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NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, ON THE MAGICAL PAPYRI. 


Now, when, as it seems, the remnants of 
ancient superstition are, at last, about to be 
critically edited, I think it the right moment 
to contribute to their study a number 
of notes, which,—now for a considerable 
time,—have accumulated among my papers. 
The texts which I use are: (1) Parthey, 
Zwei griech. Zauberpapyri, Berl. Akad. Abh. 
1865 (B. 1, B. 2); (2) Dieterich, Jahrb. /. 
Philol. Suppl. xvi. (V); Abraxas, Leipzig 
1891 (W); (3) Wessely, Griech. Zauber- 
papyrus, Wien. Denkschr. xxxvi.: Neue 
griech. Zauberpapyrus, ibid. xlii. (We. i. 
We. ii.). 

V, i. 33. A certain number of birds 
shall be strangled péxpis ob exacrov tov Lowy 
dmomvyy <kai 70 a t>pa adrav eis a<id>Tov 
€\Oy ; thus Leemans and Dieterich, whose 
reference to We. i. Par 40 is useless, as 
there the cock is to be butchered. We 
must read: <kairo mved>pa. For the 
sacrifice is offered to a wax doll representing 
Eros. To this the breath of the victims 
shall give life and breath. We must 
picture to ourselves the animals as 
strangled right before the face of the image 
(cp. 32, 33: dvarvigeas aya mporpepwv Ta 
‘Epwrt), so that their breath reaches it. 
Thus the last breath of a dying man was 
taken up by his next of kin with their 
mouths in order to continue the existence 
of his spirit; Tyler, Primitive Culture, i. 
433 ; E. Rohde, Psyche 22, 1. 

V, iii. 27 ff. might well be added to Mr. 
H. C. Trumbull’s long list of threshold- 
sacrifices in his new book (Zhe Threshold- 
NO. XCII. VOL. X. 


Covenant). But what is ddv dpviBos dpaevixod? 
Certainly, no monstrous curiosity, but simply 
an egg which would hatch a male chicken 
(dpvs here used for fowl, as so often). It 
was a current belief among the ancients 
that long, pointed eggs contained male birds 
(Columella, viii. 5, 11; ep. Aristotle, 7. Zw. 
yev. lii. 27). 

V, 4, 3. dvepou w...ac Pap. méuar Lee- 
mans, méure Dieterich. But zéupa is 
sufficient ; for the meaning of the passage 
is: write on a tablet the following charm 
and the dream which you want to send and 
put this into the mouth of a cat. 

V,v. 1 read kat ra Kpéa gov instead of 
kparea : he will give thy flesh to the dogs. 

V, 5,11, 12. xpyydrwrov, ct tepi rodd., 
wept mavtwv (?) rwOavw. Knoll (Philol. 
liv. 560), wants to read ei<ré> wepi rovde 
asf. But it is better to add another «i 
before epi ravruv. 

V, 8, 6 f. mpos dppoviay trav extra POdyywv 
éxovTwv hwvas mpos TA KH PoTa THs TeAHVNS, 
and identically recurring W. xvii. 30 
(Abraxas 196, 2). Dieterich apparently 
has no explanation to offer. Yet, as far 
as I know, these two quotations give the 
earliest, if not the only mention in a Greek 
author of the ‘stations of the moon’ the 
nakshatras, which play so prominent a part 
in Indian astrology. 

V, 9, 4. Before Océ péywre a lacuna 
must be assumed to exist, as otherwise the 
charmsong would begin too abruptly. The 
words Oe peyote Os irepBdAXers THY Tacav 
dvvayzw have been used to fill this blank. 
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But they more properly belong to a lost 
part of the émixAyots. Cp. 21 érexadeodpnv 
oe, Gee peyote, kal 61a ood Ta TavTa. 
Here before xai the words 6s —dvvapw would 
be well in place. 

V, 12, 13. AaBov pilav raoéav 7} dpte- 
puotav. This mystical name of the dprepuoia, 
occurs, I think, only once in ancient litera- 
ture: ina gloss, C. G. L.’ iii. 571, B, 67: 
passiphea (r. maovéa) artemisia. 

W. i. 19 ff. (Abr. 171, 5 ff.). 6 8 
Movojs Aéyee ev TH KAeidi: ‘oxevdces ert 
mavTos Opofov WAtakdv’, xvapov Aiyvrriov 
rovtos A€yet. Thus Dieterich. The manu- 
script has: odeAeyer ev ty KAerde povons 
OKEVATELS ert TAVTOS opofov nAvaKov KUVGPLW 
avyurtw tovtos Aeye. This order is much 
better than the ‘restored’ one. Apparently 
we must read 0 dé A€ye €v TH KAedi Movorjs 
‘oxevaces ext mavtos dpoBov AAuaKdv’ Kudo 
Aiyurriw tovros A€ye. ‘What Moses says 
in his Key you must prepare for it all..., 
with that he means’ and so on. On 
account of xvdyw we perhaps must even read 
dpoBw HAtax@ as dative of means, and attribute 
the confusion of cases to the writer. 

W. x. 15 (Abr. 176, 10). The papyrus 
uses the abbreviation 65 for 6 6eds. The 
sign usually means dvoya. Is it too bold to 
see here the influence of the Hebrew own 
the reverential substitute for the Lord’s 
name? Certainly the book itself claims to 
be the key of Moses and shows unmistakeable 
traces of Hebrew influence. Compare also 
p. 176, 33 ddwvate Bacupp (read Baonup = 
pre as p. 182, 12) 'Taw, 

W. xiv. 43 (Abr. 178, 16). édeAxvodpevos 
mvedpa tmacas Tats airyoec (thus D. aicOjoecr 
Leemans a@noceot P) dpacov 7rd dvoya 7d 
mpartov évi (evi is only a misprint) zvedparu. 
Dieterich’s airjoeor I confess I do not under- 
stand. As aic@yois can mean ‘ the organ of 
perception,’ Leemans’s conjecture, I think, is 
very acceptable : draw thy breath with all 
thy organs and pronounce the first name in 
one breath. Compare the similar command, 
Paris, 658 ff (We. i. 61) dAov dzodidois 7d 
mvevpa Bacavifwv tiv Aayova puKO. 

W. iii. 35, xv. 32 (Abr. 180, 12). kvpre, 
TH TOOTH Kado TOv Oedvetc. But the sense 
demands kvpie ty tTooTy KardGx7.r. 
For the sorcerer was commanded (8 ff) for 
seven days to salute the sun, naming every 
day, first, the Geoi dpoyeveis, efra rods epeBdo- 
pariKkods Tetaypévous: paboy dé, the text pro- 
ceeds, tov KvUpiov THs H€pas, éxeivov évoxet. 
That is to say, he had to salute the ruler of 
the day by his name and the words xvpue rp 
soorn stand like our NN. asa blank to be 
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filled every day with the ruling name by the 
conjurer himself. 


W. vii. 17 (Abr. 190, 8). Leemans has 


brilliantly corrected the corrupt letters 
into TEpLTATETW. Dieterich returns to 
mupt mateirw of the MS. But even 


Homer sometimes nods. For what is more 
important in an éyepois owparos vexpod than 
to make the corpse walk about? And the 
manuscript itself goes on with these words 
ért TOvde TOV TOTOV ! 

Par(isinus) 32 (We. i. 15) read: zotyoov 
éri dv0 tAiVOwv ext Kpotdduv <avertn> Kuiov 
éx EvAwv éAXalvwv Totr’ éoriw kKAnp<artos W> 
<m>vpav: make a pyre upon two bricks 
standing on their narrow sides from olive 
wood, viz. twigs (perhaps xAnparidwv). 

Par. 45 (ibidem) dvimifi : read avait. 


” 

Par. 59 (We. i. 46). rns. The scribe did 
not want to correct a wrong letter, but to 
insert 7 before r7s: to the eastern parts of 
the city or of the village or of the house. 

Par. 213-14 (We. i. 51). dudréoOyre Aevkots 
iuaocvv: thus Wessely’s index under ip. 
But as nobody can dress in straps, we must 
read eipaccv. Still iud@ow might be ex- 
plained as meaning the narrow linen-strips, 
in which mummies were wrapped. 

Par, 215 (We. i. 50): éxt OvediBavov 
otayoviatov. This was the only incense per- 
mitted for sacrifices, as we learn from Pliny 
N.H. xii. 61, where we are also informed 
that this kind was considered ‘ masculus.’ 
Thus we read Par. 907 (We. 67): AiBavov 
dpoevikov. 

Par. 236 (ibid.). detpo 6 tus Beds. What 
this means is made clear by 252-53 ériracoe 
go. 6 péyas Beds tis (A€ye TO dvopa). The 
magician, while reciting the charm, had to 
substitute the name of the god he wanted to 
conjure in the ‘ blank’ indicated by tis, which 
is simply equivalent to 6 deiva. This sure 
example, thus, guards the eis ryv twa xpetav 
(rwaxpeav Pap.) 289 (We. 51) against the 
attempted ‘emendation’ deiva. 

Par. 271 ff (We. i. 51). Among the 
numerous fragments of hexameters in the 
neighbourhood of this line (e.g. tov para 
OeGv dpyidov siérovta 261-2; éovpaviwy 
oxnmtpov Baciieov éxovta 262-3) one verse 
at least has been preserved entire: krylu, 
TavToKpaTwp, iva mor mpagys aa épwrd. In 
the papyrus the prosaic roujons crowded out 
the original. This hexametric érixAyots, 
apparently, was closed by a single line in the 
remarkable metre which also occurs 2543 ff. 
Se | er ld 
dKovedv ov TOV Sewds Kat moinoov | TO mpaypa 
277. 














Par. 286 ff. (We. 51). This incantation, 
which would have deserved a place in 
Heim’s /ncantamenta magica, seems to have 
been metrical. Thus we read 287 the rest 
of a senarius: yepl mwevradaxr’iAw and a 
complete verse, slightly corrupted still exists 
290: ovdxére Bpexyjoeral wor’ ev Biw warw 
(rwmore Pap.). 

Par. 296 ff. (We. i. 52). It is interesting 
to notice that a similar group to the one 
described here was used by the Egyptians 
as a seal to brand sacrificial animals; see 
Plut. Zs. et. Ost. 31. 

Par. 475 ff. (We. i. 56) read: “IAa6é por 
IIpévoia kai Tixn trade ypddovre (ypadevte 
Pap.) 7a tratpotapddora (pata tapd- 
dora We.) pvornpia. 

Par. 484 (We. i. 57). MiOpas éxéAevorev prot 
peradoOnvar td Tov dpxayyéAov aitod, rus 
éy® povos AIHTHC otpavov Baivw. In these 
letters either pvotys or puytys is 
hidden. Mvorns, at the first glance, would 
seem more probable, on account of the povos. 
But 477 pove dé réxvw d&iw veto bar (Dieterich 
Abr. 163, 4) and 732-3 éav 88 OéAns Kai civ 
pvoty xpjoacba make puytys preferable. I 
do not think it necessary to insert eis before 
ovpavov. 

Par. 530 (We. i. 58) read : éorw pou Ovytov 
yeyota = auva<v>évae = Tais = xpvooedéow 
pappapvyats. For the magician himself 
becomes a star 574: ciui ovurdavos piv 
aoTHp. 

Par. 633 ff. (We. i. 60) read orpadjoovrat 
érice ai dxtivess Exrde <bé > (evade Pap.) 
aitav pécov: Grav otv TovTo oujons, owe 
Gedy. 

_ The verses 662 to 705 have been well ex- 
plained by Dieterich (Abr. 105) as referring 
to the god Mithras. But I must object to 
his referring the pdcxov dpov xpvacov, ds 
éotw apKtos 7 Kwotca ovpavov 699 ff. to the 
same group of ideas. For the hindleg of 
the ox is from remotest antiquity the 
Egyptian constellation of what we call the 
Wain: cp. Lepsius’ Chronologie der alten 
Aegypter. 

Par. 745 (We. i. 63): for atdrova 
Pboyyw read drévw ‘in a low voice. 

The verses 835 ff. (We. i. 65) give an 
astrological piece, which here is entirely out 
of place. It is, however, very important, 
as it proves that these magical papyri are 
only somebody’s inconsiderate attempt to 
gather a number of stray charms into a 
larger collection (cp. Dieterich, Jahrb. 
Suppl. xvi. 758). In this way our little 
fragment, apparently once a part of an 
elaborate horoscope, came to be embodied 
in the Parisian papyrus, albeit it possesses 
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no magical meaning whatever. But 
Wessely was utterly wrong in affixing to it 
the title ‘Stufenjahre’ or climacteric years. 
A comparison with Vettius Valens, an 
astrologer of the second century A.D., soon 
to be edited, shows the real meaning of the 
fragment. The sixth chapter in the sixth 
book of his dv@oAoyiat treats repi ris «is 
déxa ern pivas évvéa Siaipévews eumpaxtwv Te 
kal arpaxtwv xpdvwv. That is, a distribution 
of the life among the planets according to a 
fixed interval of ten years and nine months, 
during which period the ruling planet was 
the adérys or principal factor in determining 
its events. About this Saumaise wrote 
at some length in his ‘anni climacterici.’ 
Wessely’s misnomer is due to a superficial 
perusal of this book. 

Par. 1065 ff. (We. i. 71): ris adyis 
drdXvots* xowxw 2 wxwwy (it is an anagram) 
tepa adyy iva Kat  abyn aréAOn. yxwper iepa 
avyy, xope Kadov Kai tepov das tod tpiorov 
Geod. The proper order of these words was : 
Tis abyns aroAvats, iva Kat 4 lepa avyn aréAOy: 
(kat because the dwdAvors of the god himself 
had been given 1035 ff.) y.-y. xoper and so 
forth, The words iepa aiyy after the 
Ephesium gramma must be struck out, as 
wrongly repeated. 

Par. 1079 (ibid) we have in dvedwAdrAyk- 
rov an interesting proof of the tenacity with 
which superstitious beliefs again and again 
creep forth. For hitting ‘zAyyev’ is the most 
dreaded action of sprites: ep. Aristoph. Birds 
1492. From this very inclination the jpwes 
= souls had, at a later time, even been named 
mAnkrar: Rohde, Psyche 225, 4. Cp. also 
Brit. Mus. 120, 240 (We. ii. 27). 

In the hymn to the Moon (2242 ff.), 
which has been partly restored by Wessely 
(We. i. 31) one complete senarius can be 
added after his verse 25: 6Akir, Aodaiy, 
dacyavwv Ovpdvtpi. (2267). Among the 
disiecta membra from here to 2285, where 
Wessely’s restoration again begins, a num- 
ber of Greek words can be found by slight 
emendations. 2270 for cxoren read cxotain 
or cxorein; 2271 for vouen read vopain; 
2273 ivéaXrcipy is adjective formed from 
ivddAAopar ; ibid. dixApa apparently is 8 €x- 
Oerpa = dexreipa cp. déxrpia from dexryp: 
Archilochos 19 Bgk.*; 2275 purpiy is pynrpecy. 
2276 eden is Idata; ibid. AvKw ornAnti probably 
AvxowoXtr.t Another complete senarius 
occurs 2279: dxrivas (belonging to <xe> 
kaddiopevynv t) 4 odrepa Tayyain (1) Kuro. 
The following line, also, may perhaps be 
restored thus: KAw6ain, ravdwrepa (Hymn. 
Orph. 10, 16 ; 26, 2 Abel), SoAcxy, Kd. 

Par. 2604 (We. i. 109) cupiori yrap ov 
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kovBv@o0v mvovaav. These Ephesia 
grammata are good Greek: dyxov Bv6 0d 
mvéovoa(v) and together with riyn Oeav 
kai Saiwsvwv (2602) they form one complete 
verse of the daBoA7, which has only been 
obscured by the inserted abracadabra. 

One verse and part of another can be 
added to the Hecate hymn 2714 ff. (We. i. 
114). 2775 we have to read "I raouxpdérevo 
kai "Iw mace pedéovca, "Id ravtpodéovoa. For 
‘Io as a name of Hecate or rather Selene 
ep. Malalas in Lobeck’s Aglaophamus 401/2 
noteT: of ’Apyeiou pvotikds 7d dvopa Tis 
cednvns TO aroxpupov “Id A€yovow ews aptt ; 
and to ravtpopéovca see the numerous be- 
liefs about growth and decrescence of all 
things in sympathy with the waning or 
filling moon: Roscher, Selene, 64 ff. 184 ff. ; 
Pauly-Wissowa i. 39. 

Par. 3096 (We. i. 122). Among the 
ingredients of a sacrifice occurs oAovpou 
xapdia. Wessely as well as _ Dieterich 
(Abraxas 79) change this into aidovpov. 
However, a sacred fish o.Aovpos was found 
in the Nile (Wiedemann, notes on Hero- 
dotus ii. p. 176). It was believed to 
be connected with the dog-star and with 
thunder storms: ep. Pliny H.N. 9,58: fluviati- 
lium silurus caniculae exortu sideratur et 
alias semper fulgure sopitur. 

Par. 3119 ff. (We. i. 123). It is well 
known that great power was attributed to 
a certain order of words and letters. In 
this connection it is interesting to notice 
that the dréAvors contained in these verses 
is formed by exactly the same letters, but 
in inverted order, by means of which 3103 
ff. the god had been conjured. 

Par. 3173 (We. i. 124). Certain reeds 
must be cut mpd HALov dvaroAjs, pera Suopds . . 
of the Sun himself? We must add o €A7- 
vs; this word was all the more likely to 
drop out after a C as it almost always in 
these papyri is only indicated by the sign (. 

Brit. Mus. 46 (We. i. 132 ff.). This 
papyrus throws an interesting light on the 
tradition of the sorcerers’ handbooks. 
With verse 176 a ‘rhyme’ begins abruptly, 
in which Hermes is implored to reveal a 
thief. After this, in 185, there comes 
another spell, to be said over bread and 
cheese ; these, as we hear in 300, are to be 
kneaded together, and to be given to the 
people suspected of the theft. But the con- 
fusion is not yet at an end. In 200 the 


roinats, t.e. the preparations accompanying 
the magical action, begins, only to be inter- 
rupted, however, in 206 after the words 
éribes < és > Bwpov yrivov, in the very middle 
of the sentence, 


Here, in 206, begins the 
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preparation of a “Eppov daxrvAuos, in no way 
connected with the previous charm. This 
is brought to an end in 296, and now our 
manuscript goes on, as if absolutely nothing 
had intervened, with . . vov (2.€. yyivov éribve 
Cudpvay x.r.A. That is to say: the verses 
297 and following are the direct continua- 
tion of the charm 176-205. This strange 
confusion is difficult to explain, unless we 
assume that the compiler of our manuscript 
left out three columns of his archetype, 
consisting of thirty lines each, but found out 
his mistake after he had copied another 
three columns, and then simply copied the 
forgotten part, without giving the slightest 
warning of his mistake to the reader. How 
very improbable such an explanation is, is 
apparent. To me it seems that the con- 
fusion is older by at least one generation, if 
not by more. The confused order within 
the charm itself points to a more rational 
solution, viz., that the original was compiled 
from loose scraps, without much regard to 
their connection, and that the “Eppod Saxrv- 
wos found its way into the very centre of 
the ‘theft-charm’ simply because in this, 
too, Hermes was invoked. 

B. M. 46, 469/70 (We. i. 138). The 
demon ’Idatos SdxrvAos, whom Wessely has 
thought to find here, must give way to the 
less interesting, but more intelligible words 
idctov SadxtvAov. The passage will thus 
read: eipas airov (the previously described 
jasper ring) eis rov iduov THs apirrepas cov xeELpos 
ddxtvAov gow Brérovra (that is, facing the 
palm). The ring-finger is the iS:os ddxrvAos 
for wearing a ring. A number of reasons 
for this relation, from the ‘ Aegyptiorum 
sapientia’ are given by. Macrobius vi. 13, 
8 ff. 

Pap. Mimant 2391 (We. i. 147), vs. 258 
read: dedpo por, Kipie, 6<TO P>ds avaywv 
(w<mp>woava<y>wv We.). 

B. M. 121, 309° ff. (We. ii. 39) read: 
ééaipwv tov Kikdov ToD HAlov Kal THY GEAnVY 
épreptdapPavov (€umepea . . vow 
We.) ; ep. 375 ri ceAnvyv eureprapBdvov. 

Ibid. 332 (We. ii. 31) rv éri ris Wpupe- 
vov; read y7s- 

Ibid. 388 (We. ii. 33), in a charm, 
destined to work insomnia <xe..> veitw, 
read <dypum > vetrw. 

The Ephesia grammata 393 ff. contain a 
number of good Greek epithets of Aphrodite, 
who is here invoked (396 éopxiLw tyas, dyva 
évopara ths Kumpidos). 393 xapwme: in this 
probably Kavwri<re> is hidden. We 
might think of Kapj¢u, Stob. Floril. i. 41, s. 
44, p. 288 Mein. But he was a male being. 
About Kanopus and its orgies see Wiede- 
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mann on Herod. ii. p. 90 f. 394 padoy : 
probably poddxecp; ibidem éparev read 
éparecvy. 395 aow probably ‘Io éy cp. 
500, then BovBaor. rodadz., and in 
the same line daduere perhaps Ila din re. 

B. M. 121, 679 (We. ii. 43) éav pév 6 
mpatos AVyvos TETAP y yv@ OTL eiAnurTaL. 
Read wrdpy. Compare on this omen 
Anthol. Pal. vi. 333: dn, pire Avdxve, Tpis 
érrapes ; Ovid, Heroid. 19, 251: sternuit et 
lumen. 

Plenty of good Greek words again are 
hidden in the Ephesia grammata B. M. 121, 
948 ff. (We. ii. 51), a love charm, by the 
help of Aphrodite-Selene. 950 cAapwrt 
read ikap@mt. ypodia: 9 Podiat 954: 
BavBuopoBeos: BavBwo gpdoBPeros (or 
doBepds 1). 

B. M. 121, 986 (We. ii. 52). taroxevrau To 

t 

fwdiov 987 v (stands probably for w=vor, 
the well-known later form of -cov termina- 
tions. Repetitions of the last part of words 
at the beginning of the next line are 
frequent in the papyri) Oavpacrov rod £3 
d éxe €v Tots wediAors. The sign no doubt is 
meant as “Epuod and is the oldest example 
known to me of the modern and mediaeval 
symbol of the planet, the herald staff. 

B. M. 122, 56, 57 (We. ii. 56): émiypade 
tov Tod Epuod. tov no doubt is a mistake 
for 70 0 v<opa>. 

B. M. 122, 48, 49 (We. ii. 56): 7rd de 
devrepo<v> dvoma éxov apiOpov € (3 MS.) rev 
KuplevovTwv TOD KOcpov TH<V> WHdov éxovTa 
Tée Tpos TAs Hepas TOD evavTov. € seems to 
be certain ; the lords of the world are the 
five planets. On the other hand, it seems 
not improbable that after rod xkocpov a line 
is missing, although this assumption is by 
no means necessary. The fifteen letters 
answering to the i qucpar tis dvatoAns Tis 
ceAnvyns seem to me to refer to the number 
of days during which the moon is waxing, 
roughly speaking fifteen. But the expres- 
sion dvatoAy for this period certainly is very 
singular. A similar use of dvarody, 
however, occurs in B 1, 235-6: wie aird éxi 
npepa ¢ vHoTnS, eg dvarohijs ovens THS TEeAN- 
vys, and B 2, 80: ypa év rots dvaroAskois. 

Pap. R(ainer) 1, 34 ff. (We. ii. 66, 67). 
opxilw doa éotw mvevpata 7 KAalovtra 7 
yeAwvia PoBepa 7 TrovoivTa TOV dvOpwrov 
dvodverpov 7 éxBapBov 7 i) dpavptav rowdtvtTa 7) 
ae sy ppevav 7) brokXoTHv Kai ev Urvw 

t diya trvov. As a whole, Wessely’s 
mnendations of these lines are correct. It 
is only in the yeAwva, where misapplied 
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knowledge has led him astray. He proposes 
to read TeAwva and thinks these sprites are 
beings after the fashion of Gello, Empusa, 
and Mormo. Of course, everybody sees 
that the contrast xAalovra awvevwara imperi- 
ously demands yeAGvra. But I want to 
call the attention of the reader to the fact, 
that these lines give us a remarkable 
insight into the tenacity and vividness of 
popular belief. For every one of the 
features here ascribed to the zavevyara 
exists in modern folklore as well. The 
whole circle of ideas, in which we find 
ourselves, has, for the field of Teutonic 
folk-lore, been treated by Laistner in his 
admirable Rdtsel der Sphinx, while on the 
basis of a ‘ Hellenistic’ relief O. Crusius 
(the Philologus L 102 ff.) has traced 
part of these ideas through Greek religion. 
The zvevpara xAaiovra remind one of the 
numerous German legends about souls 
which cry and whimper for salvation (e.g. 
Grimi:, Sagen no. 224); the mvevpara 
yerAavi poBepi—this word I take to be 
adverbial accusative—of the ‘hdhnisches 
Lachen’ of the ‘ oraguaed (Grimm, ibid. no 
46, 72, 74, 76, 122), and probably also of 
the strange ie which caused ‘ Panic 
terror. They make man dvodveipov, 1.¢. 
évepwrrovta: see Crusius cited above; or 
éxOapuBov, attonitum ; this needs no examples. 
Or they cause blindness ; thus Epizelos was 
blinded in the battle of Marathon, because 
he had seen a spectre, Herod. vi. 117; (E. 
Rohde, Psyche 171, 1). They cause further- 
more mania; this, too, is too well-known to 
need any illustrations, except a reference 
to the booklet zepi iepis voicov. But what 
is meant by (zovotvra) troxAomHy Kai év ervey 
kal dixa vrvovt The word izoxAory is not 
found in Stephanus, but surely means ‘ steal- 
thy theft.’ Of what? One might think of the 
‘succubus et incubus’ tales. This, however, 
would have been expressed, if Iam right, by 
Svadveipos. May we not think of the theft 
of babies and the substitution of ‘change- 
lings.’ The belief exists in modern Greek 
superstition, where these unhappy beings 
are called ‘children of the WNeraids’ 
(Schmidt, Volksleben 118). That the 
fairies like to surprise recently confined 
women during their sleep is general belief. 
But they appear, also, under many disguises 
at other times. For this subtle and 
unexpected change the expression tzoxory 
seems to be very happily coined. 
Ernst Riess. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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ARISTIDES 


§ 1. Berween the invasion of Greece by 
Datis and Artaphernes and the invasion by 
Xerxes an important change had taken place 
at Athens in the military organization. At 
Marathon the supreme command was still 
vested in the Polemarch ; but in the year 
487-6 B.c. the method of lot was introduced 
for appointing the nine archons, and this 
innovation necessarily involved the displace- 
ment of the Polemarch from the chief 
command, as that post could obviously not 
be safely vested in a man chosen by the 
chances of the lottery. The control of the 
army was transferred, net to a new Com- 
mander-in-chief, but to the body of the Ten 
Stratégoi, who had hitherto been merely the 
commanders of the contingents of the ten 
Cleisthenic tribes. It has been thought that 
the first idea was that the chief command 
should rotate among the ten generals, each 
enjoying it for a day, and that a recollection 
of this temporary and eminently unpractical 
arrangement has survived in the well-known 
anachronistic representation which Herodotus 
gives of the state of things existing at 
Marathon. But if such an arrangement 
was ever actually adopted—for instance in 
the Aeginetan war!—it had been luckily 
condemned and abolished before the great 
crisis of 480. In that year we find the 
supreme command entrusted to one man, 
who is thus in the position of jyenov 
otpatyyos. In the earlier part of the civil 
year 480-79, throughout the campaign of 
Artemisium and Salamis, Themistocles holds 
this position ; in the later part of the civil 
year—from the spring of 479 forward— 
Themistocles has given way to Xanthippus. 
In the land-campaign of Plataea and in the 
sea-campaign of Mycale we find Aristides 
general of the hoplites and Xanthippus 
general of the triremes.2 Thus when the 
land forces and the sea forces were operating 
independently, as in B.c. 479, there were two 
supreme commanders; but where the land 
forces were acting in subordination to the 
fleet, as in B.c. 480, there was one supreme 
commander. This was the arrangement 
dictated by common sense. 

§ 2. We learn from the ’A@nvaiwy Modureia 


1 It is ingeniously conjectured by Mr. Macan 
(Herodotus 2, p. 145, n. 9) that the circumstance that 
the Athenian fleet arrived one day too late on the occa- 
sion of the conspiracy of Nicodromus may have been 
due to the existence of this absurd system in 487 B.c. 

2 See Herodotus vii. 197; viii. 131; ix, 28 and 
114, 
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AT SALAMIS. 


that there was an émtyeporovia of the 
Stratégoi xara thy tputavelav Exdornv ei SoKod- 
ow Kad@s dpxew* Kav Twa aroxepoTovycwoww 
kpivovew év TO ducacryply, Kav pev GAD Timoow 
5 te xpi) wabev 7) aroretoa, dv 8 dropvyy 
madw apxe (c. 61). If this practice already 
prevailed in 480 B.c., the question arises 
whether Themistocles, after his splendid 
services at Salamis, had to submit to the 
indignity of such a deposition. In such a 
matter the expression of Diodorus (or 
Zphorus) carries no weight, and the state- 
ment that defapévov trod @emrroxAr€ovs ras 
dwpeas 6 Spos tov ‘AOnvaiwy dmréornoe 
otparnyias (Diod. xi. 27) is vitiated by the 
cause assigned for the act of the people. 
But it should in any case be pointed out that 
it is not necessary to assume a formal 
deposition. The change in the supreme 
command of the fleet can be fully explained 
by a difference in views between Themistocles 
and the other leaders of the confederate 
army. It is recorded that Themistocles 
advocated operations in the Hellespont 
(Herodotus viii. 109), and those are doubtless 
right who (like Busolt, @. @. ii*. 717) con- 
nect his surrender of the command (why not 
a formally voluntary surrender?) with his 
peculiar views as to the general conduct of 
the campaign. 

§ 3. In any case the supreme command in 
the warfare of 479 B.c. was vested in the 
two ostracized statesmen Xanthippus and 
Aristides. When the Persian danger 
threatened, a decree of amnesty was passed ® 
permitting ostracized persons, as well as other 
exiles (with certain exceptions), to return to 
their country; and the motive of this 
measure must have been (as Plutarch 
suggests) the fear that powerful citizens in 
banishment might medize and do serious hurt 
to Athens. One expects that Xanthippus and 
Aristides would have returned as soon as 
they could, if they intended to return at all. 
That Xanthippus returned some weeks at 
least before the battle of Salamis was fought 
is assumed by the anecdote which Plutarch 
tells about his dog (Zhemist. 10), But the 
return of Aristides is described by Herodotus 
as having occurred in very sensational cir- 
cumstances on the eve of the battle of 
Salamis. The synedrion of the Greek 
generals was sitting; the debate ‘either 
continued all night or was adjourned to an 


3 °A@. oA. 23. Compare Stahl, Rhein. Museum, 
46, 253 sqq. 
























































hour before daybreak on the following 
morning, when an incident, interesting, as 
well as important, gave to it a new turn. 
The ostracized Aristeidés arrived at Salamis 
from Aegina, Since the revocation of his 
sentence—a revocation proposed by Themis- 
toklés himself—he had had no opportunity 
of revisiting Athens, and he now for the 
first time rejoined his countrymen in their 
exile at Salamis; not uninformed of the 
discussions raging, and of the impatience of 
the Peloponnesians to retire to the Isthmus. 
He was the first to bring the news that such 
retirement had become impracticable from 
the position of the Persian fleet, which his own 
vessel in coming from Aegina ‘had only 
eluded under favour of night. He caused 
Themistoklés to be invited out from the 
assembled synod of chiefs, and after a 
generous exordium wherein he expressed his 
hope that their rivalry would for the future 
be only a competition in doing good to their 
common country, apprised him that the new 
movement of the Persians excluded all hope 
of now reaching the Isthmus, and rendered 
further debate useless.’ Themistocles ‘ de- 
sired Aristeidés to go himself into the synod 
and communicate the news; for if it came 
from the lips of Themistoklés, the Pelopon- 
nesians would treat it as a fabrication.’ 
Thus Grote narrates, after Herodotus, the 
extremely dramatic meeting of the two 
rivals. We must indeed modify the state- 
ment of the revocation of the sentence of 
Aristides—which Grote does not derive 
from Herodotus—so far as, in accordance 
with the ’A@yvaiwy woditeia (and Plutarch, 
Arist. 8), to speak rather of the revocation 
of the sentences of all ostracized persons. 
This incident is one of those excellent 
stories of Herodotus, in reading which one 
cannot forbear entertaining the suspicion 
that they are incidents which ought to have 
occurred if real life were only artistic, but 
which, since real life is nothing if not in- 
artistic, never did, One wonders why Aris- 
tides did not return before. The lateness 
of his return can only be explained by the 
assumption of some distant place of exile, 
like Sicily, and if he had gone to Sicily we 
should probably have heard of it. But it 
certainly was a very remarkable coinci- 
dence that the earliest opportunity of re- 
turn for him was on the eve of Salamis, 
an opportunity which enabled him to 
have a dramatic meeting with his rival 
and achieve a sensational appearance be- 
fore the Synedrion. It should be observed 
that Grote’s words ‘he had had no oppor- 
tunity of revisiting Athens’ do not express 
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a direct statement of Herodotus but only a 
natural, if not necessary, inference from the 
story. And we should have no alternative 
but (with or without mental reserves) to 
accept the story, as one of those rare cases 
in which history has trespassed on the 
domain of fiction and created an artistic 
situation by means of an improbable coinci- 
dence, if it were not for a fact in the 
subsequent narrative which supplies an 
objective justification of our suspicions, 

§ 4. We must go back to the moment at 
which the Greek fleet, having received the 
tidings of the disaster of Thermopylae, 
arrived in the Saronic gulf. The Athenians 
had to take hasty measures for their own 
safety, since the confederate army of the 
Peloponnesians was at the Isthmus and the 
invasion of Attica was imminent. Herodotus 
(8, 41) says that a public proclamation 
(kypvypa) was made to the effect : “A@yvaiwv 
TH Tis OWvaTa owlew Tékva Te Kal TOUS oikéras. 
The Constitution of the Athenians (23) sup- 
plements this brief statement by the 
perfectly credible notice (repeated by 
Plutarch) that the Areopagus assisted the 
citizens when leaving Attica for places of 
refuge by a distribution of eight drachmae a 
head. But itadds the improbable suggestion 
that theStratégoi were unequal to the occasion 
and that the council of the Areopagus took 
in hand the organization of the general 
embarkation. Plutarch (and his source is 
supposed to be an Atthis) speaks of a 
psephism proposed by Themistocles : ryv pev 
modw tapaxatabécbar tH AOnva tH’ AOnvawv 
pedeovoy, Tors 0’ év HAiKia Tavras éuBaive eis 
Tas Tpinpels, Taidas 5€ Kal yuvatkas Kat dvdpd- 
moda cwlew exacrov ws Suvarov (Themist. 10) 

The statements of Herodotus and Plutarch 
are of course quite compatible. The Ecclesia 
passed a psephism, in consequence of which 
a public proclamation was made. And the 
last clause in Plutarch’s description of the 
contents of the psephisma is identical in 
sense with the effect of the proclamation. 
Herodotus however says nothing of the 
clause rovs év yAiKia. wavtas éuBaivew eis Tas 
tpujpes. It is important to consider the full 
bearing of this clause. The transportation 
of households and property to various places 
of refuge—Salamis, Aegina, Troezen—is 
quite clear ; but can it really have been that 
all the able-bodied men served on shipboard ? 
This is evidently what Plutarch meant, and 
is illustrated by the story of Cimon dedi- 
cating his bridle on the Acropolis (Cimon 5). 
Modern historians have not questioned the 
statement. ‘By the most strenuous efforts,’ 
says Grote, ‘these few important days were 
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made to suffice for removing the whole 
population of Attica—those of military 
competence to the fleet at Salamis '—the 
rest to some place of refuge—together with 
as much property as the case admitted.’ 

But it is extremely difficult to take the 
statement literally. The Athenian triremes 
were already manned ; and it is impossible 
to suppose that the fixed number of men 
(two hundred) in any trireme could have 
been seriously increased, with advantage, or 
without detriment, to the efficiency of the 
vessel in a naval action. But allowing that 
a certain number of recruits might have 
supplemented losses sustained at Artemisium 
and even increased by a small addition the 
regular crew of each trireme, it can hardly 
be questioned that the number of those who 
‘went on board the triremes’ for the first 
time at Salamis, was a minority of oi év 
pAicia mavtes. We may say with certainty 
that the land army—for though Athens had 
thrown her main strength into the navy she 
still had a land force, that which afterwards 
fought at Plataea-—did not, as a whole, 
embark. This conclusion is confirmed by 
another consideration. A part of the re- 
fugees carried their households to Salamis, 
and this. circumstance implies that some 
measures beyond the proximity of the fleet, 
which might be obliged to leave its position 
in the Salaminian bay or might be defeated, 
were taken for the defence of that island. 
And as a matter of fact we find, in the 
account of the battle, that there were 
hoplites posted on Salamis (Herodotus 
8. 95), to whom I will presently return. 
We may therefore conclude that, although 
some men may have been taken from the 
army for naval service, yet the hoplite force 


as a whole was not broken up. It is not 
difficult to account for the phrase in 
Plutarch, without disputing that his 


authority genuinely intended to give the 
purport of an actual decree. The decree 
probably said in so many words that the 
whole population was to embark, in order 
to be removed to the various places of 
refuge. There is every reason to suppose 
that the fleet was used for the purpose of 
removal. This general embarkation, con- 
bined with the fact that the army played 
little more than the part of a spectator at 
Salamis and was quite in subordination to 
the fleet, created the idea that all able bodied 
Athenians fought on shipboard at Salamis. 


1 These words are in themselves ambiguous, not 
necessarily meaning service on shipboard ; but this is 
accidental, for Grote had told the story of Cimon and 
gives no hint that he does not adopt the usual view. 
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It is an idea however that we do not find in 
Herodotus. 

§ 5. If I may be allowed to turn aside for 
an instant from my immediate purpose, the 
question may be asked whether, as we have 
found hoplites in Salamis, all the hoplites 
(apart from any who did take service in the 
navy) were posted there. An affirmative 
answer would have to be given, if it were 
certain that Athens had been utterly and 
absolutely abandoned. But this seems to 
me very far from certain, and on the con- 
trary it may, I think, be maintained that a 
small part of the Athenian army was left at 
Athens. To show this, the story of Herodo- 
tus must be examined. 

The Persians, we are told (8, 51) when 
they arrived in the city, found it deserted, 
save for a few people, the Tamiae of the 
Temple of Athena, and some poor men, on 
the acropolis. These few men gave the 
Persians much trouble and held out é7i 
xpdvoy ovxvov—an expression which from 
other notes of time has been reckoned to 
represent about a fortnight.2 If a few 
mévytes avOpwro. could defy the forces of 
Xerxes so long, the Athenian generals might 
well be asked whether they were wise in 
abandoning such a strong position as their 
citadel. Defended by a properly organized 
garrison, might it not have successfully 
withstood all attempts of the Persians to 
take it, until it was relieved through a naval 
victory ? 

Herodotus himself gives us the means of 
criticizing his story, and without design 
discloses the truth. We are surprised to 
read that, when the Greeks at Salamis heard 
of the capture of the Acropolis, they fell 
into great consternation ; és rorodrov OépuBov 
dmixovto, woTe €viol Tov oTpaTnyav ovde 
KupwOnvar Euevov TO mpokeievov mpyypya, adX’ 
és Te Tus veas €oemITTOV Kal LoTia HEtpovTO WS 
drofevodpevor. But if the Acropolis was 
abandoned and left without any defence, 
save that of a few poor or eccentric people 
who chose to remain with the Tamiae of the 
Temple, it is clear that its capture must 
have seemed a foregone conclusion. The 
utter consternation of the Greeks is incon- 
sistent with the narrative which represents 
the citadel as left without deliberate defence. 
The inference is that the Athenian generals 
placed a garrison in the Acropolis, and that 
the tale told by Herodotus is only a tale. 

And it is a tale of which the origin can 
be analyzed. It is an example of history 
reconstructed on oracles, which were them- 
selves constructed on history. 

2 Busolt 2, 694. 
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Herodotus relates (7, 140, 141) that the 
Athenians sent to consult the Delphic oracle. 
The answer—bidding them flee to the ends 
of the earth and ending with the verse 


GAN’ trov e& advrouo Kaxois 8 éxuxidvare Ovpov— 


was so disheartening that they asked a 
second time, in the posture of suppliants, 
and received the following oracle :— 


ov Svvarar TladAas A’ ’Odvpmov éfAa- 
cacbau 
Auroopevyn TodAotar Adyots Kal wHyTde TUK. 

‘ be 4 > ” ae 10 , 

gol 0€ TOO auTLs EOS Epew, GdapaVTL 
TeAdooas’ 

- »” ‘ « / o , 

Tov GdAdwv yap dducKopevwv, Goa K éxpo7ros 
ovpos 
5 évros Exer kevOpov te KiBaipavos Labeoio, 

a - mee aS, catonr ‘ 
teixos Tpitoyevet EvAwov di601 edpvora Zeds 
povvov amopOnrov teAebew, TO oe TéKVa T 

ovnoet. 
Qn , , e , , ‘ ‘\ 
pnde ov y’ immroocivyv Te pévew kai weLov 
idvra 
> 

moAAov dx Hreipov otpatov yovxos, GAN’ 

broxwpetv 
10 v@rov émurtpepas: ere toi more Kévrios 

éoon. 

A 4s , a 

© Gein Sadrapis, amoreis S€ oi Téxva 
yvvaikov 

4 § , 4 Xa , 

n Tov oKiovapevns Anuytepos 7 ovviovans. 


It has been long recognized that the last 
two lines were composed ex eventu (ep. 
Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, Kydathen, p. 97); 
but we must apply the same principle to vv. 
8-10, the words ér. rot wore Kavrios oy con- 
taining a manifest allusion to Plataea. On 
the other hand there is no reason for doubting 
that the Athenians consulted the oracle,— 
after the disaster of Thermopylae, of course, 
and not before the beginning of the war, as is 
suggested by the place (before the Isthmian 
congress) in which the episode is introduced 
by Herodotus, though after his manner he 
gives no express chronological indication. 

We may accept, without difficulty, the 
first seven lines as the actual utterance of 
the Delphic oracle shortly before the battle 
of Salamis. But we must read them as 
intended by the Delphic priesthood to be 
capable of the interpretation which Themis- 
tocles gave. We must place ourselves in 
the position of the Athenian government. 
The wise policy, on which they resolved, of 
moving the whole population of Attica was 
a policy of which the execution was obviously 
attended by great difficulties and likely to 
meet with considerable and possibly obstinate 
resistance from a large part of the people. 
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In such a case, there was one step which a 
prudent government could not neglect, 
namely, to enlist the support of the Delphic 
oracle and strengthen their policy by an 
appeal to the authority of the god. The 
oracle which Herodotus records, shorn of its 
later additions, is, to all appearances, the 
result of an understanding between the 
Athenian government and Delphi. The 
priesthood, of course, in their usual method 
safeguarded the god by using an ambiguous 
phrase—reixos €vAwov—, which, in case the 
policy recommended by the Athenian govern- 
ment proved disastrous, admitted of other 
interpretations, for instance that of ‘some 
of the older men’ who thought that the 
Acropolis was meant (c. 142). But the 
oracle loses its significance so long as it is 
not recognized that it is the answer of 
Apollo to Themistocles and the Athenian 
government seeking Delphic support for a 
particular policy. 

The strength of the Acropolis—the event 
proves how strong it was—almost forbade 
the idea of abandoning it without an attempt 
to defend it. And the ambiguity of the 
oracle was an additional reason. For the 
most convincing answer to those who re- 
ferred the oracle to the Acropolis was ‘ But 
in any case we are taking measures to 
defend zt.’ In this way both of the rival 
interpretations would be satisfied. After- 
wards, when the Acropolis had failed 
ddpOyrov treAcOev and when the policy of 
the government had been strikingly ap- 
proved by fortune, the history of the events 
was recomposed with regard to what was 
now recognized universally as the true 
meaning of the oracle. The unsuccessful 
defence of the Acropolis was represented as 
the act of a few poor insignificant people 
and not a deliberate and organized military 
resistance. 

§ 6. Respecting, then, the disposition of 
the Greek army at the time of Salamis, it 
emerges from this discussion, that, while a 
few hoplites were probably transferred for 
naval service, a distinct detachment was 
deputed to garrison the Acropolis, and the 
remainder, by far the greater part, was 
posted in Salamis. There were ten Stratégoi, 
some of whom, along with the chief Stratégos 
Themistocles, commanded the ships, but 
some—at least one—must have been in 
command of the hoplites on the island of 
Salamis. It was their—or his—business, 
on the day of the battle, to act according to 
the fortunes of the fleet, and take defensive 
or offensive measures according to the 
exigency of the case. As it turned out, 
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offensive action was called for, and such 
action on the part of the hoplites is duly 
recorded by Herodotus. They crossed over 
from the shore of Salamis to Psyttaleia and 
slaughtered all the Persians who were on 
the islet. But we are astonished to read 
that the hoplites act not under the direction 
of a stratégos but under the command of a 
private person, the ostracized Aristides, who 
had returned from banishment only the 
night before. 

There is a manifest difficulty in reconciling 
this incident with the dramatic episode of 
the first appearance of Aristides on the eve 
of Salamis. One could readily understand a 
private person of influence and energy 
gathering a number of volunteers for some 
patriotic service at a critical moment, but 
one cannot easily conceive a private person 
usurping the functions of the Stratégos over 
a portion of the army. 

The simple solution is that Aristides was 
himself one of the Stratégoi. Herodotus did 
not apprehend this, and, although he no- 
where says expressly that Aristides returned 
from exile on the eve of Salamis, his account 
of the interview between Aristides and 
Themistocles most readily lends itself to 
such a reading. All the facts are true—the 
fact that Aristides brought the news that 
the Greeks were surrounded, and the fact 
that he managed the affair of Psyttaleia, 
But the suppression of the fact that he was 
Stratégos has made it possible to represent 
him as reappearing for the first time at the 
Synedrion of the generals on the eve of 
Salamis. 

§ 7. But if Aristides was Stratégos, how 
came it that he crossed over from Aegina 
(e€ Aiyivys &€éBn) on the night before the 
battle? We have here an illustration of 
the disconnected nature of the sources from 
which Herodotus drew his material. If 
Aristides was a Stratégos his absence at this 
crisis must have been for the purpose of some 
public service. Now Herodotus records 
that a trireme had returned from Aegina, 
before the battle began (viii. 83 Kai ijxe 7) a7’ 
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Aiyivns tpiypys)—the trireme which had 
been dispatched to bring the Aeacids (c. 64). 
The obvious conclusion is that this was the 
ship in which Aristides crossed over from 
Aegina, and that he had been deputed to 
take charge of the mission to bring the 
Aeacids. 

§ 8. It is to be observed that this hypo- 
thesis does not contradict any statement of 
Herodotus. That historian nowhere says 
that the diabusis of Aristides from Aegina 
was his first return to his country. Nor is 
the fundamental importance of the dialogue 
between Themistocles and Aristides abolished, 
although its dramatic effect is weakened. 
The significance of that dialogue still re- 
mains, assuming, however, the shape of a 
hearty cooperation between two Stratégoi at 
the Synedrion in which both—Aristides as 
well as Themistocles—were entitled to take 
part. It may be added that the hypothesis 
is confirmed by the political wisdom of 
reconciling the ostracized statesmen on their 
return by entrusting to them at once posts 
of importance. We may guess! that 
Xanthippus too was one of the ten Stratégoi 
in the autumn of 480 B.c., and that when 
in the spring of the following year he acted 
as chief admiral in place of Themistocles, he 
was not elected as a new Stratégos but was 
raised from a subordinate to the chief place 
in that portion of the Strategic board which 
was concerned with the fleet. In any case 
Aristides retained his Stratégia throughout 
the campaign of the following year, and, as 
the land army was then acting independently 
of the fleet, he played a part of greater 
prominence than he was allowed to play at 
Salamis. ; 

1 The anecdote of his dog, left behind on the Attic 
coast and drowned in an attempt to swim across to 
Salamis, suggests that Xanthippus was remembered 
in connection with the removal of the Attic population 
before the battle, and raises the presumption that he 
took part in organizing that removal, and therefore 
that he held a public office, which may have been 


that of stratégos. 
J. B. Bury. 





THE CORINTHIAN CONSTITUTION AFTER THE FALL OF THE CYPSELIDES. 


THE constitution of Corinth established 
after the expulsion of the tyrants is thus 
described by Nicolaus Damascenus (Miiller, 
F.H.G. fr. 60): airos dé (sc. 6 djpos) rapa- 
Xpia moAwreiav KateoTnoaTo Todvoe* pilav 


pev éxrdda mpoBovwy éroinoev, éx S& Tov 
Aourav Bovdiv xaredckev avdpav 6’. 

This passage has given scholars a great 
deal of trouble. And, indeed, the number 
of members of the BovAy indicated in the 











text is evidently wrong. But the thought 
itself will be clear as soon as we cease to 
hold the prejudicial opinion that éxras can 
mean only the number 8. That is the com- 
mon use, to be sure. But Nicolaus was not 
so good a writer that he might not have 
sometimes departed from the pure style. 
‘EBdopuas is not always a period of seven 
days, it may also be the seventh part of 
this period. Why might not Nicolaus, 
being an Hellenistic writer, have used 
éxras in a similar way? ‘Oxras is, I believe, 
in this connection the eighth part of a 
whole 7.e. one of the eight dvAai, into which 
the citizens of Corinth were divided. The 
meaning is this: the populace made one of 
the eight dvAai the dvd} zpoBovrAwr, 7.¢. the 
council of the wpoBovdo. had to be taken 
from this vA7. From the other seven 
dvAai the BovdA was chosen. 

What was the character of this constitu- 
tion, what the power of these two bodies 1 
Aristotle will help us to answer these 
questions. Pol. 11299b (Susemihl) he says: 
GAX’ drov apdw atta ai dpxai, of mpoBovdror 
kafeotacw ert tois PBovdevtais. 6 pev yap 
BovAeuvrns Sypotixdv, 6 S€ mpoBovdos ddrtyap- 
xiKov, te. § If the zpoBovdAo: and the Bovdy 
exist side by side in the same state, the 
mpoBovto. have authority over the BovA7 ; 
for the BovA? is a democratic, the zpoBovAor 
an oligarchie power.’ 

Another passage of the same writer 
(1298b) is this: év 6 rats ddtyapxias 7) 
mpoatpeia Gai (sc. svudépe) twas x TOD tAIOovs 
i) KaTacKevacavTas évias 
moATeiais €otiv ovs Kadovtar mpoBovAous i 
vopopiiakas [kai] wept tovrwv xpnparifew Tept 
av GV OUTOL mpoBovhevowow (otrw yap pebe&e 
0 Snpuos Tod Bovrcver Oat Kal Avew ovdev Suvjce- 
Tal TOV Tepl THY TodLTELav), Eri 7) TATA WHpi- 
leabar tov Sipov 7 pndev éevavtiov Trois ciadepo- 
pevois, 7) THS TvpPovdrs pev peTadiddvar TacL, 
BovdeverGar Sé tors dpxovras, Kal TO dvTiKeipe- 
vov b€ Tov év Tats ToALTElals ywopevov Set Trovetv 
[rd wAROos], drroyndiLopevov pev yap Kvprov|el- 
vat] det wrovety tO tAROOS, KaTandilopevov Sé 
py Ktpiov, add’ eravayécOar madw emi Tods 
apxovras [ev yap Tats rodutetas dvertpappéevurs 
Towvaw, oi yap 6Xdlyo amrowndirdpevor pev 
KUplol, Katalndirdpevor d€ ov Kuptol, GAX’ 
eravayerat eis Tovs mAcious dei]. The text is 
evidently corrupt. But by dropping xai 
before epi rovrwy xpyyarifey Susemihl has 
not remedied the fault. The opposite to 
mpoaipeioGai tivas is clearly expressed by 
) THS oupBovdys pev peradvdovae Tac LV. 
From this fit follows that the 7 standing 
before xaracxevacavras has no place here. 
By dropping it instead of xat before zepi 
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rovtwv xpnwarigew the whole period will be 
divided into two almost equal members. 
Treating the question how a pure oligarchy 
could be improved by means of an admixture 
of democratic institutions Aristotle indicates 
two methods. The one is to commit the 
final decision of public matters to a select 
part of the common people, but to restrict 
the supremacy of this body by the oligarchic 
power of the zpdBovAo; the other, to make 
the whole body of citizens participants 
in public deliberations, but to give them 
only the right of counselling. The latter 
method has nothing to do with our subject, 
but the first undoubtedly concerns the con- 
stitution of which we are now treating. 
The BovdA} mentioned by Nicolaus and the 
select body of commons that according to 
Aristotle has to rule public affairs and to be 
ruled itself by the council of the rpoBovdAo 
are manifestly the same. When Aristotle 
says that the first method recommended by 
him is really used in some states, I have no 
doubt that he has the Corinthian state in 
mind as one of them. 

Therefore the constitution of Corinth is 
presumably this. The whole of the citizens 
are divided into eight ¢vAa/, one of which 
contains the nobility, the rest the common 
people. It is not impossible that this 
division instead of that into the three old 
Doric tribes took place at the time of the 
new organization of the state. Public 
affairs are ruled by two bodies, one of 
which is taken from the nobles, the other 
from the people. The one, named zpofovdoi, 
has the right of the first deliberation in 
any public ‘matter ; the other named fovdy, 
the final decision of the propositions intro- 
duced by the council of nobles. The rights 
of the Bovdy, having some appearance of 
sovereignty, are limited in two ways. No 
bill refused by the apdBovrAa can be dis- 
cussed by the BovAy and if the PovAy re- 
solves differently from the zpoBovda, its 
resolution can be annulled by the latter. 
Therefore the supremacy of the commons, 
restricted in the two most important ways, 
is mere show. If they possess any real 
right at all, it is only that of vetoing laws ; 
for it seems probable that the measures of 
the mpoBovlo, if rejected by the Bovdy, 
could not have the force of laws. 

So the power of the nobles, without 
slipping out of their hands, rests upon a 
broader basis, a fact to which is undoubtedly 
due the well-known strength and perman- 
ence of the Corinthian constitution. 

Hernricu Lurz. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











Tue following inscriptions are edited from 
epigraphic copies given me by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, to whom my best thanks are due 
for help and advice. 


i. 


Found at Utch-Eyuk, in the country of 
the Praipenisseis (Ramsay, //istor. Geogr. 
of As. Min. pp. 144 f.) 


Aip. Mévavdpos Ipoxdov 

Ke "Amys texvw pidtatw Updxrw 
Ke €avtois Cavres Ke Ta Téx[ Va 
aitav Tpodipos xe Mevar[dp]os 


5 xe KupiAda xé Aopva vivdn 
pvnpns xapw Tatvavis | O|vyarnp. 
padporarov Bwpov orca onpavTopa Tvp- 
Bou, 
cbr’ dv vowp Te peer xe Sévdpea paxpa TeOnAn, 
Ke motla]uoli] vaiovew, dva[B]piln de 
Oa[Aac Joa. 
10 aire rade pévw ToAVKAaUTw emi Tiv| Blo. 
dyyeddw mapioi[o’ dre] IIpéxXos aoe TE- 
Ol amr ja. 
mao. toOyrov éovra Ké év BioTw Tavdpiotov 
oixeiwy éAurrov dos, alia dé pol t)pa 
kaptadipws €[djapacce xe aloa Avyp[yH 
é|rdpouce 
15 ards 8 ’Evvootyas éxwv xelperor Tpiawav 


Krewe pe Tov pedcov TevBpoyy{é lov zapa 
peibpa? 


1. Aip. is AvdpyAvos, acommon praenomen 
in the third century. 2. "Amys is a notice- 
able form of female name. vivoy cf. 
TevBpoyyiov (1. 16). 6. Tar. Ovy. is evidently 
a designation of Acyuva vivdy, misplaced by 
engraver. 7. orjoa may be taken either as 
inf. for imper., or as imper. aor. mid. -ov of 
Bwpov is repeated by engraver’s error on 
stone, as is also -rw of woAvkAavrw (1. 10). 
8. er’ dv is followed irregularly by indica- 
tives and subjunctives. 13. There is a foot 
too few, read perh. [e]ix[oor xal dv’érjov. 
W.M.R. The « would itself represent eixoor. 
oixetwv is hardly likely. 14. Avyp? has the 


v short. In this word it is almost invari- 
ably long. 1. 2 of Inscr. iii. is another ex- 
ception. 15. Stone has év yelpero., one 


syllable too many. Alter as above, or to é 
xepoi. 16. The river Tembrogius (modern 
Porsuk Su) is mentioned by Pliny (H. WX. vi. 
cap. 1) :— Sagaris fluuius ex inclutis : oritur 
in Phrygia, accipit uastos amnes, inter quos 
Tembrogium et Gallum.” It is called Tem- 
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bris on coins (cf. Waddington, Voyage 
Numismatique en Asie-Mineure, p. 28 ft; 


Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. Min. 144, 178). 
It is the ‘Tymbris’ of Livy (xxxviii. 18). 
Another form TZhybris occurs: v. Nicetas 
Chon., p. 89, and Cinnamus, p. 81, 191. 

All the names of persons in this inscr., 
except IIpoxXos, appear in an inser. found at 
Kotiaion (C.I.G. 3827r, Le Bas-Wadd. 821). 
This must be more than a curious coinci- 
dence, and surely proves relationship. 

There seem to have been models in cur- 
rency for epigrams such as the present. 
Line 15 is J2. M.27. xapradiuws and petOpa 
are Homeric words and in Homeric position, 
though the latter is usually péeOpa: atdpos, 
moOyros, and zavdpioros are, however, un- 
Homeric. Words like Tevpoyyiov are 
foisted in to suit the occasion, and have the 
uncouth appearance of new stones in an old 


building. The special interest of this epi- 
gram, however, lies in Il. 8-11. Their 
intimate relation to four lines in the 


‘Homeric’ epigram Eis Miénv (last edited in 
Mr. D.B. Monro’s Homer pp. 999-1000), is all 
the more interesting from the fact that this 
stone was found near the tomb of Midas. 
The differences in text must be noted :—és 
7 av for ctr av, tAnbwow for vaiovow, dva- 
kiln for dvaBpvfy, and pévovoa for pévw 
(due to xadxén zapOevos in 1. 1). Moreover 
1, 3 of the Homeric version is omitted here. 
Another version, quoted probably from 
memory, is to be found in Plato, Phaedr. 
264 D, where ll. 3-4 of the epigram are 
omitted, and in which the following differ- 
ences may be mentioned :—d¢p’ av “for gor’ 
av, van for péy (cf. vatovow of 1. 9) and, roAv- 
kAXavrou eri TipBov for roAvKAatTw eri TipBo. 


sf, 
Found at Dokimion. 


Tt vwvupinvy hopéovra, areprréea X@pov evra, 
your ov k lexuara, [€]ots crearecow éy(€)ipas, 
Evvopos KOoMNOE, Zaropvei[ vow] yevebAn, 
eicropo[ wv} pera TavTa. mew Kat Tov.’ aXe- 

[wpy]v. 


1. vwvupia is cited by Liddell and Scott 
only from Hesychius. drepwéa x@pov is from 
Od. 94. 3. Eunomios, son of Saturninus, 
is probably identical with the Eunomios of 
C.L.G. 9267 (Le Bas-Wadd. 1714), who re- 

























stores the tomb of an ancestor, an ancient 
bishop of Dokimion. 4. is difficult. 


IT. 
Found at Utch-Kuyu. 


évvéa kal |dexern Tarav év rad[e 7d] tivBwo 

Oia yoveds 6 Avypds Kal » wntnp BapuTevOys. 

mevre 5€ pqvas avdpt cvvoiKyoacav véav véw 
épOace poipa. 

FONES aps o 6 x NIOl... 


au 


opwv Oavarov 
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1. Taray spondaic: cf. Taridvds C.1.G. 6274, 
and the form Tarrjs, C.1.G. 4321b, 4341e. 
The name is the same as Tottes (cf. Tataion 
= Tottaion, Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. 
Min., 18, 437, 439), and the original mean- 
ing is evidently ‘father.’ The ending of 
this line is weak. 2. Atypds, ef. Inser. i. 1. 
14, note. 3. épOace poipa is evidently the 
ending of this line, dvdpi o. v. véo being an 
unmetrical insertion. 4. NIOI! part of 
ovpavios | 

A. SoureER. 

Caius College, Cambr idge. 


(To be continued). 


OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES AFTER oix éorw AND ITS KIN. 


In the last volume (VII.) of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology the first place 
(pp. 1—12) is occupied by an article by 
Professor William W. Goodwin entitled On 
the Extent of the Deliberative Construction in 
Relative Clauses in Greek. This paper 
reviews in part the discussion started by 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick in the Classical 
Review of April, 1891, and also sets forth 
Mr. Goodwin’s latest view of the matter. 
I have been prompted to write what follows 
by the fact that Mr. Goodwin takes no 
notice of a theory broached by me in Some 
Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek which 
appeared in the Zransactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1895 (vol. 
XXVI., Proceedings of the Special Session, 
1894, pp. 1.—li.) but credits me with a view 
of the subject of the discussion that I have 
expressly abandoned. It is with a certain 
hesitation and regret that I thus express 
my disagreement on an important matter of 
Greek syntax with one to whom I—like so 
many others—owe the first impulse to the 
study of Greek syntax ; but I venture to do 
so at once in justice to myself and with a 
desire to contribute to the ascertainment of 
truth in regard to the debated construction. 
I begin with a brief discussion of certain of 
Mr. Goodwin’s statements. 

At p. 1 Professor Goodwin speaks of the 
clauses in question as seeming ‘to lie in the 
borderland between indirect deliberative 
questions and final relative clauses.’ Now 
both the indirect deliberative question and the 
final relative clause are ‘subjunctive’ deve- 
lopments of the primitive ‘hortative.’ Thus 
the ‘hortative’ twyev let’s go—I use the 





colloquial form to distinguish the exhorta- 
tion from the appeal—becomes, when treated 
as an interrogation, iwpuev ; shall we go? in 
which the question is put (and this is to be 
emphasised) to the subject of the verbal 
form minus éyd, the action being at the 
same time conceived as to be performed by 
the entire subject, jyeis. This interrogative 
iwuev; may, of course, be subordinated 
(indirect deliberative question). The ‘final’ 
clause, whether of the iva type or of the 
relative pronominal type, subordinates, or 
makes a ‘subjunctive’ properly so-called, of 
iwmpev let's go. The pedigree of the diver- 
gent uses of the same verbal form may be 
indicated thus :— 


1 Hortative 


| 


2 Deliberative 


4 Final ‘‘ pure” (iva) 
| 
5 Final ‘‘mixed” (re- 
lative adverb or pro- 
noun admitting &v) 


8 Indirect Deliberative 


Mr. Goodwin’s ‘borderland’ lies between 
3 and 5 and is, as appears in his subsequent 
discussion, a territory of analogy—whether 
true or false is beside the question. 

I have been at pains thus plainly to set 
forth the genealogy of these uses because 
some of the disagreement among those that 
have engaged in the discussion I conceive to 
be due to the disregarding or ignoring of 
the steps in the development of the several 
uses of what we call collectively the sub- 
junctive. That I have been guilty of the 
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fault of which I venture to accuse others I 
have elsewhere (Z7vansactions 1895, loc. cit.) 
admitted ; and I here again concede that in 
claiming that I was in error in seeking to 
derive the form of clause in question from 
the relative clause of purpose Mr. Hale is 
entirely in the right—, and that too although 
I do not admit the truth of all that Mr. 
Hale has said in his ‘ Hxtended’ and 
‘ Remote’ Deliberatives in Greek in refutation 
of my former position. But it is not my 
intention to deal now (if ever ; for we differ, 
e.g., toto caelo in our understanding of the 
primitive force of the subjunctive) with Mr. 
Hale’s arguments. It is, after all, of little 
moment in the case at issue to discuss the 
legitimacy of the steps by which the falsity 
of a position that one has taken up has been 
shown, if one but admit the falsity. But to 
return to Mr. Goodwin’s faper. 

At p. 2 Mr. Goodwin gives as types of the 
construction in question the following : 


exely ép ots diroriysnbacu, 
Tsocr. iv. 44. 


otk Exo codiop’ Otw araddayo, 
Aesch. Prom. 470. 


ay ay ” . , 
ovdéva €LXOV, OTTLS erirtoAds Trepwete, 
Eur. 7.7. 588. 


I may be pardoned if I anticipate the state- 
ment of my own theory so far as to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Goodwin 
gives here only clauses dependent upon a 
form of éyew and none that depend upon a 
form of elvac; for it is at this point that we 
part company. 

At p. 3 Mr. Goodwin says: ‘It is gener- 
ally admitted—that the same deliberative 
interrogative may follow ot« éyw in the 
sense of dopa, as in otk Exw 6 Ti iru, I have 
nothing to say; where, however, the English 
translation is misleading, the literal meaning 
being J have not (i.e. J am at a loss) what I 
shall say. That 67 is really interrogative 
here is plain from cases like ov« €xw ti A€yw, 
I have nothing to say, Dem. ix. 45; ot« éxw 
tt do, Aesch. Cho, 91 and otk exw éxi tiva 
pndrobvrav roped, Eur. Ale. 120; and this 
appears in the Latin non habeo quid (or 
quod) dicam.’ Here I cannot but think 
that he falls into error. Although Mr. 
Hale seems more than inclined (7ransactions 
Am. Philol. Assoc. 1893, p. 161 sq.) to call 
me to task for assuming that the ambiguity 
of éxew (have, know, be able—the last meaning 
playing no part in the present discussion) 
and of doris (dst+rtus, and also—according 
to Greek feeling, I am more than inclined to 





think—és + ris; = ris; in indirect ques- 
tions) has been ignored, I can not but think 
that what I wrote then (Class. Rev. 1892, 
p. 94) was fairly justified. Does not the 
fact that the simple interrogative does not 
(certainly) appear in any of the examples 
of the construction in question, whereas the 
compound ders or the simple ds is used in 
the debated construction (though also in the 
indirect interrogative clause), shew that the 
Greeks distinguished, to a certain and very 
considerable extent, between the meanings 
have and know in éyev? Mr. Goodwin's 
translation of otk €xw 6 Te eimw, When ov 
éxw = dopd, Should not, I must believe, be 
“I have nothing to say”’ but J have no know- 
ledge what Iam to say. The same remark 
applies to otk éyw ti A€yw. For a similar 
reason it appears wrong to state the Latin 
form as if guod were a mere variant of 
quid, 

Mr. Goodwin is hardly fair to himself 
when he speaks of his ‘ uninstructed mind’ 
(p. 3). The seemingly spontaneous feeling 
of a mind fit for and trained to the consider- 
ation of niceties of expression may be nearer 
right than the detrepar dpovrides. I am 
sorry that Mr. Goodwin regrets my ‘bring- 
ing up in judgment against him’ his note of 
1863 ; but then he has brought up in judg- 
ment against me opinions that I have 
expressly modified (7ransactions, 1895, loc. 
cit.). 

I should anticipate too much of my own 
theory (only a restatement, after all), were 
I to take up the affirmative forms éyew é¢’ 
ois drotysnbdcw ete. at this point. Their 
explanation follows from, or better, goes 
hand in hand with that of the negative 
form. 

The example from Plato’s Jon (discussed 
pp. 3 and 4) proves what the forms of 
expression used in the debated construction 
prove elsewhere, viz. that the Greeks did 
not hold the relative and the interrogative 
sharply asunder at all stages of their deve- 
lopment. It does not prove that the two 
expressions are to be explained as steps in 
one and the same course of development. 
Secondary contamination does not prove 
primary community of source. 

I need hardly say in respect of the second 
paragraph on p. 4 that I deny Mr. Goodwin’s 
major premiss that 6 7 66 in the passage in 
the Anabasis is an interrogative clause. 

The paragraph beginning ‘ We have thus 
come’ (p. 4) seems to bring some distant 
hope of a nearer agreement ; for Mr. Good- 
win here appeals to the force of the inde- 
pendent interrogative €Adwuev; as the in- 
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terrogative of the independent hortative 
eMwpev. 

At p. 6 Mr. Goodwin at length gives what 
it could be wished that he had given earlier, 
examples of the debated construction depen- 
dent upon a form of elva: (Eur. Orest. 722 
etc.). Curiously, as it seems to me, he 
treats this formula as a development of the 
éxew formula, not vice versa. 

At the same page Mr. Goodwin concludes 
his discussion of the subjunctive per se by 
giving his formal approval to the term 
‘extended deliberative.’ Inasmuch as his 
subsequent treatment of the optative is 
directly dependent on his treatment 
of the subjunctive, I may be permitted to 
set forth here what I venture to believe to 
be the true explanation of the construction 
under discussion,—an explanation at which 
I have already more than hinted (Zransac- 
tions 1895, loc. cit. p. li. top). This brings 
us back at once to genealogy. 

It seems but fair to take as the primitive 
use of the subjunctive (using the term in its 
commonly accepted wide sense) that which 


1 I venture to add here in the form of a foot-note 
remarks on one or two points in Professor Goodwin’s 
treatment of the optative in his paper. 

In Class. Rev. 1898, p. 451, I have offered an 
explanation based on analogy—and which I still 
believe to be correct—of the opt. in Soph. Trach. 
903.—In Ar. Ran. 97 why should Adko not be 
treated like méuere in Eur. 7.7. 588% The one 
verb ‘expresses purpose’ just as ‘clearly’—or 
unclearly—as the other. The pOéyera: in the next 
verse is not unnatural. We pass from a should (for 
a shall) utter to a more independent will utter. Thus 
the optative would be due to attraction or assimila- 
tion.—Inasmuch as méAAor BonOhaew (p. 9) = BonOh- 
cot, it were better treated simply as a uéAAes Bondh- 
cew that has turned optative by assimilation, just as 
a BonOhoe might.—After what Mr. Goodwin says 
about ‘a distinct conditional force’ in the example 
just alluded to I will not venture to discuss the 
reference to my own attitude of mind that he makes 
in the footnote on p. 10. Our points of view are too 
widely separate.—It need hardly be said that in 
discussing Soph. Phil. 270--282 I believe Mr. Jebb to 
have gone too far back when he says that the 
dependent optatives here represent direct questions 
(ris apxéoy ; and tls cvAAdByTa ;) In my view they 
should rather be treated as optative mutations 
of oftis apxéon and otis cuvAAdByTar in analytic 
form.—With Mr. Goodwin’s remark (p. 11) 
that ‘the difference between dpav obdéva Satis 
apréon and txwv ovdéva boris apxéon is surely 
not generic ;’ etc. (to the end of the sentence) 
I am in complete accord.—Is not Mr. Goodwin’s 
remark (p. 12) that ‘the aorist optative in Dem. vi. 
8 seems to come from a tendency to use an optative 
after the preceding optative and an objection to using 
the future’ somewhat (mea quidem opinione, in prin- 
ciple) at variance with what he says in the first 
paragraph of the footnote to p. 10?—I may be 
pardoned if I add that I have (or rather, had) ‘ con- 
sidered carefully Gildersleeve’s wise and acute 
remarks’ (see footnote p. 10) and that I too regard 
his formula émws &v= fv mws as ‘a powerful solvent.’ 
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is simplest and which has best stood the 
test of time in independent use, viz. the 
‘hortative.’ “Iwpev Jet’s go and py twuev 
let’s not go with their corresponding inter- 
rogative use (the ‘deliberative’) form, as is 
generally admitted, the basis of many (at 
least) of the dependent uses of the subjunc- 
tive, or, as may well be said, the basis of 
the ‘subjunctive.’ But there is another 
independent use of the verbal type which 
iwuev represents besides the ‘ hortative’ and 
the ‘ deliberative,—a use which corresponds 
to our English shall-future. The negative 
in this case is ov not py and the first 
example is at JJ. A 262. This usage may 
be explained as derived from the ‘ hortative’: 
but there is apparently an intermediate 
step. In the hortative the subject of the 
verbal form includes the person or persons 
addressed by the speaker. So too, when 
the ‘hortative’ is used in the singular in 
communion with one’s self. But both the 
‘hortative’ and the ‘deliberative’ may 
become, not unnaturally, an ‘ appellative,’ 
the person or persons addressed being 
conceived as entirely apart from and external 
to the subject of the verbal form. 

The answer to the-‘hortative’ is ex- 
pressed in terms of the ‘ hortative’ ; that is 
to say, either it is a mere echo, if the will 
of the persons addressed coincide with that 
of the speaker ; or it is the contradictory of 
the form used by the speaker, if the will of 
those to whom he addresses himself be 
adverse. In the case of the ‘appellative,’ 
however, the answer is expressed in terms 
of the imperative. But besides the answer 
to the appeal we have to consider what I 
have elsewhere called a ‘reflex,’ ae. the 
verbal expression of the impression that the 
result of the appeal leaves upon the mind of 
the appellant. At the place just referred 
to (Transactions, 1895, p. li), after charac- 
terizing the subjunctive in general as ‘the 
mood of trammelled effort’—a term of 
which, it may be added, I believe Mr. Hale 
approves, I have said: ‘the reflex of 
trammelled effort might well be an expression 
of resignation—naturally negative. ‘This 
may explain J/. 1, 262.’ [Of course, the 
positive ‘reflex,’ equally possible, would 
express what one is to do under the 
authority or control of persons or circum- 
stances.} ‘Should we resort here to the 
familiar Greek device of emphasizing the 
negation by making it a separate sentence, 
we should expand this passage to od ydp 
mu—ovd éoriv dws iSwpa. We shall thus 
have traced to its origin a form of expres- 
sion that has given much trouble.’ This 
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view of the construction in question I still 
hold, although I use the term appeal to 
cover the interrogative form as well as that 
used in the illustration that I have employed 
in the passage just quoted. This ‘ ov- 
subjunctive, to give it its conventional 
name, may take ay like the ‘ov-optative.’ 
(How far this use of the particle with the 
‘ ov-subjunctive’ may have affected, if at all, 
the subjunctive in ‘ relative final clauses’ is 
a question that no man can answer. A 
certain amount of contamination is, of 
course, possible. ) 

I would now draw up another pedigree, 
thus :— 


1 Hortative 





2 Deliberative 3 Appellative 


4 ov-subjunctive | 
(4> ov-subjunctive with &v) 


Nn 


Indirect De- 


6 Final ‘‘ pure” 
liberative | 


t 
7 Final “mixed” 
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The theory that I have abandoned would 
derive the subjunctive in the clause depend- 
ent on ov éorw (ovK éore pot, odk Exw: for so 
I would evolve the common form of the in- 
troductory sentence) from 7 ; the theory of 
Mr. Hale accepted by Mr. Goodwin would 
derive it from 5 ; the theory held here and 
in the Transactions for 1895, would derive 
it from 4. I may add, without in any way 
abandoning my position, that the persistance 
in Attic Greek of this derivative of 4 at the 
expense of the derivative of 4b (with dv) may 
be explained by the formal influence of 5 
upon 4, 

Though Mr. Goodwin has not in the paper 
that I have just examined treated the opta- 
tive without dv in relative clauses dependent 
upon ovx éoriv and ovix éyw in the present, I 
may add that it follows as a corollary from 
the theory just set forth in respect of the 
subjunctive that this remarkable optative in 
Attic Greek is a survival of the ov-optative. 
The noteworthy sequence marks it as 
archaic and archaistic. 

Mortimer Lamson EaRLe. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


-THE DATIVE SINGULAR OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION IN LATIN. 


WE are accustomed to regard the geni- 
tive and dative singular of the fifth declen- 
sion as similar in form, e.g. faciéi, fidé, 
and to compare them in this respect with 
the gen. and dat. sing. of the first declension. 
And we have the authority of Priscian for 
so doing. Priscian, writing in the sixth 
century A.D., says (i. p. 366 H.): genetivus 
et dativus ejus declinationis sunt similes ; 
fiunt enim extrema s nominativi abjecta et 
assumpta i: ut ‘hic dies,’ ‘ hujus diei,’ ‘ huic 
diei’ ; ‘haec facies,’ ‘hujus faciei,’ ‘ huic 
faciei.’ Et servant quidem productionem 
nominativi, si i habeat paenultimam, ut 
‘acies, aciéi,’ ‘rabies, rabiéi’; sin autem 
consonantem habeat ante -es, corripitur e 
tam in genetivo quam in dativo, ut ‘haec 
fides, fidéi,’ ‘res, réi,’ ‘spes, spéi,’ ‘ plebes, 
plebéi.’ 

Now there is every likelihood that the 
Latin fifth declension followed the lines of 
the first. To a Roman of, let us say the 
third century B.c., the fifth declension was 
apparently a mere duplicate of the first, 
with @ instead of @ as its characteristic 
vowel. Diéi was a genitive of the type of 
filiai, familia, while the bye-form diés gen. 
followed a first declension variety like 





Jamilids ; diérum answered to filiadrum, 
diébus to filiabus, ete. From the beginning 
of Roman literature there is a tendency, 
which gathers additional force in each 
successive generation, to set é-forms side by 
side with @forms. To Plautus’ segnities (cf. 
segnitia), vastities (cf. vastitia), etc., Terence 
adds mollities, Lucretius notities, spurcities, 
and so on. (For details see Neue’s For- 
menlehre.) Often the fifth declension forms 
oust the others from use, as, for example, 
the efigia of Plautus is superseded by the 
é-form effigies in classical Latin. 

It is precisely this close relation between 
the first and fifth declension which throws 
suspicion on a dative like facié? or fidé. For 
it seems certain that forms like filidi, aulai 
were peculiar to the genitive and were never 
extended to the dative. Priscian, it is true, 
speaks of disyllabic -ai as a dative as well 
as a genitive ending, in contrast to diph- 
thongal -a@ of the nom., voc. plural (i. p. 291, 
17 H.): nominativus et vocativus pluralis 
primae declensionis similis est genetivo et 
dativo singulari. Nam in -ae diphthongum 
profertur, ut ‘hi’ et ‘o poetae’; sed in his 
non potest divisio fieri, sicut in illis. But 
this statement of his can hardly be correct. 
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The evidence of the extant literature is all 
in favour of the disyllabic ending -d being 
exclusively a genitive, and never under any 
circumstances a dative ending. And com- 
parative philology, though it has not yet 
been able to determine with certainty the 
origin of this curious genitive suffix -d@, can 
nevertheless mark off with exactness the 
dative termination from the genitive. The 
dative ending was originally -d@, a long 
diphthong (Gk. -a), which in certain positions 
in the sentence became -d@, a form used fora 
time in early Latin but afterwards dropped, 
and in others -&, that is to say the ordinary 
diphthong -ai, which in the classical period 
became -ae. The genitive ending -d?, passed 
(presumably through -dz) into the diphthong 
- about the time of Plautus, which, like 
the similar dative ending, became in classical 
Latin -ae. The identity of the gen. and 
dat. terminations in the classical period is 
the inevitable result of the phonetic laws of 
the language. Both reach the same goal, 
but their starting-point is not the same. In 
the third century B.c. and earlier genitive -a@ 
was quite remote from dative -az. 

The fifth declension, we have seen, followed 
the pattern of the first. We should expect 
then to find a disyllabie -2, which through 
the working of Latin phonetic laws would 
become -é7, and in rapid utterance even -é 
(class. -2) in the genitive, but a diphthongal 
-€ which would become either @ or -e7 (class. 
Lat. -2) in the dative. That is precisely 
what we do find in the earliest writer whose 
works have been preserved in sufficient 
extent to enable us to determine his habit of 
speech. Plautus uses dé, réi (occasionally 
rét, or with the form of rapid utterance, ré7) 
for the genitive ; but makes the dative of 
dies invariably disyllabic, of ves invariably 
monosyllabic. His treatment of the E-stems 
thus corresponds exactly to his treatment of 
the A-stems. 2 (ré) is with him a geni- 
tive, never a dative ; precisely as magndai is 
a genitive, never a dative form: e.g. J/i/. 
103 : 


magnii réi piblicai gratia. 

(For details I refer the reader to Seyffert 
Studia Plautina p. 26.)! Terence, too, 
employs no other than a monosyllabic ending 
for the dative of the fifth declension. The 
dative of fides, for example, is in his playsa 


1 Through an unfortunate confusion in the correc- 
tion of the proofs this fact has been wrongly stated 
in my Latin Language, p. 386, ch. vi. § 25. For 
‘the same as that of the genitive’ read ‘ the same as 
that of A-stems.” 

NO. XCII. VOL. X. 
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disyllabic word, variously printed by editors 
as fidé and fidéi, never trisyllabic. Ennius, 
Lucilius, and the Republican dramatists, so 
far as the extant fragments of their writings 
enable us to judge, followed the same 
usage.2 Laevius (ap. Prise. i. p. 242 H.) 
has quve. 

When we come to the poets of the close 
of the Republic and the beginning of the 
Empire, we find great dearth of evidence. 
The dative singular of a fifth declension 
word is seldom used. Catullus offers no 
example of one. But Lucretius, if the MSS. 
be correct, twice uses the abnormal form ré 
as dat. of res?; i. 687 


neque sunt igni simulata neque ulli 
Praeterea ré? quae corpora mittere possit 
Sensibus. 


ii. 235 
At contra nulli de nulla parte neque ullo 
Tempore inane potest vacuum subsistere 


rer. 
Horace’s ré in (, iii. 24, 64: 
curtae nescioquid semper abest é, 


is most naturally taken as a dative, though 
some editors make it a genitive. His fide 
on the other hand is absolutely free from 
doubt in S. i. 3, 95: 


prodiderit commissa fide. 


We do not get satisfactory evidence of 


2 Neue (Formenlehre* i, p. 378) quotes fide dat. 
from Ennius (ap. Non. p. 112 M.). But the manu- 
scripts’ reading (see Onions’ edition) reliquae fidei 
points to an archetype with reiique jidez, scanned 
reique fider, and gives no authority for a trisyllabic 


fide. His réz dat. in Ter. Ad. i. 2, 15 (95) has even 


less justification. All the MSS. agree in presenting 
the line in this, the indubitably correct form : 
réi dare operam, ruri ésse parcum ac sobrium. 

In the face of all this evidence we can hardly scan 
the line of Caecilius (Com. 25 R.) as: nil égo spéi 
credo: émnis res spissds facit. Ribbeck scans : nihil 
ego spei credo, The variation however of the MSS. 
(of Nonius) between n. rei ego c. (H'GZ'B) and a, e. 
spei c. (H*LPVZ?) may point to: 

nil spéi ego credo: dmnis res spissis facit. 
The testimony of ‘Publ. Syrus’ Append. 327: 
numquam satist spei inprobae quicquid datur, is of 
course of little value. 

3 J do not think that any stress should be laid on 
the fact that ves was an I.-Eur. éy-stem with dat. 
sing. réy-ai. For there is every indication that all 
Latin Fifth Decl. words, whatsoever may have been 
their I.-Eur. origin, formed their dat. sing. in one 
and the same way. 
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disyllabic -e¢ till we come to Manilius and 
Seneca,! e.g. Manil. iii. 107 : 


fideique tenet parentia vincla. 
v. 699: 
Nocte sub extrema permittunt jura diei. 


Seneca Zhy. 520; obsides fidei accipe. 
Hos innocentes, frater. Thy. 764: et 
datas fidei manus. Phaedr. 136 neve 
te dirae spei Praebe obsequentem. The 
prose authors cannot be used in evi- 
dence for the ‘disyllabic form of ending. 
For the older use of the diphthong ei was 
not wholly replaced by the classical spelling 
i till the beginning of the Empire (e.g. queis 
dat. plur.), so that fidez, diet, rei in Cicero, 
Caesar, etc., may represent a pronunciation 


fidi, dit, ri, as well as fidé, dit, r&.2 Nor, 


indeed, can the evidence of our MSS. be 
wholly accepted even for the spelling fidez, 
diet, ret against fide, die, re. Weknow from 
Aulus Gellius (second century A.D.) how 
persistently the scribes of the Empire effaced 
from their copies the antique forms of their 
originals ; and in one chapter of the Voctes 
Atticae (ix. 14) he mentions two actual 
examples of the modernising of fifth declen- 
sion forms ($2 corruptos autem quosdam 
libros repperi, in quibus ‘faciei’ scriptum 
est, illo, quod ante scriptum erat, oblitterato, 
and again § 3). Even if a genuine ancient 
form like fide, die, re did manage to survive 
the transcription of the Empire, it ran the 
greatest possible risk of being removed by 
Carolingian monk-copyists, who in obedience 
to their text-books of orthography would 
give every fifth declension dative the ending 
-ei, and would regard a form like fide, die, re 
in their original as a barbarous misspelling 
of the same stamp as paretem for parietem, 
quetus for quietus, ete. On the other hand 
the occasional dative @-forms in our MSS. of 
Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, etc., e.g. 
republicae Cic. Phil. ix. 1, 2; ix. 3, 6; xi. 9, 
21 (for a fuller list see Neue Formentl.” pp. 
378-9), deserve to be regarded as survivals 
of a genuine ancient spelling which was 


1 Seneca, be it noted, was the first to scan cuz as a 
disyllable, ewi. 

* So too in an inscription like the Epist. Praet. ad 
Tiburtes of c. 100 Bc. (C.Z.Z. i. 201): neque id 
uobeis neque rei poplicae uostrae oitile esse facere, 
the ei of vei may express the same sound as the e7 of 
wobeis. FIDE (dat.) on an old inscription of Picenum 
(C.1.L. i. 170) is equally ambiguous, for at this early 
time E often represents the diphthong ez. Cf. 
SALVTE for Salutez, class. Saluti, on an inscription 
of the same period and locality (i. 179). 
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either frequently or universally employed by 
these authors themselves.® 

More weight attaches to a single state- 
ment of Aulus Gellius than to any number 
of instances that can be quoted from ancient 
or mediaeval MSS. of spellings like fidei, 
diet. This grammarian, who belonged to the 
second century A.D., discusses in a chapter of 
his Voctes Atticae (ix. 14) the difficulties of 
the fifth declension, and expressly tells us 
that the best writers made the dative facie, 
not facie (presumably faciéz) : in casu autem 
dandi, qui purissime locuti sunt, non ‘ faciei,’ 
uti nune dicitur, sed ‘facie’ dixerunt. This 
is testimony that cannot be set aside; and 
it makes the case for die, facie, fide very 
strong indeed. It is somewhat startling to 
find how little evidence there is for the 
familiar forms of our grammars, facié, fidé, 
until Silver Age Latin. In the early litera- 
ture the dative termination is unmistakeably 
monosyllabic ; and this monosyllabic form, 
whether -ét (class. Lat. -7) or -é, is the only 
form that is correct according to the phonetic 
law; for it is the legitimate development 
of an original -é. At some time or other 
the incorrect form, disyllabic -e7, was intro- 
duced through false analogy, through 
analogy apparently of the genitive case. 
But at what precise time did this spurious 
form become current? To answer this 
question is-no easy matter; and yet it 
depends on the answer, whether facié, fidé 
are to remain in our grammars as_ the 
classical Latin forms. I wish that scholars 
who have made a special study of the text 
of Lucretius would let us know exactly how 
much weight they think ought to be attached 
to the reading of the MSS. in those isolated 
examples of disyllabic -e¢ in Republican 
Latin. Even if the reading is above suspi- 
cion, it is doubtful how far an imitator of 
the antique like Lucretius can be taken as 
an authority for the mode of speech that 


3 Julius Caesar in the second book of his De 
Analogia declared die, specie, etc., to be the true 
genitive forms. We should therefore expect to find 
these forms in his writings. But the MSS. offer 
persistently the ‘ modern’ ez-forms, though we have 
acie Bell. Gall. ii. 23, 1 (for fuller details see Neue, 
p. 379). This fifth decl. genitive in -2, the existence 
of which is beyond doubt, seems at first sight to 
break the natural sequence (1) -2, (2) -27, (3) -e7, (4) 
-t. But I think that the true explanation of it is 
that after the fourth stage had been reached (in the 
course of the second century B.c.), forms like progeniz, 
specii fell under suspicion of being second declension 
genitives and were reformed on the analogy of the 
other cases so as to end in -2, the characteristic vowel 
of the fifth declension, progenié, specié. The evi- 
dence for a dative in -e seems stronger than that for 
a genitive in -¢ in the early literature, e.g. Plautus, 

















was current in his own day. His ré may 
quite conceivably be a spurious archaism, 
like his supera for supra (cf. SVPRAD on 
the Sen. Consult. de Baecchanalibus of 
186 B.C.) 

What has hitherto kept the place of dat. 
digi, fid& in our Latin grammars free from 
question has been the belief that the gen. 
and dat. of the fifth declension were identical 
forms derived from the same origin ; so that 
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every instance of a disyllabic genitive -ei in 
Latin poetry was taken as evidence for the 
dative as well as for the genitive. That 
belief we see to be utterly erroneous, and 
its rejection involves the rejection of nearly 
all the evidence for a disyllabic -e¢ in the 
dative of the fifth declension in classical 
Latin. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


NOTES. 


Piautus, Amphitruo, 343 (Goetz-Schoell): 


Me. Servosne <es>an liber? So, Ut quom- 
que animo conlubitumst meo. 

Me. Ain vero? So. Aio enim vero. Me, 
Verbero. So. Mentiris nunc. 


The last two words in this passage are 
evidently the most important of all. Prof. 
Palmer thinks that Sosia speaks thus ‘ be- 
cause Mercury had said verbero (scoundrel), 
which Sosia pretends to understand as the 
present indicative.’ I have never been able 
to accept this explanation. Mercury, sur- 
prised by Sosia’s pert answer, Ut. . . meo, 
ejaculates, Ain vero? ‘ What’s that you 
say?’ the tone giving his utterance a 
force like ‘Can 1 have heard aright?’ 
Sosia, punning, pretends to take Mercury’s 
question literally as meaning ‘ Do you speak 
the truth?’ and hence answers by saying 
‘Why, yes, of course I do.’ Mercury, dis- 
gusted by the pun, cries Verbero ‘ Wretch,’ 
to which Sosia replies, ‘That’s a lie you’re 
uttering now.’ He is not a Verbero, but 
Sosia and a servus. 

Two points call for notice. (1) Ain vero? 
For the force given above to these words 
see Langen, Beitr. zur Krit. u. Erklar. 
des Pl., p. 119: ‘ain, ain tu, ain vero, 
ain tandem stehen entweder als Unterbre- 
chung der Rede eines Andern beim Beginne 
der Gegenrede oder als blosse Unterbrechung 
zum Ausdruck der Verwunderung, Ueber- 
raschung iiber das, was ein Anderer gesagt 
hat, im Ganzen bei Plautus mindestens 
fiinfundzwanzigmal Mal... .’ That it was 
perfectly possible, however, for Sosia to in- 
terpret them literally, without doing the 
least violence to the language, as mearing 
‘Are you telling me the truth?’ can be seen 
(a) from such a passage as Pl. “pid. 699 
where Ain tu? lubuit? is answered by Avo, 
vel da pignus, ni east filia, and (6) from the 


fact that not infrequently in Plautus vero = 
‘truthfully,’ ‘truly.’ See Brix-Niemeyer on 
Captivi, 567. 

(2) If we had Mentiris tu nunc in the text 
instead of the simple mentiris nune, every 
one would, I think, admit at once that the 
interpretation advanced in this note would 
be inevitable. I do not believe, however, 
that it is really invalidated by the absence 
of tu. I would reason thus. The primary 
contrast in the passage is not between the 
persons: hence we have neither ego with ato 
enim vero nor tu with mentiris nunc. The 
real antithesis is rather between the actions, 
between aio and mentiris.!_ This opposition 
has been emphasized by placing the verbs 
first in their respective clauses. Further, 
the actor could without difficulty make this 
contrast clear. Finally, since mentiris car- 
ries its owa subject with it, the emphasis 
placed upon it brings out sufficiently the 
secondary contrast between the persons. 


Plautus, Captivi, 769 ff. 


Maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers 
mihi : 

Laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festivita- 
tem, ferias, 

Pompam, penum, potationes, saturitatem, 
gaudium. 


The note on pompam in the Brix-Niemeyer 
edition runs as follows: ‘pompa, vgl. Plaut. 
fragm. Baccar. quoius haec ventri portatur 
pompa %? von einem massenhaften Marktein- 


1] have tried to bring this out by translating 
above ‘That’s a lie you’re uttering now!’ 

2 This is the only passage cited by Lewis and Short 
for this meaning of pompa, but the reference is 
wrongly given as Macrob. Saf, ii. 12. Correct to iii. 
16. 1, (Eyssenhardt). The same error is made by 
Friedlaender in his note on Petronius 60, to be cited 
presently. Brix-Niemeyer, though they had this 
place in mind, do not give the exact reference. 

HH 2 
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kauf fiir die Kiiche, der beim Nachhause- 
tragen das Bild eines Prozessionsaufzuges 
bot. Stich. 683 agite, ite foras: ferte pom- 
pam.’ Hallidie says rather vaguely: ‘In 
the Latin dramatists it (pompa) is used of 
provisions and other requisites for a banquet.’ 
One cannot help regretting that no citations 
are given in support of this statement. If 
we may trust Ribbeck’s indices, the word 
does not occur at all in the fragments of the 
tragic or the comic writers. I feel sure that 
it does not occur, at least in this sense, in 
Terence. Gray makes no comment on 
Stichus, 1. 1. 

Note that in the Baccaria, as in the Cap- 
tivi, pompa is used in this peculiar sense by 
a parasite. In the Stichus the speaker is a 
slave. We may, perhaps, conclude that 
this use is in its origin colloquial and 
plebeian. 

I have noted another good parallel in 
Petronius, 60: Iam illic (= in mensa) re- 
positorium cum placentis aliquot erat posi- 
tum, quod medium Priapus a pistore factus 
tenebat, gremioque satis amplo omnis generis 
poma et uvas sustinebat more vulgato. 
Avidius ad pompam manus porreximus.... . 
Friedlander cities Martial x. 31. 3, 4 


Nec bene cenasti: mullus tibi quattuor 
emptus 
Librarum cenae pompa caputque fuit, 


and xii. 62, 9 


Cernis ut Ausonio similis tibi pompa macello 
Pendeat et quantus luxurietur honos ? 


Only one of the three passages in Plautus, 
that from the Baccaria, is cited by him, but, 
as noted above, the reference is wrongly 
given. 


Plautus, TZrinummus, 533-537 (Brix- 
Niemeyer) : 


Neque umquam quisquamst, quoius ille ager 
fuit, 

Quin pessume ei res vorterit. Quorum fuit, 

Alii exolatum abierunt, alii emortui, 

Alii se suspendere. Em, nunc hic quoius est 

Ut ad incitast redactus. 


With the description of the ill luck at- 
tending the owner of this field compare 
what Aulus Gellius iii. 9 says of the equus 
Seianus. Especially interesting is § 3 
eundem equum tali fuisse fato sive fortuna 
ferunt, ut quisque haberet eum possideret- 
que, ut is cum omni domo, familia fortunis 





que omnibus suis ad internecionem deperiret. 
In §§ 4 and 5 follows a list of the calamities 
that befell the successive owners of the 
horse, and in § 6 we read: Hine proverbium 
de hominibus calamitosis ortum dicique soli- 
tum: Ille homo habet equum Seianum. 

In § 7 Gellius quotes another proverbial 
expression for an unfortunate possession, 
aurum Tolosanum, adding: Nam cum oppi- 
dum Tolosanum in terra Gallica Quintus 
Caepio consul diripuisset multumque auri in 
eius oppidi templis fuisset, quisquis ex ea 
direptione aurum attigit misero cruciabili- 
que exitu periit. 


Terence, Phormio, 140 ff. : 


Ge. Ad precatorem adeam credo, qui mihi 
Sic oret: ‘nunc amitte quaeso hunc; 
ceterum 
Posthac si quicquam, nil precor.’ Tan- 
tum modo 
Non addit: ‘ubi ego hine abiero, vel 
occidito,’ 


Add to Dziatzko’s note a reference to 
Plaut. pid. 687 (Goetz-Schoell), which 
contains an allusion to the precutor. Cf. also 
Petronius, 49: Nondum efilaverat omnia, cum 
repositorium cum sue ingenti mensam occu- 
pavit.. .deinde magis magisque Trimalchio 
intuens eum, ‘Quid? quid?’ inquit, ‘ porcus 
hie non est exinteratus? Voca, voca cocum 
in medium.’ Cum constitisset ad mensam 
cocus tristis et diceret se oblitum esse 
exinterare, ‘Quid? oblitus?’ Trimalchio 
exclamat, ‘putes illum piper et cuminum 
non coniecisse. Despolia.’ Non fit mora: 
despoliatur cocus atque inter duos tortores 
maestus consistit. Depr'ecari tamen omnes 
coeperunt et dicere: ‘solet fieri; rogamus, 
mittas ; postea st fecerit, nemo nostrum pro 
illo rogabit.’ 


Horace, Satires, i. 1. 49: 


vel dic quid referat intra 
naturae finis viventi, iugera centum an 
mille aret ? 


So far as I have noted, Kiessling alone of 
recent editors comments on the function of 
vel. His statement is: ‘vel verkniipft nicht 
dic, sondern die Frage quid refera?, als einen 
neuen Versuch die Unvernunft des ewigen 
Zusammenhiufens darzuthun, mit non tuus 
capiet venter plus ac meus’ in v. 45. This 
statement seems to me in part erroneous. 
Does not vel rather join the question guid 
referat to the question already put in v. 44: 
quid habet pulchri constructus acervus? In 
































































this way we make vel connect the two at- 
tempts thus far made ‘die Unvernunft des 
ewigen Zusammenhiiufens darzuthun.’ It 
is hardly necessary to quote examples in 
support of the connection of questions by 
adversative conjunctions. A simple refer- 
ence to passages like Verg. Aen. i. 369 Sed 
vos qui tandem, quibus aut venistis ab oris, 
Quove tenetis inter, or Livy i. 1. 7 pereunc- 
tatum deinde, qui mortales essent, unde aut 
quo casu profecti domo quidve quaerentes in 
agrum Laurentem exissent, and Weissen- 
born’s note, will suffice. 


Horace, Satires, i. i. 68 ff. : 


Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina—quid rides? mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur: congestis undique saccis 
Indormis inhians, et tamquam parcere sacris 
Cogeris aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis. 


Of recent editors some—Palmer, Wick- 
ham, Greenough—are silent about the words 
italicized in the foregoing passage, others— 
Schiitz, Kiessling, Orelli-Mewes (editio 
maior), Kirkland—agree in taking wndique 
as = ‘from every side.’ Schiitz writes on 
v. 71: ‘Der Geizhals schlaft auf seinen un- 
dique (per fas et nefas) zusammengerafften 
Geldsiicken mit aufgesperrtem Munde, d. h. 
gierig nach mehr, wie der durstige Tantalus 
nach Wasser ; selbst im Schlafe verliisst ihn 
die Begierde nicht.’ Cf. Kiessling: ‘ Nicht 
die sacct sind wndigue congesti, sondern das 
in ihnen enthaltene Geld: aber saccis ist 
um des Wortspiels mit dem folgenden an 
derselben Versstelle sacris gewihlt ;’ Orelli- 
Mewes: ‘congestis undique “quos omni 
quaestus genere parasti;”’ Kirkland, ‘gath- 
ered together from every side ; 7.e. by every 
means of gain.’ 
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I prefer to take wndique here as = ‘on 
every side.’ If we so interpret, we shall 
not need to take saccis as put by metonymy 
for the contents of the bags rather than the 
bags themselves, and we shall, I think, get a 
closer parallel between the miser’s situation 
and that of Tantalus. The miser, falling 
asleep, with mouth agape, in the midst of 
the money bags piled high on every side of 
him might well remind one of Tantalus with 
mouth open trying to catch the abounding 
waters that touch his very lips. If I may 
use the phrase, the miser is in the midst of 
a flood of money bags, even as Tantalus is 
in the midst of the flood of waters. Note 
too that with this view congestis at once 
receives additional point as suggesting the 
same idea of abundance in the miser’s case 
that flumina, v. 69, does in the case of 
Tantalus. We have a second pair of related 
pictures in the balancing words captat and 
inhians: see Kiessling ad loc. The one by 
implication pictures Tantalus’ open mouth 
as he seeks to drink, the other by direct 
statement brings vividly to the mind the 
figure of the miser greedily gaping over his 


gold. 


Horace, Satires, i. 5. 50: 


Hinc nos Coccei recipit plenissima villa 


For a good commentary on plenissima 
villa ef. Cicero, Cato Maior, § 56: Semper 
enim boni assiduique domini referta cella 
vinaria, olearia, etiam penaria est, villaque 
tota locuples est, abundat porco, haedo, agno, 
gallina, lacte, caseo, melle. Jam horum ipsi 
agricolae succidiam alteram appellant. 
CHARLES KNappP. 
Barnard College. . 





LATIN BARBA 


“ How is Lat. barba ‘beard,’ for which we 
should expect *farba” from Idg. *bhardha-’} 
“(O.H.G. bart, O. Bulg. brada) to be ex- 
plained? All the attempted explanations 
known to us are unsatisfactory.” 

So wrote Professor Karl Brugmann in 
1886 (Grundriss, vol. i. § 338 Rem.), and 
still in 1896 the question awaits an answer. 

Professor F. Stolz, Lat. Gr.2, 1890, § 55, 

1 See Brugmann, Grundr. vol. i., §§ 338, 370; 
and Stolz, Lat. Gr.?, 1890, § 55, p. 295. 





AND ITS INITIAL &. 


p. 295, and, more recently again, Mr. W. 
M. Lindsay, Zhe Lat. Lang., 1894, ch. iv. 
§ 104, p. 283, have sought to explain the 
initial 6 of barba as due to assimilation. 
But were that so, why have not /faber? and 
fiber 3 likewise become *baber and *biber ? 
Before I venture to offer what I believe 


2 Containing f from Idg, dh, see Brugmann op. 
cit. i. § 379 ; and Stolz. /.c. 

3 Containing f from Idg. 
cit. i. § 341. 


bh, see Brugmann op. 
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to be a hitherto unsuggested solution of this 
difficult problem, it will be of use to consider 
the evidence at hand relative to the date of 
the initial 6 of barba :— 

That an eminently early date must neces- 
sarily be assigned for the supersession of 
the initial f of Lat. */arba by 6 is proved by 
the Latin name Barbatus found twice on the 
inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios :— 
(1) on that of L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus 
the consul of 298 s.c. (C.L.Z. i. 30, an inscrip- 
tion which according to Ritsch] “dates not 
later than 520 u.c.,” 234 B.c.), and (2) on 
that of Barbatus’ son, L. Cornelius Scipio, 
the consul of 259 Bc. (C.LLZ. i. 32, which, 
according to Ritschl, was “ probably written 
about 500 u.c.” 254 B.c.).! 

Having thus shown the antiquity of the 
initial 6 of Lat. barba (for which *farba was 
to have been expected as coming from Idg. 
*bhardha-), I may venture to offer my own 
explanation. I would suggest that Lat. 
barba owed its initial 6 to the influence of 
Celtic,” influence which may be dated either 
390 B.c., the year of the invasion and 
occupation of Rome by the Celts under 
Brennus,’ or indeed at any time in the first 
half of the fourth century B.c., during which 
the Gauls (as the Romans called them *) or 
Celts (as they called themselves‘) “often 
returned to Latium” (Mommsen, Zhe History 
of the Roman Republic, abr. ed., 1891, ch. 
ix. pp. 80, 81).° 

' Of the Latin proper-names formed on barba (e.g. 
Barba, Barbo, Barbatus, Barbula, Ahenobarbus) Bar- 
batus is, I think, the only one occurring on énscrip- 
tions so early as the ‘ Inscriptiones vetustissimae bello 
Hannibalico quae videntur anteriores’ (= C.J. L. i. 
Pars Prior), and therefore the only one which is of 
use in the present enquiry. 

* For b was the regular representative of Idg. bh 
in Prim. Celti¢; compare e.g. O.Ir. bri gen. breg 
‘mountain,’ Gall. brigi- (in Brigiani, Are-brigium) : 
Skr. brh-dnt- ‘great, high,’ Armen. barjr ‘high,’ 
root-form *bhrgh- (see Brugmann, op. cit. vol. i. 
§ 341). 

’ *Brennus,’ or, to be strictly correct, ‘ The 
Brennus’ (Brennus merely signifying ‘king’ or 
‘chief ’). 

* See F. Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language (new edition 1882), vol, i. Lect. v., p. 225 
note. 

© If not too fanciful, an argument in favour of the 
earlier date, 390 B.c. may be drawn from the fami- 
liar legend that it was to the‘stroking of the beard of 
M. Papirius by one of the invading Celts and the 
consequent retaliation wherewith the latter sought 
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The Celts themselves are known to have 
borrowed the Latin word for ‘ gold,’ namely 
aurum ® (whence Irish or, Cymr. awr, Camb. 
our, eur). Hence it is not an extravagant 
presumption that they in their turn may 
have left on Latin some traces (however 
slight) of their own language. 

It well deserves mention here that there 
is good ground for believing Lat. gladius 
‘sword’ to have been in reality a loan-word 
from Celtic‘: Welsh cledd cleddyf ‘ sword’ 
(cf. eg. St. Matthew xxvi. 52, Dychwel dy 
gleddyf i? w le: canys pawl a’r a gymmerant 
gleddyf, a ddifethir a chleddyf, “Put up 
again thy sword into its place: for all they 
that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword”), Gael. and Ir. claidheamh ‘sword’ 
(seen also in claidheamhmor ‘a great sword, 
broadsword,’ more recognisable in the angli- 
cised spellings claymore glaymore).® 

On the evidence at our disposal (meagre 
though it is admitted to be) I venture to 
believe that we may be right in regarding 
the initial 6 of Lat. barba (beside the correct 
Lat. *farba) as one of the traces of Celtic 
influence on Latin.” 

L. Horton-Smitu. 


to avenge the insult, that the general slaughter of 
the aged Roman senators who had refused to leave 
their ancestral halls was due (see T, Arnold History 
of Rome®, vol. i, ch. xxiv. pp. 543-545). 

6 Latin aurum was borrowed by the Celts from 
Latin [after the date of ‘rhotacism,’ concerning 
which see the second of ‘ Two Papers on the Oscan 
Word Anasaket’ (London: D. Nutt, nearly ready) 
§ 7, note] at ‘the time of the great Celtic movement 
southwards... which introduced the black day of 
Allia (390 b.c.) into the Roman Calendar.” See O. 
Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples”, Engl. ed. 1890, Part iii. ch. iv. p. 177. 

7 This possibility has already been noticed by 
King and Cookson, Sounds and Inflexions in Greek 
and Latin, 1888, p. 126). 

8 The word gludius occurs in the Annales of 
Ennius (239—169 B.c.), while the diminutive GJadi- 
olus (@yxeptdiov) is found as the title of a comedy of 
Livius Andronicus (flor. 240 B.c.). It is thus 
obvious that the word (if a loan-word) must have 
been borrowed at a fairly early date. 

¥ At what date was the word barbarus borrowed 
by Latin from Greek? (For the fact of its having 
been so borrowed see Stolz, Lat. Gr.? § 42, p. 283). 
Was it borrowed so early as the first half of the fourth 
century B.c.? And, if so, could the transition of 
Lat. *farba to barba under the influence of Celtic 
possibly have been aided by the common use of the 
word barbarus among the Romans as an appellation 
of the Celts ? 
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NOTES ON VIRGIL, GZORG. IT. 501-2. 


THE explanation of populi tabularia quoted 
by Mr. Ray from Forbiger in the October 
number of the Classical Review rests on a 
more respectable authority than Forbiger’s, 
being taken verbally by Forbiger from 
Heyne’s commentary. But Mr. Ray does not 
seem to have noticed that it bears a different 
sense from that which he attaches to it, and 
that the sense which he attaches to it does 
not suit the drift of the passage. ‘ Happy 
is the peasant,’ Mr. Ray explains the phrase, 
‘who has not seen the grinding injustice of 
the tax-farmers.’ It is obvious to remark 
that this was precisely what the peasant did 
see, and the inhabitant of Rome did not. 
But Heyne’s explanation is something quite 
different : ‘Happy is the peasant who has 
not dealt in public contracts.’ His simple 
and natural life is contrasted with that of 
the financier, as, in the words which immed- 
iately precede, it was contrasted with that 
of the lawyer and politician. 

This explanation gives Virgil’s phrase a 
rational and appropriate meaning. But 
whether the words will bear it is a different 
question. These contracts of the publicant 
were only one sub-division of the mass of 
public records preserved in the Roman Re- 
cord Office attached to the Temple of Saturn, 
and not even the most important sub- 
division. One of the two notes on the 
phrase in the Servian commentary is in the 
following apt and accurate words: ‘negotia 
publica et rationes populi, quae in tabulis 
scribuntur, unde tabularia dicta.’ So far as 
the phrase expresses an abstract idea it can 
hardly be restricted to any more special 
meaning. 

But what is important to grasp—as the 
Georgics are a poem and not a treatise on 
political economy—is not so much the ab- 
stract idea in Virgil’s mind as its imaginative 
embodiment. The mere use of the word 
vidit rather than novit indicates that urban 
life rises inevitably before the poet’s mind 


NOTE ON HOMER 


Wuen I see the most brilliant of our 
younger Homeric scholars proposing d@avd- 
tows Ovntoict 7’ 6verap Kal TOA xdppa, another 
of the established reputation of Prof. 
Tyrrell suggesting dvecap kippa réerukTat, and 





in a concrete shape. This imaginative in- 
stinct, which must needs think in visible 
forms, acts in the moulding of Virgil’s sen- 
tence with accumulating force. The first 
touch of concrete form is given by the 
epithet, ferrea, attached to the abstract word 
iura. In the next member of the sentence 
the process goes a step further, and political 
life is now presented under the visible and 
tangible symbol of the Roman Forum, the 
central spot of its action. But at this point 
theimagination has gathered so much momen- 
tum that it will not stop. ‘The mad forum,’ 
the flat paved space filled with its seething 
crowd, is actually present to Virgil’s inner 
eyes; and as part of the same picture, the 
vast mass of the great Record Office across 
its upper end, a silent background to the 
shouting orators and surging mob below. 

I follow Mr. Ray in using the word Re- 
cord Office. But that particular tabularium 
was more than this. For a proper English 
parallel we must conceive of the Treasury 
and the Record Office in one building occu- 
pying the site of the National Gallery ; with 
Westminster Abbey close behind and above 
them, the Houses of Parliament and the 
Law Courts sitting in the Royal College of 
Physicians or St. Martin’s Church, and the 
general elections for the whole country, 
speeches and all, going on in Trafalgar 
Square. 

There could hardly be a more complete 
instance of the organic imagination caught, 
if one may say so, at work. Curiously 
enough Ovid, so often an unconscious com- 
mentator on Virgil’s methods, unites the 
first and last steps of the Virgilian climax, 
in a line describing the House of the Fates 
(Metam. xv. 810), solido rerwm tabularia 
Jerro. The contrast could not be more 
neatly put between the creative and the 
mechanical imagination. 

J. W. Mackalt. 


HYMN DEM. 268. 


finally Mr. Allen raising no objection to the 

latter on metrical grounds,! I cannot re- 

frain from pointing out that a syllable 

naturally short cannot be lengthened at the 
1 Classical Review for last month, pp. 388, 393, 
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end of the fourth foot by position,! unless 
it forms a monosyllabic word. There are 
no doubt a few exceptions in Homer but so 
few and so doubtful that they afford no sup- 
port for importing another. Thus in the 
phrase Bodms or Boom wéotvia “Hpy the t is 
certainly long and we should perhaps ac 
cent Bowms zorvia. At ® 126 we should 
read, I now think, pedraivy piy(c) bratge. 
' Unless of course the consonant or consonants 
lengthening it are part of the same word. 


THE NEW EDITION OF BUSOLT’S GRIECHISCHE GESCHICHTE. 


G. Busott: Griechische Geschichte, Band ii. 
Die aeltere attische Geschichte und die 
Perserkriege. Zweite vermehrte u. vollig 
umgearbeitete Auflage. 1895. Large 
8vo. pp. xviii. 814. 13 Mk. 


The second edition of Professor Busolt’s 
chief work is all, and more than all, it pro- 
fesses to be, an enlarged and thoroughly 
revised version of the first (1885-1888). It is 
virtually a new and in every way a bigger 
book. It is also a better book, an observa- 
tion not necessarily consequent on the pre- 
ceding. The improvement arises not so 
much from any change in the author’s 
method, as from the notable additions to 
our resources which have been made during 
the last ten years, since the first and second 
‘Parts,’ which have now grown into the 
first and second ‘ Volumes’ of this History, 
saw the light. From two different quarters 
Greek history has received large endow- 
ments, by the Mykenaean renaissance—it 
must still for convenience be called Myke- 
naean—and by the discovery of the Aris- 
totelian Polity of Athens. These original 
additions have naturally been attended by 
a huge and rapid output of treatises and 
articles, a formidable increment in the biblio- 
graphy of our subject. It is enough to 
make less capable or more distracted students 
well nigh despair to see with what apparent 
ease Professor Busolt not merely utilises 
the additions to our original sources, but 
also digests the masses of accumulating 
exegesis, down to the last German mono- 
graph, before going to press. His exemplary 
diligence in this respect would make hi: 
work indispensable to all students of Gree) 
history, quite apart from the value of his 
own contribution to the discussion raised 
by the new material, and by the literature 
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The rule was observed throughout the whole 
course of Greek epic verse. Indeed in the 
late highly polished school of hexameter 
writers it is still more stringent, for they 
decline to lengthen even a monosyllable in 
thest at this part of the verse, at any rate 
generally speaking. 

I believe that the only two exceptions to 
the Homeric rule in the Hymns are xxxii. 6 
and xxxiv. 18, a precious pair of lines. ° 

ARTHUR Piatt. 


arising out of it. This growth of materials 
has led the author not merely to enlarge his 
volumes, but to re-distribute his chapters 
and paragraphs, and, indeed, to renumber 
and to rename them. The effect here is 
all for the better, and fully bears out the 
author’s prefatory claim to exhibit a more 
thorough-going analysis of the original 
sources, and a more convenient synthesis of 
results than in the first edition. Yet, here 
I venture to suggest argumenti causa that 
the new first chapter (Die mykenische epoche 
i.2 3-126), useful and interesting as it is in 
itself, somewhat disturbs the syminetry and 
even the method observable in the Handbuch 
as a whole. This chapter is in the first 
place an inventory and description of the 
material remains of the so-called Mykenaean 
period. It is in the second place a survey 
of the geographical distribution of those 
remains, and a discussion of the antecedents 
and origin of the Mykénaean culture, with 
results probably not all acceptable, even 
now, to our leading archaeologists. It is 
not, and indeed it could not be, a history of 
the Mykenaean period ; the time is not yet 
come for that. This first chapter is pre- 
ceded by three pages on the sources and 
recent bibliography (Quellen und Literatur) : 
but the description of the archaeological 
evidences is here the description of the real 
Quellen, the most authentic, the most primi- 
tive. The second chapter deals with the 
origin of the historical complex of Greek 
states (Die Entstehung der geschichtlichen 
Staatenwelt): but the ‘ Mykenaean’ states 
are becoming more real than some of their 
siecessors: they had their constitutions, 
heir cults, their economy, their politics, as 
vell as their arts, and arms, all which can 
hardly be relegated permanently to the 
‘praehistoric’ limbo. In truth, Busolt’s 
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present arrangement can be but tran- 
sitional. We may hope to see in the 
third, or in the fourth edition of the same 
work from the same learned pen, a further 
stage reached in the thorough-going analysis 
of evidences, and in the convenient synthesis 
of results. Meanwhile the book in its 
present form may safely be taken to exhibit 
more fully and fairly than any similar work 
the position of the whole argument down to 
the date of its publication (1893): and we 
can trust the indefatigable author, when the 
time comes for a retractation of the problems 
discussed in his first and second chapters, to 
place his readers once again fully abreast of 
the ever-growing argument. 

The large amount of space devoted in the 
first volume to the Mykenaean question, and 
the discovery meanwhile of the ‘A@nvaiwv 
rohireia entailed the transfer of Larly Altic 
history to the second volume, with which 
indeed we are here more directly concerned : 
nor merely the transfer, but a wholesale 
reconsideration, only some few degrees less 
far-reaching and novel than the results of 
that Mykenaean renaissance before recorded. 
In dealing with the new text, a source, or 
at least a ‘channel,’ (to borrow a distinction 
from v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff), of a class 
with which a scholarly historian is of course 
well qualified to deal, Professor Busolt 
naturally moves with even more authority 
than among the ruins and relics of Mykenai. 
We have all tried our hands, with more or 
less success, on the text, or on the contents, 
of the recovered treatise: and for a while 
the English contribution to the new debate 
was both prompt and ample. It must now 
be confessed that with the works of Kaibel 
and of Blass, of Wilamowitz and of Busolt 
before us—to name only the more consider- 
able representatives—Germany is leaving 
us behind. It was bound to be so. What 
chance has a lecturer in Oxford—or, for 
aught I know, in Dublin or in Cambridge— 
of getting an audience together, out of our 
‘Mods.’ ridden, ‘Greats’ ridden, Tripos 
ridden, Civil Service haunted first-classees, 
to stand such a course of deliberate and 
exemplary analysis, as we see deposited in 
Aristoteles und Athen, even assuming the 
genius and learning among us to essay it? 
There may be better times in store for those 
now condemned, or permitted, ‘to bow 
themselves in the house of Rimmon’—our 
examinations-idol — but meanwhile his 
votaries are fain for the most part to serve 
this false god with dainties condensed from 
the works of those German prophets. But 
to return :—it is no matter for regret that 
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Professor Busolt had printed the first two 
hundred pages of his second volume before 
the appearance of Avistoteles und Athen, and 
has only been able to use that brilliant and 
suggestive work for the history from Drakon 
onwards, and, for that, only after having 
worked out his own results. We have thus 
in the volume before us, and especially in 
the forty pages devoted to the discussion of 
the new authority on its own merits, a 
more independent, or perhaps a less polemi- 
cal, appreciation of the ’A@yvaiwy odureia 
than is possible to any one now, at least 
until he has accepted, or refuted, von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Thus it will 
count for something with those, who may 
not be able to form an independent judg- 
ment, that Busolt, like v. Wilamowitz, 
regards the Polity as Aristotle’s. It would 
save a deal of trouble, no doubt, even in 
the matter of mere citation, to be convinced 
that we might quote the treatise as Aris- 
totle’s, sans phrase. But even the ingenious 
manner in which v. Wilamowitz dovetails 
the composition of the Politics—or of the 
various courses of lectures which that work 
may represent—into the composition of the 
Polity, is rather suggestive than convincing. 
Perhaps those who doubt the strict Aris- 
totelian authorship of the Polity may have 
been expecting too much from the historical 
excursions of the father of Logic: but 
‘very Aristotle’ will still seem to many an 
hypothesis unnecessary to explain any of 
the data, and well-nigh irreconcileable with 
some of them. Apart from the traditional 
ascription of the “A@nvaiwy wodureia (plus 157 
similar tracts) to Aristotle, would any 
scholar have identified the author of the Br. 
Mus. Papyrus cxxxi. with the author of the 
Politics? Well, yes, perhaps the brilliant 
writer of Avristoteles und Athen, who has 
convinced himself, and Professor Busolt too, 
that the author of the oligarchic party-pam- 
phlet, which we all recognize among the 
sources of the Polity, was Theramenes, son 
of Hagnon, of Steiria, and none other. 
This identification adds not merely a fresh 
fame to Theramenes, but a new name to the 
list of Greek authors: for, it was not 
previously proved that Theramenes had 
published anything, no, not even his own 
speeches (A. u. A. i. 167). But it was, we 
are now told, from this lost and forgotten 
work of Theramenes that Aristotle derived, 
at the eleventh hour, after writing the well- 
known passage in the Politics on Drakon 
(2, 12, 1274b), that later account of the 
Drakontic Constitution, which formed one 
of the surprises of the new-found ’A@yvaiwy 
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moXteia. Busolt may have done well in 

vancelling his acceptance of the hypothesis 
that Kritias indited the said brochure: but 
the tempting ascription to Theramenes is 
unprovable. If an authentic work by 
Theramenes had just come into ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
hands, and he was borrowing largely from 
it things new and old, it is a little unfor- 
tunate that no reference, however remote, to 
the literary activity of Theramenes occurs 
in the text. The praise of him by name in 
association with Nikias and Thukydides [son 
of Melesias] makes nothing for his authority 
as a writer, but rather the reverse, especially 
as it occurs in a context, for which Ther- 
amenes cannot have been ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
authority. It is one thing to suppose that 
the writer of the Polity had a more or less 
authentic report of a speech, or of speeches, 
of Theramenes in 404 B.c., or in 412-1 B.c., 
and used them in writing his accounts of 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred and of 
the Régime of the Thirty; it is another 
thing to name Theramenes as author of a 
never-cited tract, in which the Drakontic 
Constitution was set out, with much more to 
the same effect. But even if the description 
of the Drakontic Constitution in ’A@. zod. 4 
were demonstrably traced to the pen of Ther- 
amenes, that would leave its historical char- 
acter as dubious, nay, as discreditable, as 
ever. Busolt has not been beguiled into 
accepting von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
verdict on the historical value of this 
passage, and Busolt’s opinion on this matter 
is the more valuable, as he was originally 
prepared to reconstruct the constitutional 
history of Athens, upon the supposition 
that the Drakontic Constitution was a dis 
tinct and authentic stage in the order of 
events. The argument of Aristoteles und 
Athen helps to vindicate the passage as 
a genuine part of the original text, and 
plausibly nominates an ultimate authority 
for this novel and inconsequent chapter in 
Athenian history; but it has done very 
little (in my opinion) to render the passage 
acceptable as a real addition to our know- 
ledge of the state of Prae-Solonian Athens, 
and for this conclusion it is pleasant to be 
able to cite the authority of Busolt’s second 
thoughts, ! 

1 To avoid misunderstanding, it may be well to 
note that the sceptic is not bound to deny the 
restriction of the franchise, in Drakon’s time, to the 
citizens who carried arms, and themselves provided 
the arms they carried (of ra S3Aa mapexduevor). But 
the crucial question is whether Drakon was the 
author of a new Constitution, and of a new Consti- 
tution which is fairly described in ’A@ moa. 4. Is 
the authority or the argument of the Polity enough 
to carry that conclusion? I trow not. 
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Concerning still more primitive times and 
institutions, and their treatment by Busolt, 
and other German authorities, I can but 
allow myself here one general remark. 
Undoubtedly something may be recovered 
in regard to the character of ‘ancient law,’ 
from texts and inscriptions of the fourth 
and subsequent centuries, and a historian is 
bound in the first instance to make the most 
of the direct evidences, so far as they go, 
It seems, however, a shortcoming that recent 
investigation in Germany ignores, or even 
deliberately rejects, the assistance of 
analogies furnished by the comparative and 
anthropological methods to Hellenic origines. 
The primitive, or relatively primitive, con- 
dition of society, of government, of domestic 
and religious institutions within the area of 
later Hellenism will never be fully under- 
stood, without recourse to anthropology. 
We have the best precedent for the position, 
for there is hardly a method employed by 
anthropology to day which is not potentially 
used by Thucydides in his immortal proem, 
on the beginnings of Greek history. From 
this point of view an English reader may 
be struck by the amount in Busolt’s section 
on the Beginnings of the Athenian State (§ 
15), which is valid or verifiable only for 
post-Eukleidean Athens. Aristotle, in the 
Politics, fell into the mistake of supposing 
that the analysis of the domestic institutions 
of Athens in the fourth century supplied 
the clue to the historic origin of the city- 
state. He formulated the parent idea which 
Sir Henry Maine, twenty-two centuries 
later, represented as ‘The Patriarchal 
theory.’ The name may be a mis-nomer, 
but we cannot get rid of it now, the rather, 
as it has provoked the not less objectionable 
term ‘matriarchate,’ to describe that condi- 
tion of society, in which kinship is traced 
through females chiefly or exclusively, and 
institutions conform, in a greater or less 
degree, to this uncivilised precedent. For 
German Hellenists I will not say the works 
of McLennan, but the works of their own 
savant, A. H. Post, apparently do not exist. 
(Those writers are both gathered to their 
fathers, and can be named without fear or 
favour). To take one instance; the im- 
portance of the Avunculate, or mother’s 
brother’s right, in early Hellenic, or appar- 
ently Hellenic, society, is hardly to be ex- 
plained save by analogies, of which anthro- 
pologists can supply any number. Some 

curious points in Athenian law, eg. the 
legality, under certain circumstances, of 
marriage between children of one father, 
may be in part explicable as survivals of 
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‘matriarchal’ rights. Again, no one ac- 
quainted with the literature of this subject 
is likely to acquiesce (with Busolt, p. 114) 
in the interpretation of éuoydAaxres (Milk- 
brothers ?) as originally ‘the descendants of 
acommon Father.’ We shall never get to 
the bottom of the problems touching the 
nature and origin of tribes and phratries, or 
understand the revolution, or evolution, 
which passed over society in Attica and 
elsewhere, in the beginnings of history, by 
the mere analysis and description of society 
as it was in the fourth, or even in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, within the strictly 
Hellenic city-states. 

It is not possible here to discuss the mass 
of details upon which issue might be taken 
with the learned author of this large yet 
closely packed volume, but I may note a few 
of the points specially interesting to myself. 
(1) Busolt rejects Beloch’s suggestion that 
the stories of the two expulsions of Peisi- 
stratos are duplicates in disguise ; but I do 
not find his refutation (p. 320) quite con- 
elusive. On this point v. Wilamowitz agrees 
with Busolt: but v. Wilamowitz himself 
detects a doublette in the Herodotean stories 
of the Atheno-Aiginetan wars, and it is 
doubtful if the greater chronological con- 
sistency of the Peisistratid tradition, can 
rescue the stories in detail. (2) Busolt (pp. 
167, 583) retains the view that at Athens in 
490 B.c, the supreme command circulated 
day by day within the strategic college. I 
have elsewhere (I trust) made it more prob- 
able that at Marathon the Strategi were 
still Colonels of the phylic regiments, and 
the ‘War-Lord’ still in supreme command. 
(3) Busolt (p. 528), accepts the story of the 
conduct of Miltiades at the Danube, the 
incredibility of which Thirlwall long ago 
pointed out, and the origin of which I have 
elsewhere tried to explain. (4) Busolt re- 
tains his former chronology for the Ionian 
revolt, by which the siege of Miletus is 
made out to have lasted three years: objec- 
tions and alternatives to this chronology I 
have urged elsewhere at sufficient length. 

It is natural that in undertaking to digest 
not merely all the ancient authorities but 
nearly all the immense literature of the 
present day upon our subject, Professor 
Busolt should now and then make himself 


. responsible for discrepant utterances. Thus 


(on p. 650) the anecdote about Themistokles 
and the increase of the Athenian fleet told 
in the ’A@. woA. is dismissed as ‘highly 
improbable in itself, and a contradiction of 
the older sources,’ while on the next page 
an element of truth is conceded to it. If 


Prof. Busolt had happened to recall, in this 
connexion, the statement of Herodotus con- 
cerning Kleinias son of Alkibiades and his 
own trireme (Hdt. 8, 17), he might have 
found the contradiction less absolute, and 
the element of truth somewhat more prob- 
able. In dealing with the stories of the 
Persian wars, which form the second theme 
of this volume, the author could not exhibit 
such an advance on the previous edition of 
his work as in the earlier chapters, for there 
has been little fresh evidence to consider. 
His duty has been of necessity confined to 
a report on the ever growing bibliography, 
and a revision of his own previous positions 
in view of more recent discussions. It is to 
be regretted that the author cannot have 
seen Mr, G. B. Grundy’s map of the battle 
field of Plataea, with accompanying paper, 
published by the R. G, 8. in 1894, as that 
sound bit of work has completely antiquated 
previous surveys. Among recent studies H. 
Delbriick’s brilliant monograph appears to 
have exercised some influence on Busolt’s 
treatment of the Persian wars, and he has 
gone the length of accepting the Visions- 
hypothese as the true explanation of the 
celebrated Shield-episode at Marathon: but 
he reacts freely, as might be expected, 
against the exaggerated scepticism of H. 
Welzhofer, who is a veritable advocatus 
diaboli in regard to the canonisation of 
Herodotus. 

This second edition does not reach the 
point at which the first edition ended: the 
history of the Pentekontaetia is relegated to 
the third volume, for which probably we 
shall not now have long to wait. Whether 
that third volume will carry us down to the 
end of the fourth century remains to be 
seen: but those who know the Vorschungen 
sur griechischen Geschichte (1880), and re- 
member that Dr. Georg Busolt made his 
début with a substantial monograph on 
‘The Second Athenian League’ (1874), are 
looking forward with the liveliest interest 
to the remaining volumes of this History. 
On the scale now ruling the work the third 
volume, which was originally intended to 
reach the battle of Chaironeia, can scarcely 
go lower than the archonship of Eukleides : 
but it may be hoped that a fourth and final 
volume will appear before a new edition of 
the earlier volumes is demanded. This hope 
may look rather like a left-handed compli- 
ment, but it is expressed in the interests of 
the author and of his subject. The later 
volumes will fill a gap left by the abrupt 
close of Duncker’s great History. Busolt’s 
work is dedicated to Duncker, that is now 
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to his memory. It is becoming the fashion 
in some quarters to dismiss Duncker as the 
modern Ephoros, who bedizened the native 
simplicity of the historic Muse with his 
rationalism and his rhetoric: but whatever 
may have been the value of the Egyptian 
and Oriental portions of his work, in 
regard to which Duncker could not himself 
control the native sources, his contribution 
to the discussion of the problems of Greek 
history is not to be despised, and its sudden 
cesser with the second year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was a real misfortune. That 
misfortune Busolt’s forthcoming volumes will 
more than compensate, but the loss will not 
be in every respect covered. Busolt’s work 
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is a monument of learning, and of scientific 
exposition: he has deliberately sacrificed 
upon that altar the charms of literary art. 
His work is conscientiously devoid of 
rhetorical merit, and it is no mere pastime 
to read it from cover to cover. Very full 
tables of contents facilitate the use of the 
volumes as books of reference, but I note 
with eager approval the author’s pledge that 
his work shall not close without a copious 
index (einen ausfiihrlichen Register). This 
promise constitutes an additional reason to 
wish the distinguished author well and 
quickly through the remainder of his 
laborious task. 
ReEGiInaLD W. Macan. 


BLAYDES’ ADVERSARIA. PART LI. 


Adversaria in Comicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, scripsit et collegit F. H. M. 
Buaypes, LL.D. Pars Il. secundum ed. 
Kockianiam. Halle, 1896. Pp. 360. M. 7. 


Dr. Kock’s edition of the Fragments of 
Attic Comedy has given the study of them 
a new stimulus; to be welcomed, not only 
because they are interesting in themselves, 
but because of their influence upon the 
later Greek literature—and, of course, upon 
the Roman. I am not thinking only of 
mere centos, Epistles of Alciphron and 
Aristaenetus ; but Lucian, for instance, the 
romance-writers, sophists, moralists, epi- 
grammatists—Comedy was for these what 
Homer was for the tragedians. Comedy 
—especially the middle and the new—was 
the abundant spring that supplied them 
with themes and types and phrases. 

This may be illustrated by a new 
example. In a tirade against women 
[Lucian] Amor. 42 ii. 443 (a sophistic 
ovykpiots) : Tis ovv 6 peTa THY TOTALTHY Tapa- 
oxeviv Bios; evOds ard THs oikias Efodo1, Kat 
Tas Oeds éxitpiBwv Tovs yeyapnKotas, dv éviwv 
ot KaKodaimoves avdpes ovd€ aita ivagt Ta 
évopata—Kwdradas,' ei tvxor, Kai Tevervddc 
das, 4 Tv Ppvyiav? daipova kati Tov 
Svaépwta koppov eT7mi TS TOLpeve. 
reXetrai d& droppyTot kai xwpis avdpav 
tromta pvotypia Kkai—ti yap det repre 
amrExetv;—dtagdGopa Wvxys. Sommer- 
brodt, the latest editor, places an asterisk 
against was Oeds and remarks ‘7. earns OT 
Harl. Obscura haec neque ullo modo adhuc 
1 Ar. Lys. 2, Nub. 52 Blaydes. 

? Pollux iii 11, Diog. Laert. vi. 1, 1. 








illustrata. Hoc solum constat interiisse 
haud pauca ante dv éviwv.’ There is no 
omission, nor should the meaning be in 
doubt. The complaint is of the luxury of 
women and their addiction to orgiastic 
forms of worship (Ar. Lys. 387—396); the 
yuviy dtAefod0s makes every tmaginable 
obscure divinity (Scholl. on Lys. 1 and 389) 
an excuse for going abroad. The phrase is 
from Menand. 601 (quoted by Strabo 297) : 


° , = € ‘ 
exitpiBovow Huas ot Beot 
, ‘ , 
padiota Tovs yypavtTas’ det yap Twa 
aye €optyv €or’ avayKn. 


and (as I have indicated) more from the 
same source is probably embedded in the 
passage. The shepherd is Attys (Theocr. 
xx. 40) or Adonis (iii. 46, xx. 35), to whom 
the MS. xapov is inapplicable: I have 
therefore emended it. (Cf. Lucian i. 233, 
iii. 646 of Attys: of the Adonia, iii. 454, 
Ar. Lys. 396, Dioscor. A.P. v. 53, Plut. 
Alcib. 18, Nic. 13, Bion i. 81.) 

English scholars, since the days of Porson 
and Elmsley and Dobree, seem to have 
done little in this region—Dr. Blaydes 
records conjectures by Prof. Ellis, Prof. 
Palmer, a few of my own—but every 
student of pure literature should be familiar 
with these remains and with what can be 
gathered from the Roman adaptations of 
Plautus and Terence. 

Like all Dr. Blaydes’ work, this volume 
might with advantage have been many 
times less in bulk, so full is it of repetition 
and unprofitable remarks. Readings, con- 
jectures, comments, are needlessly tran- 
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scribed from Kock, often without any 
criticism. But from Dr. Blaydes we must 
take what we get; and if we do not now 
get much of real importance, it must be 
remembered that he had already had his 
say in a volume (published in 1890) of 
Adversariw on Meineke’s edition. His long 
and devoted study of Aristophanes has 
given him familiarity with the diction of 
Comedy ; shown here chiefly in collections 
of similar forms, as pp. 25, 51 on zepiovras, 
52 dyvvaixos, 67 arin, 79 yaotpiorepos, 142 
éyyAvduov. It has not, however, given hima 
sure hand: p. 351 ina fragment from Synes. 
p. 728...rAetv 7) madaaTyH...copurepos ‘Qu. 
mrelove tadacrns ’B. Crates 15 ddd’ avribes 
rou éyw yap...‘ Qu. ddd’ dvrere’. B. This isa 
dialectical formula: Plat. Gorg. 461 E édX’ 
dvribes ro Eur. Heracl. 153 hép’ avribes yap: 
and similarly Or. 554, Dem. 385,13. Alexis 
iii. 7 PiAas “Adpodirys. ‘ Mireris genetivum 
sic formatum.’ This @/Aa was a celebrated 
person: another, mentioned by Philetaer. 
9,5, was a famous hetaira; as was Avxa, 
mentioned by Timocles 25, 2, Amphis 23, 4 
Avxca, Where B. says ‘Qu. Avxiédu.’ A long 
list of feminine name-forms in 4 is given by 
Cobet V.L. 202. Alexis 270, 5 A. Atds 
awrnpos; B. ok dAAov pev ovv. ‘Qu. Geod, 
aut otk dAAws A€yw. Particulae pév otv 
(imo) correctioni inserviunt.’ That is one 
effect, but it is only one, of the general 
sense, an emphatic ‘indeed’: eg. Plat. 
Theaet. 189 E &. ot« advdyxy...; O. dvayny 
pev ovv. It is constantly used in assent 
after zavu, tavramraci, kouidn. Another un- 
fortunate lapse is on Heniochus 4, 3 (ii. 
432) ‘apoodeAadnkévai] tpooAcAakykévat Scri- 
bendum foret, si a mpoodAadcivy deductum 
esset. Sed corrigendum proculdubio zpoo- 
Aehaxevat.” Dr. Blaydes holds very unsound 
views upon the use of the article: Crates 
27, 2 émi Kkoywvdv tas tpixas Kaberpevar. 
‘Omitti nequit articulus ante xoywvév.’ 
Autocrates 1, 4 xdvaxpovovoa xepoiv. ‘Qu. 
kal kporodea: taivy xepoi. Postulatur enim 
articulus.’ Alexis 270, 3 jw yap...madaov, 
dra ouvteb\acpevov. ‘ta sine articulo 
posuisse poetam miratur Kock. Nempe 
eandem ob causam quod & ante Eipiridy et 
AicxvXe omittebant, durioris crasis evitandae 
causa.’ That does not account for Plat. 
Protag. 342 C dra re xatdywvra. The 
reason is, these are established combinations 
of words, grown almost into one: the 
compounds they represent exist, drofAadias, 
@toxdtagis. The remark on Pherecr. 145, 6 
‘avyp. Mendosum, nam requiritur arti- 
culus’ is an oversight, for it is plainly the 
predicate as in v. 17, He strangely mis- 
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apprehends, too, the use of dd¢ and otros 
without the article: Telecleid. 35 ris de 
kpavyy ; ‘Articulum desidero.’ Diphil. 46, 
3 rovd ev dorov. ‘rovdi dé vaorov sagaciter 
Heringa. Sed articulum ‘dv desidero. 
Leg. rovdi re vaorov’ {a characteristic incon- 
sistency !). Now, the article is usually 
absent with 66/, otrooi, because they are 
deictic ; and when 6d and otros are used in 
a deictic sense, the article is not required. 
Sometimes the absence of article indicates 
imitation of tragic ceuvorns: as Menand. 
610 viv 8 épm’ am’ oikwv rovéde: cf. Eur. Hel. 
478. Antiphan. 176, 2 dvvar’ dv é&edAOetv 
mot ék Thad oréyns is Porson’s correction of 
ék THs otéyyns: ‘Sine articulo addito! Qu. 
éxk tis oixias’ is Dr. Blaydes’ comment, 
though Kock notes ‘tragicam gravitatem 
adfectari recte monuit Meineke.’ In Ar. 
268, therefore, dvovyérw tis Sépar’, I do not 
agree with B. in thinking Dobree’s dvouyé 
tis Ta Spar’ probable. Kock rightly re- 
marks ‘sine articulo tpayixdérepoy sonat,’ 
and that Tragedy is imitated the use of the 
word depara is enough to show. In 
Epicrates 6 dzwra is tragic: ef. Aesch. 
Eum. 56, fr. 155, Herodas i. 33. The cook, 
as usual, is using grandiloquent language. 
Comedy is full of such burlesque, to which 
critics are not always sufficiently alive. 
The flavour is lost unless we appreciate the 
heightening of diction. But there is no 
such burlesque in Aristophon 13, 9 (ii. 281) 
bOcipas 5é Kai rpiBwva tiv 7 dAovoiay ovdeis 
div dropetvee where B. proposes ‘ tpiBwvas (vel 
tpiBdve) 43 ddXovoiav. Offendit enim singu- 
laris ztp(Bwva’. On the other hand, in 
Anaxilas 18, 7 the forms indicate, as I had} 
pointed out, that "Edeonua ypdppara cada is 
a quotation. Kock (to whose illustrations 
add Diogenian. iv. 78, Schreiber Atlas, fig. 
xii. 2) suggests xawa on the ground that 
xara is ‘apud Atticos incredibile,’ as though 
’"Edeonua were an Attic form, and Dr. 
Blaydes xpurra or yparta (p. 146), or 
ypappare arra (p. 335). 

It is plain we cannot take Dr. Blaydes 
for a safe guide; nor does he appear 
anxious that we should, with such temerity 
are his guesses made: e.g. mAciov’ dyaba 
KTHTOMAL for KTHT OPAL TOLXOV apas Philem. 
116, 4, 7d dariLopevov for ra TOV KaxOv in 
Alexis 266, 1 yu) pact peta Tov KaKdv ikorrTo, 
mabAdle. for Baifer Cratin. 6, 1, revopeba 
for dAvonev Alexis 116, 3, méurovor or 
gépovor for xdovoi te Ta mwoAvTeAn Taira 
Scirva in Lucian Charon 22 (adesp. 128). 
In these last three cases no alteration is 
required at all. But Dr. Blaydes is 

1 Jowrnal of Philology 46, p. 280. 
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somewhat easily puzzled ; as by Cratin. 274 
the xipBes of Solon and Draco oiou viv 
dpvyovow dn Tas Kadxpvs, Where he con- 
jectures (p. 282) ‘dAodow aut aliquid simile.’ 
They are used for firewood: cf. the oracle 
in Hdt. viii. 96 Stein. ‘Plat. 196 dvaxoy- 
xvAvacrov] lege dvaxoyxvAuccac’ aut dvaKoy- 
xvuacpov (Anglice, a gargle). Vulgatam 
non intelligo.’ qdpyaxov is understood, 
with the synonymous dvayapyd\uktov, dva- 
yapyapiorov, and xpurrdv, miorov, etc. Blomf. 
P.V. 488. The suggestions that commend 
themselves are of a soberer quality, as Ar. 
135 éya 8 dmodomifew ye for te. Antiph. 47, 
6 430 Te <TO> Kowov éorw (where for ob xwpis 
read ovx épets?). angie 11 interrogation 
at end of v. 2. Amphis 2 28 eis [rHv] Eorepar. 
Philem. 246, 8 «i yap <6> Sixavos xaoeBis 
é£ovo’ ivov for Kaceis efovow ev. 

Still, his remarks have often the value of 
calling attention to doubtful passages, a few 
of which I notice where I have something 
to contribute. 

In Cratin. 364 should be read ruccoxwvias 
dpyv (a form attested by Pollux vii. 184, 
Phryn. Bekk. An. 7. 12, Eust. 49. 28, 799. 
32): ef. Hesych. Kovijou: ...rurcoxwvia 
yip viv ticca 7 xpiovor Ta TapicOmia Tov 
mpoBarwv. 

Pherecr. 10, 4 
Gryyavovowv Tas pudas: 
cir dXovoay tats pvdras B. 
vwodv tas pvdas ‘scraping’ 
Blaydes’ collection on Ar. Leel. 
which cf. Thesm. 481. 

Pherecr. 70, 3 & xatapar<or'> évéyxeas ; 

Eupolis 259 éya 5€ ye origw oe BedAovacow 
rpoiv: ‘quid tamen fria illa stigmata sibi 
velint nescio.’ K. ‘Sc. tribus litteris AIT’ 
B. But this is not favoured by Plut. 
Artox. 14 apooérage Siareipar tpici BeAdvais 
tiv yAGrrav (cf. Dion Cass. xlvii. 1 of Fulvia 
rais PBeddvars als eis tHv Kehadny éxpijto 
xatexevtnoe Cicero’s tongue). 


OorTe THY KopnV barnxetv 
TEPLAyOVT OV Kock, 
Read 6 pv ya- 
see Dr. 
34, with 


Ar. 350 Kepapevopeva| s]} korvAal t}s pe- 
yara[c]s B.; xepavvypeévar or -ars seems more 
likely. 

Ar. 596 (Ath. 444d) yovs ye mivew olvos 


’"Adpodirns yada, being always so printed, 
does not appear to me to have been under- 


stood. Kock says ‘oivos #dts meiy prae- 
dicatum est,’ implying that ’A. y. is the 
subject. I think there should be a comma 


at oivos (ovos? as Eur. Cycl. 555): ‘ Hxcellent 
wine! milk of Aphrodite!’ an hyperbole 
(not like the metaphor dozis "Apews diddy 
quoted by Aristotle, which B. compares). 
Cf. Romans Grecs p. 36 Lambros efzes éxeivyy 
tiv Badyy...t7is “Adppodirns aiua. Of the 
same class are Avs éyxépados (Ephipp. 18, 7 
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Kock), the Pope's eye, Liebfraumilch, Lagrima 
Cristi. 

Plat. 69, 5 ry madi rods atdods éxpav 
789 Tpoxerpirat pe is nearer the MS. zpo- 
xeipous elvac than Meineke’s Tpoxetpirac Gat. 
B. approves Cobet’s tiv raida tovs addords 


expnv €xew madat mpoxeipovrs. 


Plat. 169 
Kal TOWOUTOV evepias atroX€Xavy’ ‘YrépBoXos 
dor dbAuistatds éott (4AOAWTaTy Suid.). 


B. finds nothing to substitute ; dAedraros 
seems likely. 

Callias 1 (i, 693) Kxépdos aioyivns dewor 
Axe porxov és woxdv is rightly explained by 
Leutsch (quoted by K.), and may be illus- 
trated by Dem. 1367. 3-13. Cobet’s é& 
pvxod is mistaken. 


Antiph. 277 
av pev mpidpevos dpa mémepi tis épy. 


Eubul. 82, 7 
dpa b€ AaBodto’ Hddvixe tyALKov Twa 
oierbe péyebos dpeciav ; péyav wave 
kai Enpov éroina’ eiOéws tov KavOapov. 


Cf. Hesych. 


‘ > ‘ 
Tas aTVEVOTL 


May the word be dpvoiay ? 
<"Apiceas xai> ‘Apvoreis: 
mooes. Ta OF kat ’Apvornpas Kai 
"Apvotixous éxddovv. Soph. fr. 697. 

In Alexis 172 the typical bombastic cook 
is boring his hearer with details of the art 
(a scene like that of! Sosipater iii. 314, 
Nicomachus iii. 386). ‘We shall have,’ he 
explains, v. 13 


28 
auTa 


ev Tormpiy 
yAvkiv—t10 rowdrov yap de Tus pEpos 
émumailerar—xepadi d¢ Setrvov yiverat 


whereupon the impatient listener interrupts, 
avOpwn’, érimate’ povov amadddynbi pov. 
‘ Leg. dvOpwre, waife’ says B. No: itisa 
contemptuous quotation of the word ézurai- 
erat, just as in v. 7 on the remark épa pév 
towjoouev—the hearer exclaims avOpwre, ole 
Aevka kai Br€x’ cis <ddov>. It is exactly 
like Aesch. Theb. 1035 XO. Tpaxus ye pevTou 
Snpmos expvydv kaka. AN. TpaXvvE. Ar. Eq. 
469 A...xadweverar. XO. ed y' ed ye, xaAKev’ 
avtl TOV xohAepéy wv. 

Diphil. 52, 6 édv droAavew totrov 7dn Tov 
Biov, where B. accepts Kock’s dzoBadAev, 
I do not doubt that rod Biov should be read. 

Menand. 173, 4 ixavov éor. tr Bi? for 
xowov, Which B., is right, I think, in calling 
‘ vitiosum.’ 


1 Journal of Philology 46, p. 284 
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Menand. 304 ¢fra ri movnpiav | arudiav 
vopwioaVvTes éfovow more | mépas ; (or wore after 
rovnptav) . 

I withdraw my! suggestion (which B. 
quotes) on Menand. 310 dei vopigovd’ [v. |. 
youilel’| ot wévynres tov Gedy, interpreting it 
now by Hom. ¢ 207 = € 57 pos yap Avs ciow 
dmarres E€ivol te wrdxol te. Cf. € 448. Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 1132 Aws & dpdw ixérar te Kai 
eivou. 

Menand. 402, 1 «is duddrepa viv (which is, 
of course, right) is read in the Z'hesaur. 8.v. 
duorépats. 

Menand. 472, 7 tpozos 76 zeifov. 

Menand. 607 I assign to the Meconvia, 
because the practices described here by 
Plutarch are exactly those attributed to 
Widdos by Mare. Arg. A. P. vii. 403, and 
WiAXos is recorded by Suid. and Phot. as a 
proper name in the Meconvia. 

Menand. 687 (=Trag. adesp. 507 Nauck) 
read ® Sdéamor’, GAN e€eort...for dvaé éore 
(Qu. & ich’ B.). Plat. Luthyphr. 3C & 
pire EvOvdpov, dAda.. . Pind. O. vi. 22. 

In Menand. 711 pdérote reipd otpeBdov 
épOadcat KAddov, | otk Hv eveyKety Grov vats 
Butlerar Jacobi conjectured gdiow 8 éveyxetv 
ob d. B. B. suggests otk éore kaprrew ov or 
capa’ O7rov. Perhaps TUK ny eveyKetv 1 
¢. 8. The similar fragment, adesp. 182 ovre 
otpeBrov dpHodtra EvAov ovre yepdvdpvov 
petarebev pooyeverar may be simply altered 
to yepdvdpvov 7 od (one of Dr. Blaydes’ 
suggestions), since ovre...7’ od is a correct 
consecution. 

Macho 2, 9 a cook says, speaking of the 
plat in metaphors from music, 


hd , | ad I ¢ n e , * 
domep Avpav éeritew ews Gv ApLooy 

an? e¢ , ¥O , aoe a A 
<6’, érotav HOn Tavta cvppwveiy doxy[s], 
” . r oa a , . 
eloaye Ou TaTav NixoAgdas Muxovuos. 


Dr. Blaydes is, I think, upon the right track 
with WadXAe or xpove. Perhaps xpayé or aie. 
The last two words may mean ‘ like N.’; or, 
as I suspect, it is the name of the triumphant 
song he is to strike up. Dr. Blaydes’ sug- 
gestions are kat «dade. tovs Muxdviovs or iva 
mdpwo’ ot Muxovior. 


1 Journal of Philology 46, p. 274. 


MUELLER’S DE 


Luciani Mueileri De re metrica libri septem. 
Editio altera. Petropoli et Lipsiae. 1894. 
M. 14. 

Proressor Luctan MUELLER’ new edition of 

the De ve metrica is in every way worthy of 





Strato 1,4 read zeropicpévos yap éore for 
TApECTL. 

In a papyrus fragment, adesp. 104, the 
speaker is testifying how he has received 
light and salvation from a_ philosopher. 
‘ Before,’ he says, 


: ee . 
5 MAPFHKTO 70 kadov, rayabov, 70 cevov 
<i>, 
7 ‘ ~ > , , 
TO KAKOV’ TOLODTOV TV TL “Lov TaAaL TKOTOS 
Tept THY Sudvowav... 


‘but now,’ he goes on, 


11 dvaBeBiwxa’ repitaré, AaAG, dpovea, 
p f 
THN (f@°1) ryAckotrov Kat rovodrov 7ALov 


a a p 
VUV TOUTOV EUpPOV... 


(so I conjecture) ‘ such a sun of illumination 
have I found in him.’ In v. 6 (ef. Philem. 
71, Apollod. Caryst. 5, 5, Amphis 6) B. 
suggests dyvwra. Since the letters THK 
are said to be doubtful, the truth may be 
NANTAYTO; wav raird...v ‘they were 
all one.’ 

Clem. Alex. p. 842 quotes adesp. 341 av 
pds diopvén Bwpov ovTa aAwvov | Kav, pndev 
GAN’ Exwv, duatpadyn OvrAaKxov, you take it for 
an omen.’ B. remarks ‘ roiyov recte Naber. 
Mures enim ro.xywpixous perfodere parietes, 
aras autem non ex luto aut argilla facere 
morem fuisse, neque, si ita mos fuisset, 
causam fuisse cur eas arroderent.’ There is 
no reason to presume that an altar was never 
made of clay. One of clay is supposed here, 
because they could hardly tackle one of 
stone. It is several times recorded as an 
actual portent that mice had gnawed gold in 
temples: Liv. xxvii. 23. Plut. Marcell. 28, 
Syll. 7; a gold crown Liv. xxx.2. Cf. A. P. 
ix. 310. 

In Liban. iv. 836 (adesp. 1549) read é€é 
drouTep éyevou for é& drov wapeyévov, and make 
the same correction in Liban. Ypist. 762 for 
e€ Ovov Tep. 

Among the various fragments of verse 
which he adds at the end of his book, Dr. 
Blaydes does not claim that much is new, 
and most of them I have seen before; but 
Dr. Kaibel may find them of service for his 
promised edition. 

WALTER HEADLAM. 


RE METRICA. 


his reputation. The first edition of this 
valuable work was rather inadequately 
equipped with indices, a deficiency which 
has now been supplied. The old edition, 
besides a table of contents, contained two 
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indices: I. a list of authors quoted, with 
the editions to which the references were 
made; II. a miscellaneous index of words 
and authors emended or illustrated. The 
new edition has three indices: I. a full 
summary of the contents of the book with 
running references to the pages; II. an 
enlarged general index ; III. a list of authors 
quoted with the editions used. At the end 
is a table of contents. A further improve- 
ment has been made in the body of the 
work by the omission of a large number of 
the writer’s own conjectural emendations, 
which are now to be found in his published 
editions, notably of Ennius, Lucilius, Phae- 
drus, and Nonius. The whole text has been 
much altered and rewritten; the type is 
finer and bolder than that of the first edi- 
tion; statements of a general nature are 
now printed in spaced type. 

A peculiar interest is lent to the book by 
the preface in which the veteran Latinist 
introduces his revised labours to the world. 
There is charm in the pathetic pleasure with 
which he who has done so much for the 
Roman poets contemplates the accomplish- 
ment of histask. ‘“ Quicum totus subiaceret 
oculis nostris nitidissime typis expressus et 
emendatissime, sicut ducem quendam ueterem 
ferunt post captam hostium urbem, non 
potui temperare a lacrimis, partim gaudio 
rei perpetratae, partim recordatione malorum, 
quae per hos triginta annos, grande aetatis 
humanae spatium, acciderunt uel antiqui- 
tatis studiis uel nobis, qui eorum, si non 
magna, certe aliqua pars fuimus.” 

On the continent generally, as in England, 
the utilitarian requirements of the age 
threaten the supremacy of classical studies. 
This fact Professor Miiller eloquently de- 
plores. The illiterate masses, he says, are 
everywhere straining after more political 
power ; and the growth of an unreasoning 
democracy means the downfall of classical 
education, and with it of art and culture, of 
elegance and grace. Again the ever-growing 
poverty of students forces them to turn 
their brains at once into money ; thus know- 
ledge ceases to be pursued for its own sake, 
and the classics are displaced by physical 
science and modern languages, which attract 
by the immediate bribes they have to offer. 
Further, in Germany the increasing study 
of mediaeval writers, the outcome of Teu- 
tonic patriotism, diverts attention from the 
classics. Against this condition of educa- 
tion Professor Miiller protests, as his manner 
is, with no uncertain note. He argues that 
now, if ever, the severity of a classical 
training is needed to refine and purify the 
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degraded public taste. 


It is only the 
absence of classical feeling which renders 
possible the existence of a realistic school 


of writers of the Zola type. Homer, 
Sophocles, Cicero, and Horace are the best 
antidotes to their tawdry blandishments. 
‘An, si rectiore staretur iudicio, Zola et 
Sudermannus plurimique, qui secuntur eos, 
tantum potuere assequi famae ac laundis$ 
quid? theatra, quae olim plurimum con- 
tulerunt ad excolenda ingenia et exornanda, 
quibus iam solent perstrepere fabulis?’ 
(p. vi.) Again, he pleads for the incom- 
parable superiority of the classics over the 
moderns as a curriculum; and emphasises 
the inferiority of mediaeval writers to those 
same classics. Who, he asks, could seriously 
set the Niebelungenlied or Tale of Gudrun 
against the Iliad and Odyssey, or Parsifal 
against the Aeneid? English lovers of 
antiquity will read this preface with sym- 
pathetic delight. 

The classical training being the necessary 
basis of a liberal education, Professor Miiller 
goes on to show that for the proper appre- 
ciation of the undying poets of paganism a 
thorough mastery of their metre is neces- 
sary ; for form is to the poet as important 
as matter, and form is the great fosterer of 
clear thought and appropriate language. 
This constitutes the justification of his 
elaborate treatise. 

I cannot leave the preface without pro- 
testing against its acerbity of tone. Pro- 
fessor Miiller is an avowed enemy of the 
followers of Lachmann and Ritschl, but he 
need not have paraded his hostility afresh, 
especially as in the body of the work he has 
omitted much of the vituperation which ap- 
peared in the first edition , for example, the 
attack on Vahlen and Ribbeck, pp. 80-81 
of the first edition. It is pleasing to turn 
from his acrimonious language to the feeling 
tribute which he pays to Count Tolstoi’s 
services to the cause of education in Russia 
(pp. vili-ix). 

The scope of the book remains essentially 
unchanged. The metres of Plautus and 
Terence are not treated, partly because many 
questions with regard to them are of so con- 
troversial and obscure a character as to defy 
satisfactory settlement, and partly because 
their metres are of a different type from 
those of the followers of Ennius, who repro- 
duced the Greek prosody. The poets treated 
are of two classes, the classical and the 
Christian ; they are enumerated in detail, 
Terentianus and Boetius being regarded as 
standing midway between the two. The 
book opens with a survey of the systematic 
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study of metres, which began with the 
sophists, who, after the decline of Greece, 
taught the various mixed races, who though 
speaking Greek required instruction in 
metres which they no longer understood 
instinctively. The quantities of syllables, 
it is shown, were regularly taught in Roman 
schools from the fourth century B.c. onwards. 
An interesting passage of new matter, pp. 
8-10, emphasises the influence of the collegia 
poetarum and of public recitations on the 
study of metre. Miiller now abandons (ed. 
2 p. 12 = ed. 1 p. 14) his former contention 
that there were two classes of Roman 
metrists, the better, whose works have 
perished except a few fragments, and the 
worse, of late date, who though lacking in 
merit, have survived on account of their 
popular character. He now considers that 
all the ancient metrists worked on the same 
lines; that they all originated when Greek 
and Roman literature were still flourishing ; 
and that all their work was trivial and un- 
critical, containing more of falsehood than 
of truth. 

The work consists of seven books. Book 
I. De studiis poetarum Latinorum metricis, 
reviews the Roman poets in metrical relation 
to their Greek originals. Book II. De 
pedum obseruantia, discusses the different 
feet employed, and closes with a series of 
emendations of Seneca’s tragedies and Silius 
Italicus. Book III. De caeswra, treats of 
caesura and accent. Book IV. De wocalibus 
inter se concurrentibus, discusses hiatus and 
elision. Book V. De ui consonarum coeun- 
tium et de productis uel correptis finalibus, 
contains the laws of quantity. This book 
has been largely rewritten, and here the 
author’s studies of Ennius and Nonius have 
given him a wider grasp. Thus on p. 401 = 
327 ed. 1, after quotations from Ennius of 
lines where final syllables in ar, or, us are 
lengthened, occurs the following addition : 
‘eximendum putaui illud quod legitur apud 
Nonium pg. 120 s.l. Hora : 

Quirine pater, ueneror Horamque Quirini. 
nam ibi cum non [uuentas dea significetur, 
ut uuit Nonius, sed coniux Romuli inter 
deas recepta, cuius nomen corripitur ab 
Ouidio Metam. xiv. 851, qui haud dubie 
Ennii secutus est exemplum : 


mutat Horamque uocat, quae nunc dea 
iuncta Quirinost, 
scribendum potius : 
teque, Quirine pater, ueneror bene Horam- 
que Quirini 
uel 
~vv teque, Quirine pater, bene Horamyque 
Quirini.’ 
NO. XCII. VOL. X. 
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This passage is a fair specimen of Miiller’s 
method, which ignores too much the views 
of others. Baehrens’ reading of the line 
(Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum, p. 70), 

teque, Quirine pater, ueneror, Hora, teque, 

Quirini, 

is at least as ingenious as either of Miiller’s 
proposals ; but Baehrens is not a favourite 
with the St. Petersburg professor. Book 
VI. De mutatis alioqui quantitatibus syllaba- 
yum et de uerborum tmesi et enclisi, treats of 
changes of quantity, tmesis enclisis and 
proclisis. Book VII.! Obseruationes G'ram- 
maticae, deals with poetic grammatical pecu- 
liarities of form. ‘The new edition closes, 
like the former, with four special treatises, 
of which the three last are materially the 
same, while the fourth has been entirely re- 
modelled, and is entitled now no longer De 
Lucilii Varronisque et Phaedri iambis ac tro- 
chaeis Italicis, but De uersibus dactylicorum 
Italicis. 

In conclusion, the work has been greatly 
improved and augmented ; but its usefulness 
is somewhat interfered with by a fault to 
which I have already referred ; the author’s 
egotism leads him to neglect opinions differ- 
ing from his own, and very little reference 
is made to other writers. Thus in biblio- 
graphy the treatise remains singularly weak. 
a rare thing with German writers. I give 
one instance: the account of the galliambic 
metre (pp. 174-176) is more satisfactory 
than that in the first edition (pp. 159-160) ; 
but the dogmatic assertion ‘Catullus num- 
quam admisit ionicum a minori’ ought not 
to have been made without some reservation, 
as many competent judges think otherwise. 
I agree with Lachmann in holding it certain 
that Catullus did admit the ionic a minori 
foot in lines 54 and 75 of the Attis; and it 
is quite possible that he did so in line 18. 
The note in my edition might have abated 
Miiller’s confidence, but perhaps he has not 
seen it, as he shows hardly any acquaintance 
with English scholarship. The work of 
Munro onjLucretius, Catullus, and the Aetna, 
of Ellis on Catullus, Manilius and Avianus, 
of Postgate on Propertius, and of myself on 
Ovid meet with no recognition from him. The 
only English book he seems to know is Ellis’s 
Orientius, which was published in Austria. 
But in spite of its shortcomings the book is 
a remarkable contribution to Latin scholar- 
ship; the author’s industry, learning and 
lucidity deserve the highest praise. 

S. G. Owen, 

1 There is a mistake in the table of contents, p. 
650, ‘Liber septimus’ has been omitted. Also on 
p. 181 Persas is a misprint for Parthos. 
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DITTRICH’S AZ7JA OF CALLIMACHUS, 


Callimachi Aetiorum Librum I., prolegomenis, 
testimontis, adnotatione critica, auctoribus 
imitatoribus instruxit Euaenivs Ditrricn. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1896. 2 Mk. 


Tuts dissertation on the first book of tke 
Aira of the poet Callimachus forms part of the 
twenty-third supplemental volume to Fleck- 
eisen’s Iahrbiicher, and extends to fifty-two 
pages. It includes a copious index nominum, 
which greatly adds to its value. 

Dr. Dittrich has spared no trouble to 
obtain the sources of the fragments, out of 
which he reconstructs the first book of the 
Aira, in the most correct form. I mean 
that he has, wherever possible, procured new 
collations of the best MSS. of the various 
authors, Ammonius, Choeroboscus, the Ety- 
mologicon Magnum and four other lexica, 
Galen, Stephanus Byzantius, &c., in which 
the Atma are cited. See the list on pp. 
204-5. 

The plan of the treatise is as follows. 
First, the main discussion, in which the 
fragments expressly assigned to Bk. I. 
are arranged in something like probable 
order, and other fragments, quoted as by 
Callimachus, but not attributed to the Aina, 
are added as finding a place naturally in 
the series. In this section Schneider’s Calli- 
machea is naturally the ground-work; as 
naturally, the conclusions of Schneider are 
accepted with many reservations. Every one 
who has followed the literature of Callimachus 
knows how far below the level of Schneider’s 
Nicandrea is this his latest work, indispen- 
able as it notwithstanding is, partly from 
the vast grammatical erudition which dis- 
tinguished Schneider among contemporary 
philologists, partly from the diligence with 
which he has recorded the opinions of other 
scholars, not only great names like Bentley, 
Blomfield, Nike, Gaisford, Meineke, Bergk, 
but men who like Hecker, Bachmann, 
Dilthey, &c., have made a special study of 
Alexandrian literature. Next to Schneider, 
Dr. Dittrich gives much weight to the 
opinions of Hecker, whose masterly work on 


the Greek Anthology is not so well known 
in England as it deserves to be. 

The Dissertation (p. 167-200) is followed 
by an Argumentum Inb, J. Aetiorum in which 
Dittrich draws out in sequence what he 
imagines to have been the plan of the poem. 
He considers it to have contained nine 
Elegies, the connecting thread in all of which 
was the story of Io’s wanderings. Inter. 
woven with this were other favourite stories 
of Greek mythology, e.g. Coroebus, Linus, 
the death of Ajax son of Oileus, the Oenotzo- 
pae, the legends connected with the building 
of Troy (pp. 201-204). Then the chief 
MSS. containing the fragments, and an epi- 
gram, first printed by Hagen, which gives a 
catalogue of the works of Callimachus, 
where I find a verse very interesting to 
students of Ovid’s Ibis— 


oxwmrw 8 éx’ dpais IBw ’AroAAwnor, 


on which epigram Reitzenstein has written 
in Hermes xxvi. p. 308 sqq. 

The actual fragments of Aira I, with the 
authors who cite them, the readings of the 
best MSS., and the conjectures of scholars, 
are contained on pp. 206-214. 

I have found this work interesting all 
through, and though often disinclined to 
argue from particular fragments to conclu- 
sions as bold and decided as Dr. Dittrich’s 
(some are so short that no argument can be 
drawn from them), am very grateful for this 
new excursion into a somewhat neglected 
field. In the treatment of his subject our 
author has worked in not a little Latin 
poetry, especially Ovid. I could wish that 
the Ibis scholia were better than they are; 
but even they have found a recognition, 
though a somewhat dubious one, in this 
treatise ; and it is probable that if Egyptian 
researches recover any portion of the Aira, 
we shall come across many old friends, 
familiar to us from the Jbis and the Meta- 
mor phoses. 

Rosinson ELtis. 
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WACKERNAGEL’S ALTINDISCHE GRAMMATIK. 


J, WACKERNAGEL, Altindische Grammattk. 
I. Lautlehre, Pp. Ixxix., 343. Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht. Gdéttingen, 1896. 
8 Mk. 60. 


Sanskrit, which was for a time the spoiled 
child of the Indo-Germanic family, has of 
recent years for a variety of reasons fallen 
somewhat into neglect, and, while the 
majority of the sister languages have met 
with full treatment from the comparative 
standpoint, in the case of Sanskrit either 
the interest or the courage has been lacking 
for such an undertaking. This gap is now 
in the course of being most admirably filled 
by Professor Wackernagel’s Altindische 
Grammatik, the first volume of which has 
now been issued, and which promi-es to be 
one of the most important works in the field 
of Indo-Germanic philology that has ap- 
peared for a long time. In fact the width 
of knowledge, sobriety of judgment and 
clearness of exposition displayed in it make 
it a model of its kind. 

The introduction furnishes an excellent 
sketch of the history of the language, in 
which are pointed out the various influences 
that have helped to mould the literary 
speech. The possibility of the influence of 
the popular dialects is always kept in view, 
and is applied, for instance, most ingeniously 
to the explanation of kuru by the earlier 
krnu (p. xviii). The main part of the pre- 
sent volume deals with the development of 
the Indian sounds from the Indo-Germanie. 
The fulness of the references here makes 
this a veritable treasure-house of informa- 
tion on various points of Indo Germanic 
phonology. If we were disposed to quarrel 
with Professor Wackernagel, it would be 
rather for giving too much than too little. 
Surely it would have been kinder to the 
memory of the scholars of the past to have 
allowed many of their suggestions to rest 
quietly in their graves. 


It is impossible here to deal at length 
with the many problems suggested by the 
book. It may be of interest to indicate 
Professor Wackernagel’s attitude to some of 
the questions of the day. With Brugmann 
and others he holds that in certain cases 
Skr. @ corresponds to Idg. 0; an interesting 
example is tvdt-pitdras: d-maropes (p. 15). 
For the reduced form of the long vowels 
a, @, 6, he suggests (p. 18) as Idg. the Greek 
vocalism, a, and a second e, 0. The long 
sonant liquids and nasals, against which 
Schmidt recently delivered so effective a 
polemic, still appear, but they are strictly 
confined to the so called wdatta roots, where, 
in the absence of any certain knowledge of 
the Idg. sounds which became in Skr. ir &e., 
they may perhaps have a certain value as 
algebraical symbols ; they are not used as a 
sort of deus ex machina to explain any awk- 
ward case of vocalism. The changes ght > 
gdh ete. are given as Indo Germanic (p. 131). 
Here some mention ought surely to have been 
made of the other view, for that the change 
was Idg. is at least far from certain, see now 
Kz, xxxiv. pp. 461 sq. Streitbery’s explana- 
tion of the ‘dehnstufe’ is rejected (p. 68). 

One or two small points may be noticed. 
In the explanation of éyanma there seems 
to be a contradiction between § 8 a and 
§ 175 b. In § 127 b a of the I sg. perf. 
act. is derived from @ or m. Unless the 
Irish form is to be separated from the 
Aryan and the Greek, the latter alternative 
is impossible. p. 129 does not ka in dpaka, 
abhitka, pacet etc. come from the stem 
6g, cf. Schmidt, Plur. pp. 388 sq. ¢ 

We trust that Professor Wackernagel 
may soon give us the rest of his Grammar. 
The volume on morphology should be very 
interesting, for there is evidence in the pre- 
sent volume that the writer by no means 
agrees with some of the theories now in 
vogue. 

J. STRACHAN. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


FURTWANGLER’S /NTERMEZZ1 
AND STATUENKOPIEN. 


Intermezzi: Kunstyeschichtliche Studien von 
A. FurtwAncuer, mit 4 Tafelen und 25 
Abbildungen im Texte. (Leipzig and 
Berlin: Giesecke & Devrient. 1896. 
Price 12 Mrks.) 

Ueber Statuenkopien im Alterthum von 


Apvo.tr Furtwane.er, Erster Theil; mit 
12 Tafeln und mehreren Textbildern. (Aus 
den Abhandlungen der K.__ bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaft. Bd. xx. 
Munich. 1896. Price 8 Mrks.) 


So full of new material—and, needless to 
say, of new theory—are the five essays 
recently published by Professor Furtwingler 
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under the somewhat fanciful title of 
Intermezzi that they seem to call for a 
summary or analysis rather than a critical 
review. The book opens with the pub- 
lication of the superb bronze head of Apollo 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection at Chatsworth. It is pleasant to 
note in this case, that if the honour of 
publication falls to a foreigner, the greater 
honour of discovery belongs to an English- 
man. Michaelis had apparently not seen 
the bronze when preparing his Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain and is content to 
mention it on the authority of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin as of ‘late, somewhat heavy work- 
manship’ (op. cit. p. 277). It was thus 
reserved for Professor Strong, the present 
librarian at Chatsworth, to divine in this 
head the creation of a Greek sculptor of the 
early years of the fifth century B.c. He was 
confirmed in his belief by Professor Furt- 
wingler, to whom he courteously entrusted 
the publication of the bronze, thus paying a 
graceful tribute to the great scholar who 
has so assiduously called attention to the 
treasures contained in the private collections 
of England. 

Furtwiingler recognizes in the Chatsworth 
head an entirely new type—or more 
accurately, new characterization, of Apollo 
—less dreamy and melancholy than the 
Pheidian, less loftily conceived than the 
Myronian, but far surpassing in freshness 
and spiritual distinction the rustic heaviness 
of the Apollo of the western pediment at 
Olympia. So far critics will be unanimous. 
Less satisfactory, however, is Furtwangler’s 
attempted attribution of the head to 
Pythagoras of Rhegion, for if we turn to 
our author’s own earlier surmises with 
regard to that artist (Meisterwerke der 
Griechischen Plastik, p. 347 = Engl. ed. p. 
171) we find that the athletic types which 
he grouped together with ‘Pythagoras’ as 
provisional label, are characterized by 
features directly opposed to those of the 
Chatsworth head. In discussing, for instance, 
the Perinthos head, which, together with 
the head of a boxer in the Louvre, he now 
especially selects for comparison with the 
head at Chatsworth, Furtwingler well 
defined ‘the lifeless, perfectly horizontal 
line’ of the mouth, the ‘angular lids which 
produce a wholly unnatural effect, as though 
they possessed no power of movement.’ 
Now the most salient feature about the 
Chatsworth head is the full, curving mouth, 
which the compression of the lips alone 
redeems from the reproach of sensuality ; 
furthermore, the lids, though archaic in 
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treatment, betray the artist’s search for 
life-likeness and correct articulation (this is 
especially clear from the profile view on 
Pl. II.). In the face of such positive and 
far-reaching divergence the stylistic affinities 
detected by Furtwiingler in the shape of the 
crown, or the modelling of the brows, seem 
fanciful and even arbitrary. It would of 
course be absurd to limit a great artist to 
one type of head or to suppose that he would 
conceive a god on the same lines as an 
athlete, but when the attribution of the one 
type is itself only a hypothesis, we may 
hesitate before allowing it to draw in to the 
same artist on the ground of small super- 
ficial resemblances, a second radically 
different type. 

It is certainly true that ‘a significant 
artistic personality is concealed behind our 
Apollo.’ A like vigour and terseness of 
execution can be found within the same 
period only among the figures of the 
Eastern pediment of the temple at Aegina. 
The Apollo with his hard-shut yet vibrant 
lips strikingly recalls the ‘ Herakles’ of the 
pediment. One might almost fancy Onatas 
—if indeed Onatas be the master of the 
Aeginetan pediments—creating in later 
years for his celebrated Apollo at Pergamon 
(Paus. viii. 42, 7) a type like that of the 
Chatsworth head, in looking at which 
Furtwiingler himself was reminded of the 
epithet Bovras applied by a poet of the 
Anthology (ix.,: 238) to the statue of 
Onatas. But in the dearth of evidence, 
such speculations must for the present 
remain entirely idle. We may feel confident 
that ‘the Master of the Chatsworth Apollo’ 
strongly impressed his, time, was imitated 
and copied ; his true personality will reveal 
itself all the quicker if we do not pre- 
maturely try to make him fill a special gap 
in the history of the Greek sculptors. 

The second essay reopens the time- 
honoured question of the central group of 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 
Furtwiingler has gradually come to believe 
that the centre of the pediment was held by 
the dominating figure of the goddess, and 
he finds abundant reason for supposing that 
the torso Medici at Paris may actually be 
this figure. If he himself could once have 
looked upon this torso as only a marble copy 
from a bronze original of the Pheidian 
period this was owing to the stupid height 
at which the torso was then exhibited. 
From the days of Ingres, who caused it to 
be brought from the Villa Medici to the 
Beaux-Arts, up to our own, the torso has 
been almost unanimously connected with 
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the name of Pheidias. Now that it is 
accessible to close inspection it turns out to 
be nothing less than an original, closely 
related to the Parthenon marbles in concep- 
tion, technique, and treatment of drapery. 
The torso Medici was certainly originally 
made for Athens, the marble—like that of 
the Parthenon—being Pentelic, and the 
figure having been copied on more than one 
Athenian votive-relief. Further, from the 
movement of shoulders, neck, and arms it 
was evidently a pedimental figure, and if 
head and helmet be restored in proportion 
to the torso a height is obtained precisely 
fitting the centre of the eastern pediment of 
the Parthenon. Certainly these would be 
strong reasons for attributing the Athena 
Medici to the pediment did not Bruno 
Sauer’s drawings of the floor of the pediment 
(Ath. Mittheil. xvi. 1891, p. 59 ff; Antike 
Denkmédiler i. pl. 58) seem at first entirely to 
preclude the notion. It will be remembered 
that owing to the presence of a long eleva- 
tion or ridge (‘ Randbank’) in the centre of 
the pediment Dr. Sauer had decided against 
a single central figure and reverted to the 
hypothesis of R. von Schneider, according to 
which two figures of equal importance, Zeus 
and Athena, disposed much as on the Madrid 
puteal, occupied the middle of the pediment. 
The central ridge was then explained by 
Sauer as marking the line of the footstool of 
Zeus, while of the two converging broad 
iron bars, whose clear traces may be seen on 
the central block (13) of the pediment, the 
northernmost was considered to have sup- 
ported the heavy figure of Athena, the 
southernmost, together with the bar imme- 
diately behind it, the still heavier Zeus. 
These results were for a time accepted 
without reserve by Professor Furtwingler 
himself (Meisterwerke p. 243=Engl. ed. 
p. 463). In face, however, of his growing 
conviction that the centre can only be 
satisfactorily filled by the figure of Athena, 
he now proposes to solve the technical 
question otherwise than Dr. Sauer: the 
central ridge or randbank by no means 
necessarily precludes a central figure ; its 
object was rather, he thinks, to equilibrize a 
heavy, massive figure supported on both the 
broad iron converging bars. The necessity 
for the randbank is explained on the suppo- 
sition that the bars though sunk into the 
floor of the pediment, yet rose somewhat 
above it. Thus the presence of a central 
figure can be thoroughly reconciled with the 
traces on the floor of the pediment. There 
is, however, one grave objection—brought 
forward by our author with his wonted 
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candour—to identifying this figure as the 
Athena Medici. The plinth of the torso 
shows distinct traces of having been fastened 
by means of dowels. But the drawings of 
Sauer reveal no corresponding holes in the 
floor of the east pediment. This difficulty 
Furtwingler attempts to surmount by the 
suggestion—thrown out for the rest with 
exceeding reserve—that some Roman 
despoiler had torn the figure from the 
Parthenon and borne it off to Rome to 
decorate some temple pediment, when 
the dowelling was first found necessary. 
The dowelling marks have at any rate the 
advantage of proving that the figure 
belonged to a pediment, while the theory of 
Roman spoliation would explain the presence 
of the torso in Rome; it it really be from 
the Parthenon it would be difficult to 
understand how it got to Rome in more 
recent times. A fine drawing illustrates 
Furtwingler’s present notion of the general 
effect of the pediment ; by filling the centre 
with the figure of the goddess, he has 
assuredly imparted to the whole a unity and 
strength lacking in all previous restorations. 
The whole theory, however, is only put for- 
ward tentatively—it will be interesting to 
watch what alternative suggestions are 
offered as to the original purport of a pedi- 
mental figure made like the Medici torso of 
Athenian marble, copied on Athenian votive 
reliefs, and closely agreeing in style and 
proportion with the figures of the 
Parthenon. 

A curious discovery has enabled Furt- 
wangler to solve definitely the date and 
purport of the well-known frieze in Munich 
representing the ‘ Marriage of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite.’ During a recent visit to the 
Louvre he found a further portion of this 
frieze—a relief of similar height, material, 
and dimensions, which like its companion 
at Munich was once in the Palazzo Santa 
Croce. The Paris relief shows a Roman 
general performing, amid his retinue and 
with the assistance of a priest, the solemn 
sacrifice of the swovetaurilia (the animals 
are quaintly represented in the inverse of 
the order suggested by the word and 
common on other monuments). The name 
of the general, who was also presumably the 
donor of the whole monument decorated by 
the frieze, is not far to seek. Long ago 
Urlichs had shown that the Munich frieze 
must have belonged to the temple of Neptune 
in Circo Flaminio whose site was close to 
that occupied in modern times by the 
Palazzo Santa Croce. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the sacrificing general can be 
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none other than Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
who, in the years 35-32 B.c. on the expira- 
tion of his governorship of Bithynia built 
—or perhaps only restored,! the temple of 
Neptune, the god who is celebrated on the 
Munich portion of the frieze. Thus the 
newly recovered fragment fixes the date of 
the whole, and it becomes possible to discard 
the once popular view that the Munich frieze 
was to the art of Skopas what the frieze 
of the Parthenon was to Pheidian art. 
The frieze which he has thus completed 
Furtwingler attributes to an altar in 
front of the temple: this hypothesis, more- 
over, can alone account for the little pilasters 
which bound the sacrificial scene, and re- 
appear in identical form on the Munich 
frieze, where they mark off the central scene 
in a length precisely equal to the scene of 
sacrifice. If we follow Furtwingler in as- 
signing the Paris relief and the longer Munich 
scene respectively to the back and front of an 
altar, while the two shorter Munich slabs 
each adorned one of the sides, we not only 
understand the pilasters which are so 
worked as to display a return face, but 
obtain an altar according admirably with 
the extant ruins of the temple. 

In the last essay Furtwingler tries to 
discover what event the Roman tropaeum 
at A:lam-Klissi in the Dobrudscha was in- 
tended tocommemorate. He refuses to follow 
Benndorf? in referring the scenes sculptured 
along the metopes and battlements to some 
exploit in Trajan’s second Dacian campaign: 
the large inscription Marti Ultori ..T'raianus 
ete., though found among the ruins, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the tropaeum; 
Benndorf’s theory necessitates a perverse 
and untenable explanation of those reliefs 
on the Trajan column celebrating the Em- 
peror’s journey to Dacia and his arrival; 
most important of all, the barbarians repre- 
sented at Adam-Klissi are of a type totally 
different from the Dacian ; they wear narrow 
trousers, are generally naked from the waist 
up, their beards are long and their hair is 
combed into a knot at the side after the 
fashion recorded by Tacitus (Germ. 38) as 
characteristic of the German tribes, The 
clue to the real purport of the monument 
is its geographical position : as the tropaeum 
Augusti (La Turbie) on the spurs of the 


1 See on this point Urlichs’ Griechische Statuen 
im Republikanischen Rom, p. 19, an important little 
‘Programm’ which has escaped Furtwangler’s notice ; 
also my note on Plin. xxxv. 26 in The Elder Pliny’s 
Chapters on the History of Art, p. 197. 

2 Benndorf, Niemann, and Tocilesco, das Monu- 
ment von Adam Klissi, Vienna, 1895. 

* Cf. Petersen in Rom. Mitth. xi. 1896, p. 104 ff. 
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Maritime Alps above Monaco, marked the 
conquest of the Alpine region by Augustus, 
as the Tropaewm in Pyrenaeo erected by 
Pompey after the Sertorian wars marked the 
boundary of the newly-conquered region, as 
Drusus and Germanicus marked the limits 
of their conquests by tropaea upon the Elbe 
andthe Weser, so thetropaewm at Adam-Klissi 
must have been erected at a time when the 
Danube became the new frontier of the 
Empire, i.e. in the Augustan period. The 
lands on the right shore of the Danube 
were conquered by Marcus Licinius Crassus 
in 29-28 B.c., when the wild German tribe 
of the Bastarnae and the hostile peoples of 
Northern Thrace were once and for all ex- 
pelled from the region. Furtwangler be- 
lieves, accordingly, that the ‘ropaewm of 
Adam. Klissi commemorates this campaign, 
and that the sculptures of the metopes re- 
present for the greater part scenes from the 
deadly battle in the forest when the troops 
of Crassus fell upon the unsuspecting Bas. 
tarnae and annihilated them, Crassus slaying 
with his own hand their King Deldon (Dio 
Cassius xxxviii. 10). Thus the Germanic 
type of the barbariansof Adam Klissi receives 
asatisfactory explanation, while history gains 
for the German wars of Rome as im- 
pressive a monumental witness as the Trajan 
column is to the Dacian wars or the column 
of Marcus Aurelius to the Marcomannic 
campaigns. 

The book closes with an excursus upon 
the too notorious ‘Tiara of Saitaphernes.’ 
At greater length than was possible in the 
article published in Cosmopolis,t the author 
shows whence the forger borrowed the 
motives of the tiara, without discrimination of 
style or date: how, when left entirely to his 
own resources, he fell into ridiculous traps : 
against all Greek precedent he provided his 
Scythians with archaeologically accurate 
Scythian cauldrons ; he placed a Nike above 
the King in the hunting scene, forgetting 
that no Greek ever looked ‘ upon the slaying 
of a wild beast as a fact worthy to be 
crowned by Nike’; worst of all he gave to the 
wind-gods that hover above the pyre of 
Patroklos the form of children, though the 
wind-god as putto is a conception entirely 
foreign to antiquity. Lastly Professor Furt- 
wangler repeats his assertion that the in- 
scription on the tiara is clumsily adapted 
(in dngstlichen unsicheren Ziigen) from the 
celebrated inscription in honour of Proto- 
genes (C./.G. 2058) the rich citizen who 

4 August 1896 This first article was answered by 
M. Héron de Villefosse in Cosmopolis for September, 


and by Theodore Reinach in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts for the same month. 
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helped to replenish the city’s empty coffers 
when Olbia was sorely pressed for costly 
gifts—83apa—by the barbarous King Sai- 
taphernes. ‘It is absurd to suppose that 
the wild, nomadic king who wanted gold, 
solid gold, was to be appeased by a Greek 
honorary inscription, by illustrations to 
Homer, and by little pictures on thin gold 
foil.... But the forger with insufficient 
historical knowledge conceived the notion 
of fabricating one of the ‘ presents’ men- 
tioned in the Protogenes inscription, and of 
thus satisfying the popular craving for 
tangible witness to the truth of literary 
tradition. Many a ‘relic’ has ere now 
owed its existence to the same craving.’ 

A mere outsider may be allowed to feel 
surprise at the wealth of learning and of 
argument expended upon this ugly tiara as 
much by those who impugn as by those who 
champion its genuineness. 

The reprint Statuenkopien should have 
a special interest for English archae- 
ologists, as giving a detailed and richly 
illustrated description of a number of Greek 
statues at Ince Blundell Hall, Woburn 
Abbey, and Cambridge. Especially note- 
worthy are the superb Zeus and Theseus 
from Ince (plates I.-III.). A statue in the 
Villa Pamfili (pl. X.) is brought into con- 
nexion with the ‘Mother of the Gods’ of 
Agorakritos. The important introductory 
pages contain a first attempt towards dis- 
tinguishing between various classes of copies. 
During the first or creative period of Greek 
art we only find ‘studio copies,’ school 
adaptations, derived or kindred conceptions, 
free imitations on coins, gems or vases. 
Copying proper begins in Pergamon, and 
coincides with the rise of the systematic 
study of art-history ; yet accurate copying 
with help of the cast and of pointing was, 
so to speak, the invention of Pasiteles of 
Naples whose guingue volumina nobiliwm 
operum in toto orbe Furtwingler represents 
as a sort of descriptive catalogue of all the 
extant works best worth copying. The 
significant result of this first article is 
to show that we now know of a sufficient 
number of signed copies to enable us to 
bring some order among the unsigned ones 
also. Evetnte SELLERs. 

Munich. 


MEMPHIS AND MYCENAE. 


Memphis and Mycenae ; an examination of 
Egyptian Chronology and its application to 
the early History of Greece, by CECIL 
Torr, M.A. Damnabitque oculos. Ovid. 


Cambridge University Press. 1896. 
8vo. pp. xii. 74, and a folding table. 5s. 


THE current statement ‘that the Mycenaean 
age in Greece can definitely be fixed at 
1500 Bo. or thereabouts, on the strength of 
evidence from Egyptian sources,’ really 
consists of ‘a pair of propositions; one 
being that the Mycenaean age in Greece 
was contemporary with the reigns of certain 
Kings of Dynasty X VIII. in Egypt; the other 
being that these kings were reigning there 
at some such date as 1500 B.c.’ (p. i.) Mr. 
Torr denies both of these propositions; the 
first on the ground that the evidence is 
insufticient ; the second on the ground that 
astronomical calculations are inapplicable to 
Egyptian chronology, and that the only safe 
reckoning is to construct from existing 
documents a chronology of minimum inter- 
vals from the Persian conquest of 525 B.c. 

On the first of these, it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Torr has confined himself toa nega- 
tive argument, and has reserved the whole 
of the positive conclusions which he claims 
to draw from purely Greek evidence (pp. i. 
and 65). And further, whatever the value 
of his statements may be on these, or upon 
the Egyptian chronology and kindred sub- 
jects which he discusses in the earlier 
chapters, his account of the archaeological 
evidence is frequently inaccurate and mis- 
leading in fact, and inconclusive in argu- 
ment. 

For example, in discussing the mass of 
rubbish at Tell-el-Amarna (p. 65) where 
Mykenaean vases were found mixed with 
XVIIIth Dynasty rings and scarabs, Mr. 
Torr asserts that ‘in order to maintain the 
notion that these Mykenaean fragments are 
contemporary with those kings of Dynasty 
XVIII., one must suppose that when the 
people broke a vase of coarse Egyptian ware, 
they left the fragments lying about promiscu- 
ously ; but when they broke a vase of delicate 
Mykenaean ware, or even of Phoenician 
glass,! they carried the fragments out of the 
city and threw them away upon this piece 
of ground outside. And this does not seem 
likely.’ 

This is a misstatement of the case. 
This ‘piece of ground outside’ — some 
three furlongs, in fact, from the town—is 
a mass of rubbish some hundreds of feet in 
diameter, and, as Mr. Torr admits, averag- 
ing a foot in thickness. It consisted, as its 
discoverer expressly states, mainly of pot- 





1 Mr. Torr ignores Prof. Petrie’s practically con- 
clusive argument that this glass was made at Tell-el- 
Amarna. 
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tery,—some 20,000,000 sherds, by a rough 
estimate of its cubic content; and this 
enormous mass included no types character- 
istic of any Dynasty but the XVIIIth, 
and most of those which are peculiar to it. 

Now it was ‘scattered throughout the 
whole area’ of this enormous mass of rubbish 
(Petrie, Tell-el-Amarna p. 15) that the 1329 
pieces of Aegean pottery, and ‘some dozens 
of objects with the names of the royal 
family’ were found. The fact (p 65) that 
pottery with XVIIIth Dynasty inscriptions 
was not found on this site is counterbalanced 
by the fact that these equally valid date- 
marks were so found. Mr. Torr as else- 
where insists on the negative, but refuses to 
admit the positive evidence. 

Consequently, as Prof. Petrie says, ‘ Here 
we have not to consider isolated objects 
about which any such questions (of mis- 
placement) can arise, nor a small deposit 
which might be casually disturbed, nor a 
locality which has ever been reoccupied : 
but we have to deal with thousands of tons 
of waste heaps, with pieces of hundreds of 
vases, and about a hundred absolutely dated 
objects with cartouches.’! 

He further considers it clear, from the 
dateable objects found in the rubbish heap, 
and quoted by Mr. Torr, ‘that the mounds 
belong to a very little longer time than the 
reign of Akhenaten’ * (Chu-en-Aten): and 
that there is no reason to suspect any 
admixture of later objects, either native or 
imported. In face of this definite statement, 
Mr. Torr insists that ‘there was nothing 
whatever to indicate that the Mykenaean 
and Phoenician fragments were thrown away 
there at the same date with the broken 
rings and scarabs,’ (p. 65). But he produces 
no evidence either that the place was in- 
habited at all at any other date than the 
short period in the XVIIIth Dynasty 
which Prof. Petrie assigns to it: or that 
Prof. Petrie’s method of dating by the style 
of the native pottery is unsound: or that 
there was any trace of subsequent additions 
to the rubbish-site, other than the My- 
kenaean and ‘ Phoenician’ fragments ; he 
gives no explanation how the latter became 
distributed through the whole mass of 
rubbish : and in any case he fails to show 
that the Mykenaean fragments, if they were 
not contemporary with the rubbish, were 
not already there before it was deposited. 


1 Tell-el-Amarna, p. 17. [It should, be observed 
that Mr. Torr has discussed Mr. Petrie’s account 
in earlier numbers of this review (vol. vi. pp. 127 
sq., and vol. viii. pp. 320 sg.),—G. E. M.] 

° Tell-el-Amarna, p. 16. 











































Another misstatement of the same \ 
kind, but two-fold, follows in the next j 
paragraph, where Mr. Torr makes the 


unsupported assertion that the foreign 
pottery found by Prof. Petrie in the rubbish 
heaps outside Kahun ‘is mainly of the 
types that come to light at Naukratis and 
other places occupied by Greeks between 
700 and 500’ (p. 66) without a hint that this 
has been even questioned. In the first place, 
only four of the published fragments 
(IUlahun, Pl. I. 4. 6. 10. 12.) could be mis- 
taken by anybody for any known fabric of 
Naukratite pottery. In the second place, 
their discoverer, who was also one of the 
original excavators of Naukratis, distinctly 
states (Jilahun, p. 10) that they are neither 
Naukratite nor of any later style known to 
him. This conclusion is based on differences 
alike of the clay, the glaze, the paint, the 
forms of the vases, and the scheme of orna- 
ment. Iv the third place, the very frag- 
ments which are least unlike Naukratite 
ware have been lately recognised, by iden- 
tity alike of clay, glaze, paint, form, and 
ornament, as a local Cretan fabric.5 This 
Cretan pottery is found in undisturbed 
Cretan tombs which contain scarabs of 
Egyptian fabrics which are characteristic 
of the XIIth Dynasty and no other.‘ 
Here, as in the case of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty scarabs of Mykenae and Ialysos, 
Mr. Torr ought to show why the ancient 
Cretan connoisseurs specialised in scarabs of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and how they were 
enabled to reject late forgeries, and secure 
only specimens of the genuine fabric and 
materials ; or if he refuses to accept these 
scarabs as of XIIth Dynasty style, he ought 
to give grounds for his opinion, instead of 
tacitly assuming that they are of some 
later date. 

From this unsupported assertion that the 
Kahun pottery is Naukratite, Mr. Torr 
infers ‘the futility of arguing that things 
must date from the same period, if they 
happen to be discovered in the same deposit.’ 
(p. 66). If his premise is false, we must 
await further evidence before accepting his 
conclusion ; yet it is this conclusion which 
underlies the whole of his argument in this 
chapter, and this is the only evidence which 
he brings to support it. 

But let us take this conclusion, and apply 
it to the argument as stated by Mr. Torr. 

3 Myres, Proc. Soc. Antig. N.S. xv. (1895) 273: 
ef. Mariani, Mon. Ant. vi. (1896) Pl. viii. 5. 

* Evans, Cretan Pictographs, 1895, Appendix ; cf. 
p. 57 = J.H.S. xiv. p. 327. 1 have seen the scarabs 
independently, and entirely agree with Mr. Evans’ 
conclusion. 
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(1) If ‘things which are discovered in 
the same deposit’ are not necessarily of the 
same date, what becomes of Mr. Torr’s 
argument from the contents of the same 
vault in the Apis sepulchres (p. 10), or from 
a collocation of mummies (p. 25) ? 

(2) If two sets of objects are not of the 
same age, one set must of course be older 
than the other; but it is a further question 
which is the older. Now Mr. Torr admits, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Rekh-ma-Ra 
tomb represents objects of ‘Mykenaean’ 
workmanship already in the time of 
Thothmes III. (Men-cheper-Ra). It is 
therefore open to any one to argue, as against 
Mr. Torr at all events, that at Tell-el- 
Amarna the Mykenaean potsherds are the 
prior ingredient in the rubbish heap, and 
not the scarabs of Thothmes ILI. and later 
kings; and in any case Mr. Torr’s argument 
brings us no nearer to a decision whether 
scarabs of Dynasty XVIII. have been 
dropped on a Mykenaean site, or Mykenaean 
fragments on one of Dynasty X VIII. 

(3) The same is the case with the deposit 
at Kahun, until Mr. Torr has established 
his identification of Naukratite pottery 
therein. The deposit must date ‘at latest’ 
from a period before the decline of the 
town!; but Mr. Torr has still to show that 
the Aegean ingredient of it is not altogether 
earlier, for Prof. Petrie says that ‘this 
Aegean pottery was found in and under 
these rubbish-heaps.’ 2 

(4) Similarly Mr. Torr has still to show 
that the coffin of Pinetchem’s grandson was 
not buried in an old tomb, and that part of 
the former equipment was not left lying 
there, or even used again for the new 
occupant. This is an occurrence which can 
be amply illustrated in Egypt, in Cyprus, 
and in fact, everywhere where chamber- 
burial was in vogue. 

In discussing the X VIIIth Dynasty scarabs, 
&e., found at Mykenae and Ialysos, Mr. 
Torr displays no knowledge of any mode of 
dating Egyptian objects except by their in- 
scriptions. He admits the criterion of style 
in a department of Mykenaean archaeology 
where he can claim that it suits his theory 
(p. 69). Where it goes contrary, he ignores 
this class of evidence altogether. Thus he 
treats the scarab from Kamiros inscribed 
Chufu, as of the same value as those from 


1 Illahun, p. 9. ‘From their position no later 
people would have accumulated these heaps...The 
external rubbish-heaps must belong to a time when 
the town was full. And their contents agree to 
that early date.’ 

* [For Mr. Torr’s comments see Class. Rev. vi. 
p. 130.] 


Ialysos inscribed Amenhotep III. and Thii, 
whereas the one is a XX VIth Dynasty forg- 
ery of a common type,’ and the others are of 
regular XVIIIth Dynasty fabric, and of a 
series of which forged scarabs are apparently 
unknown. Mr. Torr seems to assume that a 
scarab is forged unless it can be demon- 
strated to be genuine. With our present 
knowledge of styles and fabrics the opposite 
assumption is at least equally tenable. Kven 
Mr. Torr probably does not presume all 
Roman bronze coins to be forgeries of the 
age of Gallienus, in spite of the fact that 
such forgeries are recognised and common. 
And there is no more difficulty in detecting 
a XXVIth Dynasty scarab, in spite of an 
early inscription, than in detecting those 
coins of Gallienus. 

In any cases, however, in which the fabric 
is not decisive against a late date of manu- 
facture, the evidence of a single scarab is of 
course very weak indeed. But when scarabs 
of several kings are found together, the 
probabilities, if the scarabs were mere orna- 
ments or heirlooms, would be so greatly 
against the occurrence together of scarabs 
of consecutive or nearly consecutive reigns, 
that when these do occur together, they 
may be regarded as very probably fixing the 
date of the group in the place where it occurs.* 

Now the evidence of the scarabs on 
Mykenaean sites is very much strengthened 
by the fact that both at Mykenae and at 
Ialysos all the imported porcelain objects 
of recoguisable fabrics are of XVIIIth or 
XIXth Dynasty styles. The probability is 
thus proportionately strengthened that they 
were all imported within the period to which 
they belong in Egypt. Before Mr. Torr can 
secure his own position, he will have to 
bring evidence not merely that they are not 
of XVIIIth Dynasty fabric, but that they 
are of some recognised fabric which better 
suits his theory. 

The hypothesis of heirlooms, like Mr. 
Torr’s rejection of the argument from group- 
ing, cuts both ways. Which is the more 
probable heirloom, a rare foreign vase, or a 
perishable article of everyday use like a 
wooden kohl-tube (p, 63-4) even if the latter 
bears a royal cartouche? The latter, by the 
way, shows no sign of long use: and royal 
cartouches were too common on household 
articles to confer any special value. 

3 Cf. Men-ka-Ra in a Ptolemaic or Roman tomb at 
Amathus (Brit. Mus. 172) and the ubiquitous ‘‘ Nau- 
kratite ” forgeries of Men-kheper-Ra (Thothmes IJI.). 

4 E.g. Neb-mat-Ra and Neb-kheferu-Ra at Gurob 
(Torr, p. 63), and the numerous Eighteenth Dynasty 


scarabs and rings at Tell-el-Amarna (Torr pp. 64-65). 
5 J.H.S. xii. p. 273 ff. 
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He also thinks! that the occurrence of 
XVIIIth Dynasty scarabs at Ialysos, and the 
popularity of ‘ Memnon’ in later Greece, are 
explained by the foreign origin of Queen Thii. 
But, in syllogistic form, ‘some foreigners 
are not Greeks.’ Queen Thii came from N. 
Syria, perhaps even from beyond the Euph- 
rates. The popularity of Maria Theresa 
dollars in Abyssinia is not explained by a 
marriage alliance between Austria and Spain. 

In a short Appendix Mr. Torr reprints 
from the Academy, for the benefit of Mr. H. 
8S. Washington (p. x), a refutation of M. 
Fouqué’s theory that the eruption of Thera, 
which buried a prehistoric settlement, might 
be placed as early as, or earlier than, 2000 
B.c. Volcanoes are capricious creatures, 
and if there is method in their madness, no 
one has yet detected it. But after correct- 
ing M. Fouqué’s history, Mr. Torr himself 
falls into a geological error. 

(1) Mr. Washington, with whose conclu- 
sions Mr. Torr says that he agrees, shows 
clearly on geological grounds that the whole 
of the pumice had been laid down and con- 
solidated before the present cliff-face was 
formed (v. Washington, Am. Journ. Arch. 
ix. p. 512). In many places the deposit is 
deeply eroded, and covered with rolled 
gravel ; and none of the recorded eruptions 
have been severe enough, or near enough to 
the cliff-face, to cut it back appreciably. 
Moreover the story of droughts in Hat. iv. 
147 accords with the present state of the 
island, thickly covered as it is by this series 
of pumice-beds, which absorb all surface 
water. 

(2) If the mediaeval eruptions covered 
the island thickly with pumice, this ought 
to be represented above the rolled gravel and 
shingle-beds which overlie the older pumice- 
beds. But neither Mr. Torr, nor Mr. Wash- 
ington, nor M. Fouqué notice this vital 
point, even in describing the viii century 
buildings; and as a matter of fact such 
mediaeval pumice-beds cannot be identified. 
Theophanes probably exaggerated the erup- 
tion of 726 a.p., and Mr. Torr certainly ex- 
aggerates the amount of pumice which has 
fallen in Thera since the viii century B.c. 
When he claims a large part of the existing 
pumice as mediaeval, it is a fair question, 
which and what thickness of the existing 
beds does he mean, and on what geological 
evidence does he rely 4 

(3) In any case, the viii century buildings 
are above the consolidated pumice, and 

1 Unless (p. 69) ‘this region’ and ‘that region’ in 
the same sentence refer to the same country ; which 
would be very queer English. 
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the prehistoric settlement is below all the 
pumice there is, for it stands directly on the 
lava. Now there is no evidence of an erup- 
tion between the Hellenic colonisation of 
Thera and 196 B.c., and on Mr. Torr’s prin- 
ciples we must not assume one. Therefore 
the great eruption, or eruptions (for soil was 
formed and grass grew in an interval be- 
tween the pumice-showers), probably took 
place before the Hellenic settlement, and 
certainly before the foundation of the viii cen- 
tury buildings. All this agrees with the 
Hellenic tradition (a) that the island was 
called SrpoyyvAy and KadXlory when ‘colo- 
nised by Kadmos,’ whereas in its present 
state it is neither ‘round’ like its namesake 
Stromboli, nor ‘ very beautiful’; (6) that, at 
a date roughly reckoned in generations to 
the middle of the second millennium, this 
colony perished utterly, and the island lay 
desolate ; (c) that the Hellenic colonisation 
came later, and that the island was then 
called @ypa, which suits its present condition 
admirably. The clear inference from all 
this is that the great eruption was tradition- 
ally known to have preceded the Hellenic 
settlement, i.e. took place by genealogical 
reckoning in the ix or x century ‘at latest,’ 
since which time the island has altered very 
little. 

We turn now to Mr. Torr’s revision of the 
Egyptian dates, and note in the first place 
that the two parts of his argument hang 
closely together. He wants minimum dates 
in Egyptian chronology, because he wants 
to reduce the interval between the Myke- 
naean and the Hellenic civilisations. As 
long as intermediate stages were unknown 
between the best Mykenaean and the earliest 
Hellenic art, this horror’ vacui was not with- 
out excuse. But, fortunately, recent dis- 
coveries in the Aegean, in Crete, and in 
Cyprus, have indicated clearly a long series 
of intermediate stages of civilisation, and 
the problem now is rather how to find room 
for the whole series within the chronological 
limits, than how to draw together the two 
edges of an apparent gap. 

And it is here that Mr. Torr’s results are 
of positive value. ‘ A statement is current,’ 
as he would say,” that the golden cups from 
Vaphio represent the goldsmith’s art of the 
vii century. Mr. Torr’s argument shows 
that Pinetchem, in whose grandson’s tomb a 
solitary and belated Mykenaean vase was 
found, ‘came to the throne in 876 at latest.’ 
He brings no good evidence to show that, if 
it does not belong to the tomb, it is not 
earlier ; and all the other examples which 


* 2 Times, Jan. 6, 1896 ; Academy, Jan. 11, 1896. 
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he quotes are very much earlier. So we 
may hope to hear no more of that theory at 
all events. Jn any case, the discovery of a 
very Jate-Mykenaean style, in Cyprus for 
example, proves no more (but also no less) 
about dates at Mykenae or Ialysos than the 
discovery of very early objects at Kahun. 

On the other hand, though he refuses to 
date any extant Mykenaean object at all so 
early, he admits that Mykenaean objects are 
represented in the tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra, in 
the time of Men-khefer-Ra (Thothmes III.) 
(p. 67); in which case, it is difficult to see 
what is gained by disputing the date of this 
or that vase, when all the extant specimens 
are of later dates than Thothmes ILI. 

The current chronology of Egypt is based 
on the assumption that the Egyptians used 
a calendar year of 365 days and no leap 
year: so that the natural year of approxim- 
ately 3651 days completed a cycle of retard- 
ation in 1461 calendar years, carrying with 
it the natural seasons, the rising of the Nile, 
and the heliacal risings of the stars; to- 
gether with all feasts which were regulated 
thereby. From this it follows that if the 
calendar dates of the same phenomenon or 
feast are known for two different calendar 
years, the interval between those years can 
be directly calculated from the discrepancy. 

Mr. Torr argues (1) that in any case the 
real duration of the ‘Sothic cycle’ ending 
139 a.p. (as used by Censorinus) would 
not have been 1461 years but 1457 ; (2) that 
it would have begun and ended on dilferent 
dates in different parts of Egypt; (3) that 
it was invented by Hellenistic astronomers 
at Alexandria (p. 57); (4) that it is not 
presupposed or recognized by certain Rames- 
side calendars which he quotes (p. 59). 

With regard to points (1) and (2) Mr. 
Torr may set his mind at rest; for if he 
will consult any of the principal contribu- 
tions to Egyptian chronology from Biot 
downwards—of whom he quotes not one 
throughout the chapter—he will see that 
these elementary astronomical facts have 
not been ignored in the calculation of the 
current chronology. The fact that Alex- 
andrian chronologists used imperfect data 
does not affect the validity of the method, 
or the general coherence of their results. 
£.g. Theon of Alexandria puts an ‘era of 
Menophres’ in 1322 B.c. Menophres, of 
whom Mr. Torr knows nothing (p. 65), may 
well be Men-peh-Ra (Ramesses I.) whose 
reign is dated 1328-1326 by downward 
reckoning from Mahler’s date for Thothmes 
III. (cf. Petrie, Hist. Hg. II. 33). 
Meanwhile, Mr. Torr says (p. 57) that 





some Egyptian calendars were calculated 
for a year of 360 days (e.g. Papyros Ebers) ; 
and others for an astronomical year of 3654 
days; but he ignores a large number of 
facts which show that ordinary Egyptian 
reckoning recognised a cycle of some sort, 
and give consistent results only when com- 
bined on the hypothesis that this cycle was 
that of 1461 years, afterwards calculated by 
Alexandrian astronomers. For example 
Herodotus (II. 4) contrasts the ordinary 
Greek year of 360 days, by which the 
natural seasons shifted appreciably from 
year to year and were redressed by inter- 
calation, with .the Egyptian year current 
in his time, where five days, intercalated 
annually, kept the seasons redressed from 
year to year. This passage proves the use 
of acalendar year of 365 days in the fifth 
century. That is all that is required to 
warrant the application of the Sothic 
reckoning to Egyptian chronology. Mr. 
Torr may be right or wrong in saying that 
the cycle of 1461 years was not calculated 
or applied to historical purposes till the 
Ptolemaic age: but that does not affect the 
question whether either Censorinus or 
Mahler is justified in reckoning dates by 
the aid of it. 

But the use of a year of 365 days in 
Egypt can be traced much further back than 
the fifth century. A series of XVIIIth 
Dynasty documents shows that the date of 
the Sothic festival was systematically altered 
by seven days every thirty years and that 
this change was celebrated by a greater 
feast, the Sed-festival. Ina series of twelve 
consecutive Sed-festivals, only three are un- 
represented by extant inscriptions, and one 
of these falls in the ‘heretic’ reign of 
Akhenaten: and of the remainder five ex- 
pressly note the month and day of the 
festival, Now these regularly recurring 
dates will not work out on any hypothesis 
but that of a year of 365 days ; and as the 
Sed-festivals recur in inscriptions of other 
reigns at considerable intervals, the pre- 
sumption is that the year of 365 days was 
normal, It is true that Ramessu II. started 
a new series of Sed-festivals every third 
year from his thirtieth onwards; but that 
he did not interfere with the astronomical 
Sed-festival is shown by the El Kab inscrip- 
tion of his forty-first year. 

And yet again, an inscription of the 1Vth 
Dynasty gives a calendar of twelve months 
of thirty days, with five intercalary days at 
the end of the year, which is exactly the 
system described by Herodotus. This dis- 
poses of the account of the five days given 
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in the Book of the Sothis (Syne. p. 123), and 
justifies the calculation of dates by astro- 
nomical methods under the Old Kingdom: 
where an inscription, which dates the Nile- 
flood, and corresponds to 3350 B.c., gives a 
date of 3410 B.c. for the beginning of Dyn- 
asty VI., as against 3503 by dead-reckoning 
from the lists.! 

Mr. Torr’s alternative chronology is con- 
structed from a number of official or semi- 
official documents, which give a continuous 
genealogy upwards from the accession of 
Psammetichos in 664 B.c. to the third year 
of Rameses Heq-mat-Ra (p. 34). This 
genealogy, if the generations, fifteen in 
number, were given the Greek conventional 
length of thirty years, would give 1117 B.c. 
for the accession of Heq-mat-Ra which is 
not far from that given by astronomical 
reckoning. But Mr. Torr goes further than 
this. His object is to produce a chronology 
of minimum intervals, and he succeeds in 
reducing the accession of Heq-mat-Ra from 
1117 B.c. to 942 B.o. ‘at latest’ by the fol- 
lowing ingenious methods. 

(1) No king is reckoned to have reigned 
longer than the last year of which a dated 
document is known to Mr. Torr. This is as 
though he were to revise Ptolemaic chron- 
ology by cutting down the reigns to the 
year recorded on the latest known coin in 
each case. 

(2) If a king seems to have reigned un- 
reasonably long, he may be assumed to have 
reigned de jure and not de facto, like Charles 
II. who reckoned from 1649, though not 
‘recognised at Westminster’ till 1660. 
Thus Mr. Torr proposes to annihilate 
the twenty-three years of User-mat-Ra 
Takelot (p. vii.) with the conjecture that he 
reigned de facto for a few months, and told 
lies about the rest ; on the ground that ‘No 
king of Egypt would have reigned for all 
those years without making himself con- 
spicuous upon the monuments.’ Let us 
hope that Mr. Torr’s exertions may save 
him at all events from that condemnation. 

(3) If generations mount up provokingly 
fast, three or four successive occupants of a 
heriditary office may be assumed to have 
been brothers (p. 9): in spite of the fact 
that they all bear the title of ‘ Royal Son.’ 

(4) Similarity of name is good evidence of 
identity of person: eg. (p. 24) Auapuat, 
royal son of Rameses, is identified on weak 
evidence with Auput, son of Hetch-kheper- 
Ra Sheshenk: (p. 13) two Nemarts and 

. 14) two Uasarkens are identified. 
Edward II. and Edward ITI. are not identi- 
1 Petrie, Hist. Eg. i. 253. 
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cal, though each had a father Edward, and 
each held the title of Prince of Wales. 

Moreover, if Skemiophris (p. 48) can re- 
present Sebek-em-sas; (p. 29) Psusennes, 
Paseb-chanu; and Sivi, Sabako; it is a 
little hypercritical to refuse Aquaiusha for 
’AxatFoi, as Mr. Torr does, ignoring the fact 
that this is only one of a long list of equally 
close transliterations, and that the cogency 
of such a list is cumulative. 

(5) Personal names go in alternate gener- 
ations in many Egyptian families ; but in a 
work which professes to take nothing for 
granted, the frequent use made of this canon 
to piece fragmentary genealogies together 
needs explanation. 

It is a corollary from this and the last- 
named proposition, that a man is his own 
grandfather unless there is documentary 
evidence to the contrary: a genealogical 
canon which we recommend to Mr. Torr’s 
serious consideration. This might be applied 
to reduce even his minimum by one-half. 

(6) The unknown name of a brother may 
be recovered from the masculine form of 
the name of a woman whom it is con- 
venient that he should have had as sister 
and as wife (p. 7). This also needs justi- 
fication. 

(7) The Apis was not an occasional pro- 
digy, but the succession of Apis bulls was 
continuous, so that the death of one Apis 
necessarily coincided with the birth of the 
next. In which case, we should expect an 
explanation (1) how the new Apis was 
brought to birth so conveniently, (2) why 
its birth was ever chronicled at all, if the 
date was fixed by the death of its predeces- 
sor, e.g. (p. 10) the Apis dating of Sheskonk 
and Bocchoris. , 

(8) If no Apis died in a king’s reign, he 
was not ‘recognised at Memphis’—such is 
fame! Consequently he must have reigned 
somewhere else, and someone else, in whose 
reign an Apis died, must have been king at 
Memphis meanwhile ; consequently all kings 
who failed to survive an Apis form ‘ parallel 
dynasties’ with those who succeeded in 
doing so. 

If the negative evidence is quite com- 
plete for whole Dynasties, a probability is es- 
tablished, but no more: in any case the 
argument is negative; and is there any 
evidence that no Apis bulls are buried else- 
where ? 

The net result of this minimum chron- 
ology is to reduce the interval from Psam- 
metichos (XX VI. 1) to Ahmes (XVIII. 1) 
from 923 years to 607, and the accession of 
the latter from 1587 B.c, to 1271 ‘at latest.’ 
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Above this point Dynasties XIII.-X VII. are 
extinguished utterly—because, presumably, 
they did not ‘ make themselves conspicuous’ 
to Mr. Torr ;—for Sequenen-Ra and Apepi, 
who did, are admitted on sufferance—so that 
Amenemhat (Mat-cheru-Ra) of Dynasty XII. 
is placed in the generation immediately above 
Ahmes of Dynasty X VITI. 

Unfortunately the genealogy, which is the 

valuable part of the essay, is not carried 
continuously beyond 939-40! ‘at latest’ ; 
but it is in this section that the main reduc- 
tions which affect the Mykenaean question 
are made, It is perhaps worth pointing out 
that the fifteen generations in question are 
compressed into 275 years. It is true that 
six of them are in the female line, but the 
average length of a generation, from birth 
to birth—eighteen years and four months— 
is surely a ‘minimum interval.’ The Jewish 
kings have an average of exactly twenty 
‘years, which is very much higher. More- 
‘over, if Mr. Torr’s assumption, that family 
names went in alternate generations, is suf- 
ficiently well founded for Ais purposes, it 
proves also that fully half of the children in 
this list were not eldest sons; which of 
course lowers the birth-to-birth average of 
parental ages. Now as an average pre- 
sumes that some are over, and some are 
under the average, the physical limit is very 
nearly reached in the latter cases. 

So much for the theoretical aspect of Mr. 
Torr’s chronology. It has this commonplace 
practical difficulty which will much delay 
its adoption, that every new discovery will 
shift the whole series above it: for there 
are no fixed points except at the bottom. 
However, we now know the worst: any 
change henceforward must be in an upward 
direction, and we wish Mr. Torr, as dis- 
coveries proceed, a complete and a rapid 
recantation. 

Joun L, Myres. 


1 The third year of Heq-mat-Ra, p. 34. 
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ITALY. 


Este.—An interesting discovery has been made here 
in the shape of a well or shaft for the drainage of a 
house. The mouth of it was closed by a slab of 
stone, above which were regular layers of earth, slabs 
of mortar, small stones, and more mortar. It was 
used for collecting water in rainy seasons, so as to 
keep the moisture from other parts of the building. 
The shaft is built of eight courses of stone, and was 
found full of slabs of stone inside, together with tiles, 
all artificially arranged so as to allow the water to 
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run through. Two similar arrangements have 
hitherto been found in Italy.? 

Bologna.—Some inscriptions found during recent 
excavations have now been published ; none are of 
very much interest except a cippus of L. Statorius 
Bathyllus, with a head of Medusa in the tympanon 
and a rosette on either side. Below the inscription 
are a pair of compasses and a plumb line, indicating 
that Bathyllus was an architect. [For similar sub- 
jects, see Bliimner, Technologie, ii. p. 236, and Durm, 
Baukunst, p. 361.] Another cippus of Q. Valerius 
Restitutus has a relief representing an auwrifex 
brattiarius (cf. Jahn in Ber. d. Sdchs. Gesellsch. 1861, 
pl. 7, Fig. 2=Bliimner, op. cit. p. 312).! 

Arezzo.—Five tombs covered with tiles, containing 
fragmentary vases, have been found in the bed of the 
river, showing that its course must have been 
originally different. At a distance of one mile from 
the city Etruscan remains have been found, con- 
sisting of a tomb with cinerary urn, an inscription, 
and fragments of Campano-Etruscan ware of the 
second century B.c. The urn is inscribed Velia* 
Vetui ; the tomb is covered with a slab of sandstone 
on which is inscribed V + Caini* C+ Rucu * Ceicnal. 
Another urn was found with the inscription Larthi* 
Ti: Aneina. All these are the names of various 
Aretine families. ! 

Corneto-Tarquinii.—A find has been made of 
archaic Greek vases and others of local fabric ; also 
bronze fibulae and other remains. Among the vases 
was an aryballos in the form of a helmeted head, 
well executed, in the Rhodian style ; the helmet has 
a hook in front, probably the pdAos, asis seen on the 
Clazomenae sarcophagi.! 

Rome.—An interesting cippus has come to light on 
the Via Latina, with an acrostic inscription which 
runs as follows : 


Moribus hic simplex situs est Titus Aelius Faustus, 
Annis in lucem duo de triginta moratus, 

Cui dederant pinguem populis praebere liquorem 
Antoninus item Commodus simul induperantes. 
Rara viro vita et species rarissima ; fama 

Invida, sed rapuit semper fortuna probatos. 

Ut signum invenias quod erat dum vita maneret 
Selige literulas primas e versibus octo. 


This Macarius was the son of a freedman of 
Antoninus Pius, and from a.D. 176-180 superintended 
the public distribution of mustwm or of oil (see 
line 3). 

Sala Consilina, Lucania.—Some archaic tombs 
have been investigated, containing fragments of 
Corinthian ware, and some black-figured vases; a 
hydria of the common archaic Italian type, and other 
bronze vessels, the finest of which is an oinochoe, 
the handle of which is formed by the figure ofa nude 
man leaning back, a common Etruscan type.? 

Carife, Apulia.—Two vases have been found here, 
containing a treasure of 13 silver and 103 bronze 
coins, 17 of the latter being cast, the rest stamped. 
The cast coins are all Roman fractions of the as; 
among the others are coins of Neapolis, Arpi, 
Heraclea, Thurii, and Aquilonia.? 

Reggio. —A bath has been discovered, of consider- 
able size, with frigidarium, hypocaust, mosaic 
pavements, and curved marble seats (scholae) ; alsoa 
conduit of terracotta, beneath a mosaic staircase. A 
marble slab was found representing a gabled edifice, 
with a jug and patera in the tympanon, and remains 


of an inscription PPYTANIC-KAI | AP- 
XQN-EKTWN|IAIJWN ... ].. 


1 Notizie dei Lincei, April-June 1896. 
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YIOC-PH|.. YTA. Kaibel (nos. 617, 618) 
gives similar inscriptions found here.' 

Terranova (Gela).—An interesting archaic Greek 
inscription has been found here, the oldest as yet 
known from Sicily. It is Boverpopnddy, and runs : 


PASIADAFOTO | J$3TASAAMAS | 
MOIE MacasidFou rd caiua * Kpatns émoler, By 
comparison with the Geloan inscription at Olympia 


(Roehl, J.G..4, 512a) we may date this not later than 
the end of the sixth century B.c.? 
GREECE. 

Patras.—In the quarter of the town known as 
Psila Alonia a very fine mosaic of Roman date has 
come to light. The portion at present above ground 
is about 10 x 20 ft., and is enclosed by a border, but 
it appears to extend still further on one side, On 
the part already cleared are two subjects : (1) a group 
of nude athletes after the conclusion of the games ; 
some wear laurel-wreaths and hold branches of wild 
olive ; others hold shields or tie diskos ; and one is 
scraping himself with a strigil. (2) A figure dressed 
in purple accompanies a group of dancers on the lute ; 
women in short dresses play the flute and stringed 
instruments. The colours are very vivid, but the 
part containing the musical scenes is not well 
preserved. ? 

Thessaly.—Two bee-hive tombs have come to light 
on the south slopes of Mt. Ossa, built of stone, with 
3pdéuor. Very little was found in them except pottery, 
which is rather of a prehistoric than Mycenaean 
character, the shapes recalling the fabrics of the 
Cyclades, but the decoration is later, chiefly 
geometrical painted patterns. 

At Karditza a very interesting archaic inscription 
has been found, on a bronze tablet. It is eleven lines 
in length, and it is to the effect that on the motion 
of Esylos the Sthetonii gave Sotairos of Corinth and 
his family protection and indemnity and proclaimed 
him a benefactor, for rescuing the silver and gold of 
Orestes, son of Pherecrates, which was nearly lost on 
the way to Delphi.* 

Thera.—Herr Hiller von Gaertringen has brought 
his excavations to an end. He has identified the city 
on the slopes of Mesa Vouno with the ancient Thera, 
while Ova has been recognised in the remains on the 
sea-shore near the modern town. An ancient 
1 Notizer dei Lincie, April-June 189 
2 Athenaewm, Oct. 10. 

% Mittheil, d. deutsch. Arch. Inst, 1896, pt. 2. 
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SUMMARIES OF 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xx. Part 3. July, 
1896. 

Néron ct les Rhodiens, P. Fabia. On the date of 
Nero’s speech for the Rhodians we must follow Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 58) who makes it 53 a.p., and not 
Suetonius (Nero 7) who puts it in 51. An inscrip- 
tion recently discovered and published by M. Hiller 
de Girtringen informs us that in the first year of 
Nero’s reign a Khodian embassy came to him in 
consequence of a letter received by them, the con- 
tents of which we do not know. Quelques passages 
de Phedre, L. Havet. Reads in iv. 20 [iv. 18. 3] 
sinuque se ipse fovit contra misericors: defends aflwens 
of codd, in v. 1, 10 [12]; in v. 5, thinks a line has 


necropolis has also been explored between Mesa 
Vouno and Agios Elias, containing tombs of the 
archaic period, very rich in pottery and terracotta 
statuettes. Some vases of the Thera type were 
found, and are among the best specimens of the 
kind ; others are of Peloponnesian, Boeotian, and 
Cretan character [query : Mycenaean ?], showing the 
high development of Aegean trade at that date. The 
number of inscriptions found in Thera has now been 
brought up to 650.4 
ASIA MINOR. 

Valley of Upper Euphrates.—In 1894 this region 
was explored by Messrs. Hogarth and Yorke, with 
the object of discovering traces of the system of 
defences organised by the Romans on the eastern 
frontier of the Empire. They travelled from 
Mersina by Samsat (Samosata) and Erzinjian to 
Trebizond. The road from Mersina to Samsat is 
fairly well known, but one or two new inscriptions 
turied up, one at Missis (Mopsuestia) being a mile- 
stone of Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian; four 
more were found at Samsat. The rest of the way to 
Erzinjian was quite unknown, and important 
geographical results have been obtained. Between 
Erzinjian and Trebizond the identification of Sadagh 
with Satala has been finally settled by the discovery 
of inscriptions at that place relating to the fifteenth 
legion (Apollinaris), which was known to have been 
quartered at Satala. 

As regards the Roman roads and defences the chief 
results are as follows: the Peutinger route from 
Melitene (the centre of the system in this istrict) 
has been shown to go a different way from the 
Antonine Itinerary, over the existing Roman bridge 
at Kiakhta; but what line it took over the Txurusis 
impossible to ascertain. On the road from Melitene 
to Satala the position of Dascusa and Dagusa has 
been distinguished and fixed with some probability, 
and other small points have been cleared up. Hardly 
any milestones exist in this region, and between 
Samosata and Satala there are only five with names 
of Emperors. The remains of defensive works are 
also very slight, probably owing to the fact that they 
were not much needed. In the first and second 
centuries of the Empire, Armenia was practically a 
Roman province, and consequently the frontier did 
not require to be protected against it.® 

H. B, WALTERS. 


4 Athenaeum, Nov. 7. 
° Geographical Journal, Oct.-Nov. 1896. 


PERIODICALS. 


dropped out between 1]. 18 and 19. Fragments de 
UEpitome prior des Clémentines recueillis sur les 


Jeuilles de garde dun Parisinus: principales vari- 


iantes, C. E. Ruelle. Sar les vers 602-627 du 6e 
livre de V Enéide, A. Cartault. Against the proposal 
of L. Havet to place ll. 616-620 after 601. Plaut. 
Trin, 540, L. Havet. Suggests sacerrume for accer- 
rume of codd. Corrections proposées dans Aristide 
Quintilien, sur la Musique, C. E. Ruelle. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvii. 
2. Whole No. 66, July, 1896. 


On the Western Text of the Acts as Evidenced by 
Chrysostom, F. C. Conybeare, This text is best 








esa given, though not in its entirety, in the Codex 
the Bezae. It is here maintained that there once existed 
tta a Greek text of the type called Western, which was 
Te more comprehensive and older than the Bezan, and 
he that this now lost text was the basis of an early 
nd commentary to which, in some form or other of it, 
he both Chrysostom and Ephrem had access, so as to 
he use it in their respective commentaries on the Acts. 
en Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurney- 





sen and Havet, ii. L. Horton-Smith. Summarizes 
his results thus: In the course of the third cent. 
B.c. among the upper classes (but not before the be- 


on ginning of the second cent. B.c. among the lower 
th classes), in consequence of very open pronunciation 
of of 6 before u, (1) Prim. Lat. 8v- became édv- ; (2) 
rn Prim. Lat. dv- became-dv- ; and (3) the Prim. Lat. 
is diphthong ow became the diphthong aw on its way 
to to the latera 6. The Classical Element in Brown- 
18 ing’s Poetry, W. C. Lawton. <A Physiological 
ne Criticism of the Liquid and Nasal Sonant Theory, 
Be H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. Concludes as follows: 
ae The reduction of a syllable consisting of an explosive 
to + short vowel + nasal results in a decrease of the 
at vowel quantity by one-half of its original value 
ig approximately. If the vowel is suppressed the 
h initial consonant is lost also. The liquids, especially 
y 1, are more difficult to investigate ; as their develop- 
h ment in reduced syllables, however, corresponds to 
n that of the nasals, this fact alone is sufficient to 

invalidate the liquid sonant theory also. The only 
f book on Classical Philology which is noticed is Van 
i Bleef’s Index Antiphonteus by W. H. Kirk. 


e Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
e gogik. Vol. 153. Part 8. 1896. 

8 Die dreiseitige basis der Messenier und Naupaktier 
e au Delphi, H. Pomtow. This is the parallel monu- 
8 ment to the Olympic Messenian Naupactian 
memorial. The writer gives a description of the five 
larger blocks and the dedicatory inscr., and then, 
comparing it with the Olympic memorial, attempts 
a reconstruction. Zu Ciceros briefen an Atticus, L. 
Polster. In v. 4, 4, reads dumtaxat for dum acta et 
[see Cl. Rev. ix. 429]. Die dlteste miinze Athens, G. 
Gilbert. Before Solon’s time Attica had a coinage of 
the Aeginetan standard. Solon introduced the 
Euboic, and made a two-drachma-piece the chief 
Attic coin. Hippias replaced this by a four-drachma- 
piece. Zu den namen der Kureten, O. Hofer. As 
the names of two of the Carian Curetes, At8pav5os 
and Mavéduopos, are connected with titles of Zeus, so 
the third, MdAatos or SrdAatos, has lately been con- 
nected with an inscr. found at Mastaura to Zeus 
Emdrdwtos. Zu Andokides mysterienrede, F. Scholl. 
Remarks on the text. Zum delphischen Labyaden- 
stein, H. Pomtow. From the form of the letters we 
can with great probability assign the archonship of 
Kdpmos herein named to the first decade of the 4th 
cent. B.c. Zu Tacitus, L. Polster. In Ann. i. 64 
suggests inter uda for inter undas [see Cl. Rev. ix. 
429]. Zu biographie des Lucretius, R. Fritzsche. 


ee a 


a ee 


Mr. Acar, in the interesting review 
published in the last number, makes a series 
of criticisms and suggestions on the Homeric 
Hymns, and in doing so connects my name 
with a good deal that is not properly due to 
me. Let me call his attention to the words 
of the Preface: ‘Hymnos Homericos post 
novam recensionem Alfredi Goodwin denuo 
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Chiefly on Giris’ excellent book ‘il suicidio di 
Lucrezio’ (Palermo, 1895). We have not enough 
materials to come to a definite conclusion [see Cl. 
Rev. ix. 188, 240]. Zu Tacitus Agricola, W. Pfitz- 
ner, Maintains that in c. 24 an expedition to Ire- 
land is referred to [see Cl. Rev. ix. 310]. Zu Ciceros 
reden, K,. Busche. Sritical remarks on several 
speeches. Zur geschichte des feldzugs Hannibals 
gegen Scipio (202 vor ch.). K. Lehmann. Supports 
his previous contention that the great battle between 
Hannibal and Scipio was fought not near Zama but 
near Naraggara in Numidia. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 51. Part 4. 1896. 


Zur: Handschriftenkunde und Geschichte der Philo- 
logie iv. R. Foerster. Upon the commentary of 
Cyriacus of Ancona to Strabo. De Properti poetae 
testamento, :Th. Brit. A detailed commentary on 
Prop. ii. 13. De Francorum Gallorumque origine 
Trojana, Th. Brit. Defends the MS. in Prop. ii. 
13, 48. Gallieus Iliacis miles in aggeribus [see Cl. 
Rev. ix. 443], comp. Qu. Sm. vii. 611. New aufge- 
fundene graeco-syrische Philosophenspriiche iber die 
Seele, V. Ryssel. The same MS. from the convent 
on Mt. Sinai from which comes the treatise ‘on the 
soul’ [see Cl. Rev. sup. p. 77], contains also a series 
of ‘sayings of philosophers’ which belong to that 
collection of sentences which we already know from 
Sachau’s Inedita Syriaca. German translations of 
these sayings from both collections are here given. 
Excurse zu Virgil, O. Crusius. (1) Origin and com- 
position of the 8th Eclogue. (2) Onthe 4th Eclogue, 
especially on Il. 60-63 [see Cl. Rev. vii. 199]. Upon 
the much-vexed question of the puer Gibbon is 
quoted as saying (ch. xx.). ‘The different claims 
of an older and younger son of Pollio, of Julia, of 
Drusus, of Marcellus are found to be incomposible 
with chronology, history and the good sense of 
Virgil.” Gibbon says ‘incompatible,’ but no doubt 
he would be pleased to have his English corrected in 
a German periodical. Delphische Beilagen, H. Pomtow. 
(1) The years of the tyranny of Peisistratos in 
connexion with ’A@nvalwy moditela. (2) The date of 
Pind. Pyth. vii. Textkritisches zw Ciceros Briefen, 
J. Ziehen. Ueber den Cynegeticus des Xenophon I., L. 

tadermacher. Discusses the authorship [see Cl. Rev. 
sup. p. 313]. 

MISCELLEN. Zu Ariston von Chios, H. Weber. 
Zur Epigraphik von Thyateira, E. Ziebarth, A 
criticism on M. Cleres’ De rebus Thyatirenorum 
commentatio epigraphica (Paris, (1893). Die Hepta- 
nomis seit Hadrian, W. Schwarz. All inscriptions 
in which mention is made of seven Nomes and of the 
Arsinoite are later than the foundation of Antinou- 
polis, z.e. later than Hadrian. Zu Statius Silven, 
A. Riese. In iv. 3, 19, suggests clavwm for calvuwm 
[see Cl. Rev. sup. p. 223]. Zu <Augustins Confes- 
stones, M. Ihm. In viii. 2, 3 reads inspirabat 
populo Osirim. De inscriptionibus quibusdam chris- 
tianis, F. B. On the inscriptions found by P. Orsi 
in the catacombs at Syracuse, of dates 383-452. 


MR. AGAR’S REVIEW OF THE OXFORD HOMER. 


correxit T. W. Allen, necnon breves notulas 
subjecit.’ I have of course a general 
editorial responsibility for the book, but the 
text of the Hymns and the critical notes 
which accompany it are the work of Mr. 
Allen. 
D. B. Monro. 

Oriel College, Ouford, Nov. 18. 
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Bolton (R. C.) A digest of Latin grammar examina- 
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2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 178 pp. Simpkins. 4s. 

Brooks (Fr.) Greek lyric poets, selected and trans- 
lated. 12mo. 210 pp. Nutt. 3s. 6d. 

Burgon (J. W.) Causes of the corruption of the 
traditional text of the Holy Gospels. Edited by 
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Sidgwick (J. M.) Songs from the Greeks, translated 
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Smith (L. H.) Ars tragica Sophoclea cum Shake- 
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Sophocles and Shakespeare. 8vo. Macmillan. 
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Note.—In the General Index names of actual contributors, in the Index Locorum references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


I.—GENERAL INDEX.! 


A. 


abjurare, 340b 
Acts of the Apostles, date of the, 203« 
Western Text of the, 455a 
acupedius [see Cl, Rev. v. 9b], 211la 
Adam (J.), four conjectures on Plato Republic, 
384 ff. 
note on Plat. Rep. (368 A) and Symp. (174 B), 
997 
note on Plat. Rep. (607 C), 105 
on some difficulties in the Platonic musical 
modes, 378 f. 
Adam-Klissi, Roman tropacwm at, 446a, b 
Adata (Al-Hadath), site of, 136a, 138), 140a, } 
Adversaria Critica, Halbertsma’s, noticed, 211 f. 
in Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, Blaydes’, 
noticed, 436 ff. 
on Aristotle Poetics, 140 ff. 
on Euripides Liectra, 100 f. 
Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kiniglichen Museen 
zu Berlin, noticed, 334 ff. 
Aenos, coins of, and Hermes, 217, } 
Aeolic forms of aor. opt. act., the, 67a 
Aeschylus, facsimile of the Laurentian, 309 f. 
Aesica (or Greatchester), discoveries at, 73a 
Actia of Callimachus (book i.), Dittrich’s ed. of the, 
noticed, 442 
Agar (T.L.), note on Hom. JI. (xvi. 99), 329 
notice of Monro’s Homer, 387 ff. 
[editor’s note on, 455] 
Age Eponumoi at Athens, the, 4 ff. 
Gilbert on the, 4a 
agier (agi x ager’), 1834 
Agricola and Stonehenge (?), 74b, 75a 
-at a peculiarly genitival form, 4245 
origin and development of, 425a 
why its form became identical with the dative, 
ab. 
ain vero?, 427a, b 
album iudicum, the, 2016 
Aldine Plautus of 1522, an, 174a 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies, 252a 
the library and librarians of, 253), 254a 
burning of the, 254a, 6 
the museum of, 2536 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), notice of Wellmann’s Pnew- 
matische Schule, 346 f. 
Allen (Frederic D.), on the Oscan words priffed 
and préfta-set, 18 f. : see also p. 194 
notice of Puntoni’s LZ’ Inno Omerico a Demetra, 
392 f. 


Allen (T. W.), on recent Italian Catalogues of Greek 
MSS., 234 ff. 
Altindische Grammatik, Wackernagel's, noticed, 443 
amabo, usage of in the comic writers, 314a 
ana-sse, 184a 
Ambrosian hymns and the hymns of Mesomedes, 
70a 
amoebean poetry, Conington on, 366a 
Page on, 366a, b 
the law of, 366a 
amphidromia, 23a 
Amphitryon and Heracles, 467 
Amyklae, the throne of Apollo at, 215 ff. 
Anafriss, the Oscan, 267a 
Anauni, Claudius’ edict touching the, 7a 
Ancient Music and Plain-song, Gevaert on, noticed, 
70 ff. 
Ancient Ships, Torr’s, 75 
Anderson (J.G.C.); on the campaign of Basil I. 
(872 A.D.) against the Paulicians, 136 ff. 
Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of Deloche’s Le Port 
des Anneaux ete., 3576 
notice of Furtwiingler’s Guide to the Collection of 
Vases at Munich, 406 ;. 
notice of Jeli¢é, Bulié and Rutar’s Guide to 
Spalato and Salona, 405 
notice of Leaf and Bayfield’s Jliad (vol. i.), 
212 f. 
notice of Marucchi’s Guide to the Forum at 
Rome, 405d 
notice of Schultze’s Archdologie der altchristlichen 
Kunst, 220 ff. 
animator, 3685 
avrnpides (Thuc. vii. 36, 2) note on, 7 ff. 
Baumeister’s Denkmédler on, 7a 
derivation of in Ht. Magn., 8b 
Grote, Freeman, Thirlwall and Smith’s Dict. a 
Ant. on, 7a 
Suidas on, and Vitruvius’ borrowed use of, 8D 
anthropology and Hellenic oriyines, 484b, 435a 
Antiphonaria and ancient music, the, 70 f. 
Antonius (C.), trial of and Plutarch’s confusion, 
2306 (and n.) 
dpaka, 443) 
Aphrodite, cult of, 2575 
Apollo, bronze head of at Chatsworth, 444a, b 
Kapveios, 2574 
Lyceios, 216 
Maleatas, 257a, b 
Smintheus, 21a, 6 
throne of at Amyklae, 215 ff. 
Apollonius of Pergamon, 347a, 6 





1 The Index is by W. F. R. SHrtuero, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
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Apollonius Rhodius and Vergil, the mythology of, 
307 ff. 
naval construction in, 167 ff. 
Aquaiusha)("Axa:Fol, 4526 
Archaeology, 73 ff., 125 ff., 171 ff., 215 ff., 266, 311 f,, 
350 fh, 400 ff, 443 ff. 
Archer-Hind (R.D.), notice of Cook’s The Meta- 
physical Basis of Plato’s Ethics, 246 ff. 
Archer-Hind’s The Phaedo of Plato (second ed.), 
noticed, 56 
Arezzo, discovery of tombs at, 453 
Aristides at Salamis, 414 ff. 
Aristomenes and the Messenian insurrection, 270c, 
276d 
Aristophanica, 98 ff. 
Aristotle and Theramenes, 433), 434a 
and Tyrtaeus, 270), 273a, 6 
on Plato and the Pythagoreans, 92a, 945, 288) 
Phys. (ii. 9), note on Themistius’ paraphrase of, 
328 


Poetics, Adversaria on, 140 ff. 
Aristotle’s classification of the Arts of Acquisition, 
184 ff. 
Armenian version of Philo’s De Sacrificantibus, 281 ft. 
De Vita Contemplativa, 262b 
of Plato’s Apology, 173a 
Arndt’s Les Monuments Antiques [La Glyptothéque 
Ny-Carlsberg, fondée par Carl Jacobsen], noticed, 
311 f. 
Arrian Periplus, authorship of, 77) 
Arsinoe, discovery of the fountain of (Paus. iv. 31, 
6), 3126 
Artemis-Callisto, of Arcadia, 255), 256a 
’Opbia, 257a 
Soteira, ib. 
Arts of Acquisition, Aristotle’s classification of the, 
184 ff. 
Asconius, the Madrid MS. of [M. 81], 301 ff. 
assonances and rhymes in the Aeneid, 9 ff. 
astronomical interpretation of the dispositions of 
birds, 116 f. 
myths, Otfried Miiller on, 1160 
Athenaeus of Cilicia and the Pneumatists, 3477 
‘Athens and the Peace of Antalcidas, 19 ff. 
bronze inscription on the Parthenon, 222a 
change of military organization at (490-480 B.c.), 
414a 
excavations at, 173b, 222a, 358a 
the Age Eponumoi at, 4 ff. 
the working system of jurors at, 147 ff. 
Attic judicature, ib. 
Auden (H.W.), on natural history in Homer, 107 
augment of verbs beginning in e: and ev, 67) 
aurum and its Celtic derivatives, 430 
Tolosanum, 428b 
avunculate, the, 4345 


B. 


b (prim. Celt.)=bhA (Idg.), 4300 (n.) 

Bacchias papyrus, the, 338a 

Badham’s emendation of Cic. Phil. (ii. 34, 87), 192 f. 

: barba and its initial b, 429 f. 

harbarus, 4306 (n.) 

Barbatus, 430a 

Barclay’s Stonehenge and its Earthworks, noticed, 
74 f. 

Barnabas and Saul’s first mission to Jerusalem, 2040, 
205a 

Barth’s MSS. of the Thebais of Statius, 14 f. 

Basil I., campaign of against the Paulicians (872 
A.D.), 136 ff. 

basilica, prototype of the, 221a, b 

Bassareus, origin of the name, 21 f, 

supplementary note on, 158 
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Bastarnae, campaign of Crassus against the, 446) 
Bathykles and Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 215 ff. 
Batrachomyomachia, the, 387a, 3906 

Battles of the Trebia and Lake Trasimene, 284 ff., 
399 f. 

Bayfield and Leaf’s The Iliad of Homer (vol. i.), 
noticed, 212 f. 

Bechtel and Miillensiefen’s Die Inschriften von 
Kalymna und Kos [‘Sammlung der Griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften’], noticed, 74 

Benecke’s transl. of Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle 
Ages, noticed, 56 ff. 

Berlin papyri, the, 334 ff. 

Beneventum, trade-guilds at, 53a 

biber (bibere), 183a 

Bibliography 78 ff., 127 f., 175 f., 267 f., 314 ff, 
361 ff., 407 f., 456 

and Italian philologists, 3920 

Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés Grecs et Romains 
(vol. iv.), Reinach’s, noticed, 125 f. 

Birdoswald, discovery at, 73a 

‘ Birrens’ (near Ecclefechan), the Roman fort, 735 

Bishopswood, coin-find at, 74a 

Blaydes’ Adversaria in Comicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, Part II., noticed, 436 ff. 

Boeotian poet (ap. Julian Misopogon), phrase of a, 158 

Boissier’s Promenades Archéologiques, Fisher's transl. 
of, noticed, 171 f. 

Bologna, cippi at, 453d 

bonam copiam jurare, 3406 

Bonhoeffer’s Epictet und die Stoa, Untersuchwngen 
zur stoischen Philosophie and Die Ethik des Stoikers 
Epictet. Anhang, noticed, 112 ff. 

Bosanquet (B.), note on Plat. Rep. (597 E), 193 

supplementary note on, 325 f. 

Bosanquet’s 4 Companion to Plato’s Republic ; for 
English Readers, noticed, 120 f. 

Boscoreale, excavation of villa rustica at, 1726 

Bétticher on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 2180 

Bracciano, lapis honorarius at, 1726 

brevis brevians, law of the, 332b 

Britain, discoveries of Roman remains in, 73 f. 

British Museum, acquisition of Greek coins by in 
1895, 357 f. 

Brooke (A.E.), notice of Conybeare’s ed. of Philo 
De Vita Contemplativa, 262 f. 

Brooks and Nicklin’s transl. of Gilbert’s Constitu- 
tional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, noticed, 
197 ff ‘ 

Browning’s O Lyric Love, rendered into Greek 
Hexameters, 125 

Buck (Carl D.), notice of Lord’s The Roman 
Pronunciation of Latin, 60 f. 

on the Oscan priéffed, 194 (see 18 f.) 

Buli¢, Jelié, and Rutar’s Guida di Spalato e Salona, 
noticed, 405 

bulla and the toga practexta, the, 319a 

Burgon and Miller’s Zhe Traditional Text of the 
Holy Gospels, noticed, 395 ff. 

burial customs among the Romans, 395a 

Burns’ Scots wha hae rendered into Greek Aleaics, 349 

rendered into Latin Sapphics, 350 

Burrows and Grundy on Pylos and Sphakteria 
(J. H.S.), 371 ff. 

Bury (J. B.), note on Thue. (i. 40), 295 f. 

note on Zosimus (v. 46), 305 

on a phrase of a Boeotian poet, 158 

on Aristides at Salamis, 414 ff. 

on some passages in Valerius Flaceus, 35 ff. 
on the battle of Marathon, 95 ff. 

Busolt’s Gricchische Geschichte. Band II. Die 
aeltere attische Geschichte und die Perserkriege, 
noticed, 432 ff. 

Bybon inscription, the, 4016 

Byzantium, coins of, 360a, b 
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C. 


caeli cavernas, 19b, 3244 
caeli fornices, 324b 
Caesar and the proposals of C. Gracchus, 280 
calendar in Sophocles T’rachiniae, the, 85 ff. 
calendars used by the Egyptians, 451a, b 
Callimachus Aetia (book i.), Dittrich’s ed. of, 
noticed, 442 
Cambridge, Greek statues at, 447a 
camilli (camillae), 318a 
Campbell (Lewis), note on Plat. Rep. (597 E), 
246 
notice of Lutoslawski On the Genwineness and 
Order of the Platonic Dialogues, 40 ff. 
on the chronological place of the Parmenides in 
the Platonic Dialogues, 129 ff. (see also 
287 ff.) 
on the facsimile of the Laurentian Aeschylus, 
309 f. 
Campbell and Jowett’s Plato’s Republic, noticed, 
107 ff. 
capreolus, 8b 
Carian Curetes, the, 455a 
Carife (Apulia), coin-find at, 4535 
Carlovingian period, minuscule MSS. of the, 2338a, 
234d 
scribes of the, 3315, 426a 
Carmen saeculare and children as acolytes, the, 
318a 
Castellani’s catalogue of the Marciana at Venice, 
2366, 237a 
Catullus (Ixii. 39-58), a discussion of, 365 ff. 
a new MS. of, 314 
Giri on the text of, noticed, 249 ff. 
Menozzi’s dissertations on, noticed, 305 f. 
Palmer’s ed. of, noticed, 806 f. 
Catienus, the case of, 229a 
Cauthas, 1726 
Cellino Attanasio(Picenum), archaic Latin inscription 
at, 2660 
Celtic and Greek tales of the Happy Otherworld, 
122 f. 
influence on Latin (?), 480a, 6 
Chambers (C. D.), on the origin of the construc- 
tion ob wh, 150 ff. 
Chatsworth head of Apollo, the, 444a, b 
‘children of the Neraids,’ 4130 
Cholmeley (R. J.), notes on Theocritus, 299 f. 
Christians, the, under Nero, 203a 
under Trajan, 232a 
chronological order of Plato’s Dialogues, the, 129 ff. 
tested by diction, 130 ff. 
Chrysostom and a Western Text of the Acts, 455a 
Cicero and Lucretius, 19, 324a, b 
de Fin. (ii. 56), note on, 155 
de Oratore i., Owen’s ed. of, noticed, 119 f. 
cpp. ad Att.,a Paris MS. of, 321 ff. 
on hiatus, 2086 
on the jurisdiction of provincial governors, 
225b 
on the nota censoria, 339a 
pro Milone, (33, 90), note on, 192 f. 
Clark’s ed. of, noticed, 118 f. 
Tusc. Disp. (i.), disposition of, 407a 
civis ex Latio (Sall. Jug. 69), 2266, 2270 
Clark (Albert C.), on a Paris MS. of the Letters to 
Atticus, 321 ff. 
on the Madrid MS. of Asconius [M. 81], 301 ff. 
Clark’s M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad 
iudices Oratio, noticed, 118 f. 
classical music, extant remains of, 71b, 72a 
training v. modern requirements, 440a, b 
classification of the Arts of Acquisition, Aristotle’s, 
184 ff. 
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Claudian, estimate of, 2615 
Claudius and the edict about the Anauni, 7a 
and the guaestura Gallica, 6 f. 

cledd (cleddyf), claidh.amh, claymore, gladius, 4306 

coercitio of a Roman magistrate, 2276 (n.), 2326 

‘cognate accusative,’ the, 348d 

collegia compitalicia, 54b 

poctarum, 441a 
tenuiorum, 52b 

collus, 333« 

communio comitiorum of the praefecturae, 226a 

Comparative Philology, Giles’ Short Manual of, 
noticed, 347 ff 

Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages, Benecke’s 
transl. of, noticed, 56 ff. 

Conca (near Velletri), remains of a temple at, 1720, 
173a, 2665 

confarreatio, coemptio and usus, 3946 

Confessio S. Patricti, note on the, 39 

‘conflation ’ in the text of the N.T., 264a 

Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, 
Gilbert’s, Brooks and Nicklin’s transl. of, noticed, 
197 fff. 

construction of od uh, the, 150 ff., 239 ff. 

of mava, 68 

Conway (R. Seymour), notice of Dawes’ Pro- 
nunciation of the Greek Aspirates, 59 f. 

Conybeare (Fred. C.), emendations of Philo De 
Sacrificantibus, 281 ff. 

Conybeare’s Philo. About the Contemplative Life, or 
the fourth book of the treatise concerning Virtues, 
noticed, 262 f. 

Cook’s The Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics, 
noticed, 246 ff. 

Corinth, excavations at, 358a 

Corinthian constitution after the fall of the Cypse- 
lides, the, 418 f. 

Cornelius Gallus, prefect of Egypt (30-29 B.c.), 
1736 

Corneto-Tarquinii, find of archaic Greek vases, etc., 
at, 453b 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, forthcoming fasciculus 
of the, 215 

coirections in the text of Thucydides vi., 326 f. 

Covino’s ed. of Manilius (book i.), noticed, 47 

Crassus, campaign of against the Bastarnae (29-28 
B.C.), 446 

Crete and Mycenaean art, 3510 (and n.), 3530, 3586 

bead-seals and seal-stones in, 312 f. 
the Phoenician alphabet and, 355 f. 

Critica Quaedam, 29 f. ; 

Critical and explanatory notes on the magical papyri, 
409 ff. 

Critical notes on the Oeconomicus of Xenophon, 
101 ff., 144 ff 

on the Symposium of Xenophon, 292 ff. 

cui disyllabic, 426a (n.) 

Culex, a theory of the, 177 ff. 

cum causa (ratione), 155a, b 

Curetonian and Peshitto versions of the N.T., 
265a, b, 396), 397a 

Curium (Cyprus), Mycenaean cemetery discovered at, 
76a, b 

curule magistrates and the toga practexta, 317a 

Cyprus and Mycenaean art, 351 ff., 359a 


D. 


Dante and Vergil, 57 f. 
Darenth, Roman villa at, 730 
dative singular of the fifth declension in Latin, the, 
424 ff. 
Aulus Gellius on, 426a, b 
Julius Caesar (De Analogia) on, 4260 (n.) 
Priscian on, 424@ 
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Dawes’ The Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates, 
noticed, 59 f. 

De Marchi’s J1 Culto privato di Roma antica I. La 
religione nella vita domestica, noticed, 393 f. 

De Mirmont’s Apollonios de Rhodes et Virgile, La 
Mythologie et les Dieux dans les Argonautiques et 
dans Enéide, noticed, 307 ff. 

Le Navire Argo et la science nautique d Apollo- 
nios de Rhodes, noticed, 167 ff. 

De Quincy on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218a 

De re metrica, Mueller’s, noticed, 439 ff. 

decursio, 23a 

deicad, deicans (Osc. ) =dicat, dicant, 370b 

deivaid (deivaéd) = staet (stet), ib. 

Deloche’s Le Port des* Anneaux dans V Antiquité 
Romaine et dans les premiers siéclesdu Moyen Age, 
noticed, 357) 

Delphi, burnings of the temple at, 3616 

discovery of bronze statue at, 312a 
explorations at, 76a, 358a, b 

Delphic hymn, the, 71, 72a 

Demeter X@ovia, 256) 

Demotic words in Greek characters, 600 

dendrophori, 53b 
‘ deportation,’ 230a (n.) 
derbiosus (derviosus), 2116 
de-ripier’, 183a 
devotio, the ceremony of, 3176 
Dialogues in Plato’s Republic, incorporation of several, 
1 ff. 

dicer’ (dicere), 183a 

Digest, Monro’s ed. of Titles of the, noticed, 341 ff. 
value of the, 3440 

Diocletian, palace of at Spalato, 221 

Diodorus and Ephorus on the Messenian wars, 
276d (n.) 

Dittenberger and Purgold’s Olympia. Die Ergibnisse 
der von dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgra- 
bung. Textband V: Die Inschriften, noticed, 
400 ff. 

Dittrich’s Callimachi Aetiorum Liber I., noticed, 
442 

Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane, Rug- 
giero’s, noticed, 126) 

Dodekathlos, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s hypotheti- 
cal, 466 

Doesborcke, (Jokr), his ‘boke’ on Virgil, 57a 

Dogmatists, the, 346 

Dolopathos, the, 57b, 58a 

Domus Augustana on the Palatine, the, 221 

Donatus’ Life of Vergil and the Culex, 1816, 182a 

Donkin (E. H.), on the use of odx dr: in Plato, 
28 f. 

Donovan (J.), notice of Tycho Mommsen’s Beitrdge 
zu der Lehre von den Griechischen Prépositionen, 
62 f. 

Duncker, estimate of his work, 436a 

Dziatzko’s Phormio, 390 f. 


E. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), Miscellanea Critica, 
1 fff. 


note on Virgil Eel. (i. 68-70), 194 
notes on Euripides Alcestis, 374 ff. 
on the subj. in relative clauses after on forw 
and its kin, 421 ff. 
Early Christian Art, Schultze on, noticed, 220 ff. 
Latin Minuscule MSS., the orthography of, 
233 f. 
echiia- ehia-, the Italic verb, 195 f. 
effigia (effigies), 424b 
éy# (so Engl. ‘I’), anybody—myself for example, 
3816, 382a 
egredier, 183b 
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Egypt and the Mycenaean Age, 447 ff. 
Egyptian chronology, 450 ff. 
and the Sed-festivals, 4510 
and the Sothic reckoning, 451, 452a 
and Theon of Alexandria, 451a 
-e: or -y (2nd pers. sing. midd.-pass.), 67a (and n.) 
Eight Vrations of Lysias, Morgan’s, noticed, 311 
Ellis (Robinson), notice of Covino’sed. of Manilius 
(book i.), 47 
notice of Dittrich’s ed. of the Aetia of Calli 
machus (book i.), 442 
notice of Giri’s Catullus, 249 ff. 
notice of Havet’s Fables of Phacder, 159 ff. 
notice of Menozzi’s dissertations on Catullus, 
305 f. 
notice of Palmer’s ed. of Catullus, 306 f. 
on a theory of the Culex, 177 ff. 
Elmer's P. Terenti Phormio, noticed, 390 f. 
Ely (Cardiff), Roman villa at, 73) 
emendations of Philo De Sacrificantibus, 281 ff. 
‘emended’ texts of MSS., 319 f. 
Empire of the Ptolemics, Mahaffy’s, noticed, 252 ff 
Empiricists, the, 3460 
England (E. B.), notice of van Herwerden’s ed. of 
Euripides Helena, 258 f. 
notice of Wedd’s ed. of Euripides Orestes, 344 ff 
Enkomi, Salamis (Cyprus), excavations at, 359a 
Ephorus as a historian, 2765 (n.) 
Epictetus and the Cynics, }14a 
and the Stoic system, Bonhoeffer on the, no- 
ticed, 112 ff. 
his réwo: of dpetis, dpuh, cvyrardbeors, 1130 
‘epigram,’ the term and its limitations, 2605 
Epigrammata Epideictica of the Anthology, the, 261a 
Epigrammata Georgio Frederico Watts dedicata, 214 
Epistle to Diognetus, authorship of the, 406a 
eponumia involves (a) paronumia, (b) homonumia 
5b 
equus Seianus, 428a, b 
Eschilo Laurenziano (L’), 309 f. 
Este, discovery of drainage-shaft at, 453a 
ethopoiia in Lysias, 105 f. 
etiam, etymology of, 776 
Etrurian coins and Hannibal, 2226 
Etruscan connexion with Egypt, 1632, 164a 
with Lemnos, 164 
with Lycia, 165 
Euphrates (Upper), Roman roads and defences in the 
Valley of, 454 ; 
Euripides Alcestis, notes on, 374 ff. 
Electra, Adversaria on, 100 f. 
Helena, van Herwerden’s ed. of, noticed, 258 f. 
Heracles, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s ed. of, no- 
ticed, 42 ff. 
Medea (340-345), note on, 104 
Orestes, Wedd’s ed. of, noticed, 344 ff. 
Troades (256), note on, 34 
European or Asiatic Homer (?), 376 f. 
Eusebius and Philo, 262a 
Syriac translation of, 263a 
Euthymos inscription, Waldstein on the, 402a 
exsequias ire, 184a, b 


F. 


facizi, fidé& (as datives), practically unknown till the 
Silver Age, 426) 

Facsimile of the Laurentian Aeschylus, 309 f. 

Faicchio (Sabine territory), remains of piscina at, 
172b ° 

Farnell (L. R.), notice of Immerwahr’s Die Kulte 
und Mythen Arkadiens and Wide’s Lakonische 
Kulte, 255 ff. 

notice of Robert’s ed. of Preller’s Griechische 
Mythologie, 257 f. 
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Fathers of the Greek Church, diction of the, 62 
Pay (Edwin W.), note on Plautus Menaechmi (182 
sqq.), 30 f. 
note on Plautus 7'ruculentus (252), 155 f. 
notice of Pauli’s Hine vorgriechische Inschrift 
von Lemnos, 163 ff. 
notice of Schwab’s Syntax of the Greck Com- 
parative, 209 f. 


on the Latin Passive Infinitive in -7-er : injitias 


ire, 183 f. 
Feliciano del Lago, S. (Etruria), discovery at, 1726 
Feron and Battaglini’s catalogue of the Ottoboni 
Library, 235d 
Jide ( fidet), dat., disyllabic, 4255 
trisyllabic, 426a 
fifth declension in Latin, dative singular of the, 
424 ff. 
Fisher’s Rome and Pompeii (transl. from Boissier’s 
Promenades Archéologiques), noticed, 171 f. 
Flavian policy and date of the Acts, the, 203a 
Fontanellato (Parma), excavations at, 222a 
Forman (L. L.), on ethopoiia in Lysias, 105 f. 
on notice of Rogers’ Emendations to the Greek 
Tragic Poets [see Cl. Rev. ix. 362], 1276 
forms of the Homeric subjunctive, 24 ff. 
Fowler (W. Warde), notice of De Marchi’s Roman 
Religion, 398 f. 
notice of Granger’s Worship of the Romans, 
394 f. 
on Caius Gracchus and the Senate: note on Liv. 
lx. (epit.), 278 ff. 
on the toga praetexta of Roman children, 317 ff. 
fragment of Hermippus, note on a, 34 
Fraenkel (Max) on the Athenian grand jury system, 
201la 
funerary object of guilds, 53b, 54a 
Furtwingler on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 216 ff. 
Furtwingler’s Fiihrer durch die Vasen-sammlung 
Konig Ludwigs I. in der Alten Pinakothek zu 
Miinchen, noticed, 406 
Intermezzi : Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, noticed, 
443 ff. 
Ueber Statuenkopien im Alterthum, noticed, 
4470 
Fusco, excavations in the necropolis of, 173a 
Sustuarium, 2276 (n.), 228a 


G. 


Galba, jurisdiction of, 231 
Galen, estimate of, 346a 
Gardner’s (Alice) Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 
and the last struggle of Paganism against Chris- 
tianity, noticed, 47 ff. 
Gardner’s (E. A.) A handbook of Greek Sculpture, 
noticed, 403 f. 
Geldart (W. M.), notice of Giles’ Short Manual of 
Comparative Philology, 347 ff. 
Gevaert’s La Meélopée Antique dans le Chant de 
lV Eglise Latine, noticed, 70 ff. 
Gibbon quoted, on the puer of Virgil Eel. iv., 4556 
Gilbert’s Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
thuremer, Brooks and Nicklin’s transl. of, noticed, 
197 fff. 
(a) his estimate of the ’A@nvatwy moArtela, 1980, 
199a 
(b) his theory on the age of enrolment at Athens, 
(c) his view of the composition of the Athenian 
grand jury, 200 f. 
Gilderslee: e and Lodge’s Latin Grammar (third e:.), 
noticed, 63 ff. 
Giles’ 4 Short Manual of Comparative Philology for 
Classical Students, noticed, 347 ff. 
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Giri’s De locis qui sunt aut habentur corrupti in 
Catulli carminibus, noticed, 249 ff. 
Gizeh Museum, recent discovery at the, 335a 
gladius, 430b 
Glossary of Greek Birds, D’Arcy Thompson’s, no- 
ticed, 115 ff. 
Glover (T. R.), note on a fragment of Hermippus, 
34 
note on the Confessio S. Patricii, 39 
Goodwin’s Greck Grammar (new ed.), noticed, 66 ff. 
view of uh (od uh), 150 ff. 
Gospels, the traditional text of the, 395 ff. 
Gracchus (Caius) and the Roman Senate, note on, 
278 ff. 
his law de provinciis consularibus, 279b 
his lex de civitate, 280, 
his proposed legislation followed by Livius 
Drusus the younger and Caesar, 2805 
véuos Sixaortinds of, 279a, b 
statesmanship of, 279 f. 
Granger’s The Worship of the Romans, viewed in 
relation to the Roman Temperament, noticed, 394f. 
Gray’s At the Court of the Amir, quoted, 246) 
Greek and Celtic tales of the Happy Otherworld, 
122 f. 
aor. opt. act. terminations, 67a 
aspirates, the pronunciation of (Dawes), 59 f. 
coins acquired by the British Museum in 1895, 
357 f. 
comparative, syntax of the (Schwab), 209 fff. 
conditional sentences, 67), 68a 
grammar (Goodwin), 66 ff. 
metrical inscriptions from Phrygia (Souter), 
420 f. 
MSS., recent Italian catalogues of, 234 ff. 
plupf. ind. terminations, 67a 
cam weg (Tycho Mommsen), 62 f. 
sculpture (E. A. Gardner), 403 v4 
statues at Ince, Woburn Abbey and Cambridge, 
4470 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), notice of Waltzing on 
Roman Collegia Artificum, 50 ff. 
on the Provocatio Militiae and provincial juris- 
diction, 225 ff. 
Greenidge’s Infamia ; its Place in Roman Public and 
Private Law, noticed, 338 ff. 
Grenfell and Hogarth’s discovery of the Bacchias 
papyrus, 338a 
Grenfell’s ‘ Alexandrian erotic fragment,’ 313 
Revenue Papyrus, 251a 
Griechische Geschichte, Busolt’s, noticed, 432 ff. 
Grundy (G. B.), on Pylos and Sphakteria, 371 ff. 
on the Trebia and Lake Trasimene in connexion 
with How and Leigh’s Roman History, 284 ff. 
authors’ reply to, 399 f. 
Guide to Spalata and Salono, Jelié, Bulié and Rutar’s, 
noticed, 405 
Guide to the Collection of Vases at Munich, Furt- 
wingler’s, noticed, 406 
Guide to the Forum. Rome, Marucchi’s, noticed, 
405d 
Gulick (Charles Burton), notice of Van Cleef’s 
Index Antiphonteus, 398 


H. 


Hadrian’s Wall and Vallum, discoveries along, 73 

Halbertsma’s Adversaria Critica, noticed, 211 f. 
summary of his career, 21la 

haleyon days, 117a 

Hale (W. Gardner), on a new MS. of Catullus, 314 

Halieutica of Ovid, the, 260d 

Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Gardner's, noticed, 

403 f. 
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Hannibal and coins of Etruria, 222d 
Harberton’s Meleager, and the other Poets of Jacobs’ 
Anthology ; from Plato to Leon. Alex, together with 
the fragment of Hermesianax, and a selection from 
the Adespota, noticed, 261 
Harris’ Plato as a Narrator, noticed, 170 f. 
Hartland’s The Legend of Perseus (vol. ii. The Life 
Token), noticed, 166 f. 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Barclay’s Stonehenge and 
its Earthworks, 74 f. 
notice of Knoke’s Roman Antiquities, 404 f. 
notice of Ribbeck’s Virgil, 399 
notice of Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico (Fasc. 
43, 44), 126d 
on discoveries of Roman remains in Britain, 73 f. 
Havet’s Phaedri Augusti liberti Fabulae Aesopiae, 
noticed, 159 ff. 
Hayley (H. W.), notice of Elmer’s ed. of Terence 
Phormio, 390 f. 
Hayley’s An Introduction to the Verse of Terence, 
noticed, 171 
Headlam (Walter), notice of Blaydes’ ddversaria 
in Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 436 ff. 
Hegesias and Polemo (ap. Strab.), 884a, b 
Heitland (W. E.), note on Hor. Od. (i. 2, 39), 33 
Helbig’s La Question Mycénienne, noticed, 350 ff. 
Hera Aivyoody os, 2556 
Ilais, TeAela, Xhpa, 256a 
Heraclea, dialect of and the law of Curtius and J. 
Schmidt, 369a 
Heraeus’ Spicilegium Criticeum in Valerio Maximo 
eiusque epitomatoribus, noticed, 55 
Hercules Olivarius, 266a 
Hermann’s (K. F.) theory of Plato’s Dialogues, 82a 
Hermes and coins of Aenos, 217a, b 
cult of, 256a, b 
Hermippus, note on a fragment of, 34 
Herodotus, Macan’s ed. of, noticed, 386 f. 
Herodotus the physician, 3474, b 
Herwerden’s (H. van) edition of Euripides Helena, 
noticed, 258 f. 
Tjallingi Halbertsnae 
noticed, 211 f. 
Hesychiana, 153 f. 
Heyne on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 2180 
hiatus, Cicero on, 208) 
in Catullus, 2494, 250a 
in Plato, 1lla, b 
in Plautus, 2060, 207a, 208), 331a, b 
the Saturnian metre and, 208) 
Hicks (R. D.), notice of Archer-Hind’s ed. of the 
Phaedo, 56 
notice of Bonhoeffer on Epictetus and the Stoic 
system, 112 ff. 
notice of Schanz on Plato’s Apology, 68 f. 
Hieron, bronze statue of at Delphi, 312a 
‘Higher Literary Criticism’ in philology, the, 
392a, b, 393 
Hill (G. FP.), notice of Gardner’s Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture, 4038 f. 
Hogarth and Yorke’s explorations in the Valley of 
Upper Euphrates, 4546 
Holden (H. A.), note on Richards’ critical notes on 
Xenophon Veconomicus, 215 
Holden’s The ‘ Occonomicus’ of Xenophon, noticed, 
310 f. 
Holm’s History of Greece, defect in, 95 
Homer Hymn to Demeter (268), note on, 431 f. 
Puntoni’s ed. of, noticed, 392 f. 
Iliad x., date of, 377a, 6 
Iliad (xvi. 99), note on, 329 
Iliad xxiii., date of funeral games in, 378a 
Monro’s ed. of, noticed, 387 ff. 
natural history in, 107 
Odyssey, date of, 3775 


Adversaria Critica, 
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Homeric armour, the, 212 f., 376 ff. 
Elysium, the, 122a, 123d 
subjunctive, some forms of the, 24 ff. 
Homerische Waffen, notes on Reichel’s, 376 ff. (see 
also 212 f.) 
Horace, notes on, 156 f. 
Od, (i. 2, 39), note on, 33 
Od. (i. 7), note on, 383 
Od. (i. 28), note on, 327 f. 
Od. (ii. 12, 14), note on, 157 f. 
Sat. (i. 1, 36), note on, 31 f. 
Hort and Miller as rival textualists, 264a 
*hortative’ in Greek, the primitive, 42la, b, 423 f. 
Horton-Smith (L.), on Latin bavba and its initial 
b, 429 f. 
on the Italic verb cehiia- chia-, 195 f. 
Housman (A. E.), note on Cicero pro Milone (33, 
90), 192 f. 
How and Leigh’s Roman History and the Trebia and 
Lake Trasimene, criticism on, 284 ff. 
authors’ reply, 399 f. 
Hunt (A. S.), on the Berlin papyri, 334 ff. 
Hurith (Jurith), river, locality of, 1360 (n.), 138 
Hussey (G. B.), note on Plato Theact. (171 D), 156 
on the ineorporation of several dialogues in 
Plato’s Republic, 81 ff. 


I. J. 


Jacobs, estimate of his work on the Anthology, 261a 
Jacobsen collection of sculpture, the, 311 f. 
Ianus Parrasius on Vergil’s Culex and Lucan, 177@ 
Iasos, date of the Kalymnian inscription at, 74) 
‘Tastian’ mode, the, 700 
Ideas of Plato, the, 247 f., 290a 
idoneus (used amatorie), 3076 
idonius (comp. advb.), 307a, b 
Jelié, Bulié, and Rutar’s Guida di Spalato e Salona, 
noticed, 405 
Jerome’s and recent data on Lucretius, 323), 324d 
Jerusalem and the Gentile churches, 2055 
Jevons (FP. B.), notice of Hartland’s Legend of 
Perseus (vol. ii.), 166 f. 
notice of Meyer’s transl. of The Voyage of Bran 
to the Land of the Living, and Nutt’s essay on 
The Happy Otherworld, 121 ff. 
on Indo-European modes of orientation, 22 f. 
ignominia, 339a 
Immerwahr’s Die 
noticed, 255 f, 
imponere (= ‘ intone’), 2675 
imprisonment not recognized in Roman criminal law, 
229a (n.) 
Ince (Blundell Hall), Greek statues at, 447a 
Index Antiphonteus, Van Cleef’s, noticed, 398 
Indo-European modes of orientation, 22 f. 
inf. pass, in -ier, the Latin, 183 f. 
Infamia; its Place in Roman Public and Private 
Law, Greenidge’s, noticed, 388 ff. 
infitias ire, 184a, b 
Inscriptions in Kalymna and Kos, 74 
Intermezzi : Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, Furtwing- 
Jer’s, noticed, 443 ff. 
Introduction to the Verse of Terence, 
noticed, 171 
investes, 318a 
Joffe (Judah A.), note on Eur. Medea (840-3465), 
104 
Johnstone (H. T.), on rhymes and assonances in 
the Aeneid, 9 fi. 
Iolaus and Heracles, 450 
Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Arndt’s Les Monu- 
ments Antiques, 311 f. 
notice of Gevaert’s La Mélopée Antique dans le 
Chant de V Eglise Latine, 70 ff. 


Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, 


Hayley’s, 
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Jowett and Campbell’s Plato’s Depublic, noticed, 
107 ff. 
and Thucydides, 380 f. 
-is (fut. perf. ind. and perf. subj.), quantity of, 
190 f. 
‘Itala’ of Augustine, the, 397a 
Italian catalogues of Greek MSS., recent, 234 ff. 
work in archaeology, 3940 
Italic verb eehita- ehia-, the, 195 f. 
judicium populi, 226a, 228b, 229d (n.) 
Julian municipal law, the, 339a, 3400 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, etc., Gardner’s, 
noticed, 47 ff. 
Julian’s manifestoes, 50 
Misopogon and Caesars, 50a 
Orations to Constantius, 48b 
Pastoral Epistles, 49b 
rescript on Education, 500 
treatises, 496 
‘ Juventutis Manliensium gentiles’ of Virunum, the, 
51d 


K,. 


Kahun, Cretan pottery at, 448), 449a 

Kalymna and Kos, inscriptions in, 74 

Kaphtorim (Gen, x. 14), the, 351a 

Karakis river)(Sultan Su, 1366 (n.), 138d (n.), 139a 

Karditza, archaic inscription at, 454a 

‘Karian theory’ of Kohler and Diimmler, the, 352a 

Keftiu, the, 350), 351a, 356a 

Klein on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 216 ff. 

Kleochares, the éuvos of, 72a 

Knapp (Charles), a discussion of Catullus (1xii. 
39-58), 365 ff. 

Miscellanea, 427 ff. 
note on Hor. Sat. (i. 1, 36), 31 f. 
notes on Horace, 156 f. 

Knoke’s Die riémischen Moorbriicken in Deutschland 
and Das Varuslager im Habichtswalde, noticed, 
404 f. 

Koan inscription-list, date of the, 74) 

kuraia (Umbr.)=curet, 370b 

kuru, 4430 

Kynosarges, calidarium at, 222a 

site of, ib, 


L. 


Lake (K.), notice of Burgon-Miller’s Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels, 395 ff. 
notice of Miller’s ed. of Scrivener’s Jntroduction 
to the Criticisin of the New Testament, 268 ff. 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversations and Plato’s 
Dialogues, 840 
Lanuvium, funeral guild of, 520, 58a 
Latin barba and its initial b, 429 f. 
conditional sentences, 640, 65a 
fifth declension, dative singular of the, 424 ff. 
grammar (Gildersleeve and Lodge), 68 ff. 
literature (Mackail), 259 ff. 
—— MSS., the orthography of early, 
passive infin. in -de7v, the, 183 f. 
oo subj. optative and potential in meaning, 
i » 
prehistoric inflection of, 7b. 
prohibitions, the new doctrine of, 64 
sounds and stems (Stolz), 210 f. 
the Roman pronunciation of (Lord), 60 f. 
versions of the N.T., 397a 
Le Navire Argo et la science nautique a Apollonios de 
Rhodes, de Mirmont’s, noticed, 167 ff. 
—e" transl. of Ibn Serapion, 1860 (and n.), 
a, 
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Leach (A.), notice of Morgan’s Fight Orations of 
Lysias, 311 ; 
Leaf and Bayfield’s The Iliad of Homer (vol. i.), 

212 f. 


lectio senatus, 340a 
Legend of Perseus, Hartland’s (vol. ii.), noticed, 
166 f. 
leges de majestate (vi), 228b 
militares, 228a (and n.) 
Porciae, 229a, b, 231a 
Leigh and How’s Roman History and the Trebia and 
Lake Trasimene, criticism on, 284 ff. 
authors’ reply, 399 f. 
Lemnian and Etruscan languages, Pauli on the, 
noticed, 163 ff. 
Leo’s Plauti Comoediae, noticed, 330 ff. 
Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Geschichte der Komédie, noticed, 206 ff. 
lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis, 225a, b (n.), 
2316 (n.) 
Julia de collegiis, a (?), 52a 
de judiciis ordinandis, 225b (n.) 
de majestate, 232a (n.) 
de vi publica, 227b, 228a, 230 f. 
Porcia, 2276 (n.), 228a 
Sempronia, 228a, 229a 
Leyden MS. of Nonius Marcellus, 16 (n.) 
libration in literary style, 119) 
Lightfoot’s theory on the Galatian churches, 2030 
Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Leo’s Plauti Comoediae, 
330 ff. 
notice of Leo’s Plautinische Forschungen, 206 ff. 
notice of Stolz’ Hinleitung wnd Lautlehre and 
Stammbildungslehre, 210 f. 
on the dative singular of the fifth declension in 
Latin, 424 ff. 
on the lost ‘ codex optimus’ of Nonius Marcellus, 
16 ff. 
on the MSS. of the first eight plays of Plautus, 
319 ff. 
on the orthography of early Latin minuscule 
MSS., 238 f. 
lingua franca of Greek elegiac verse, the, 274 
Lipsius on Polybius’ use of avrnpldes, 8a 
Livius Drusus (the elder), law of, 227a, 228a 
(the younger) and C, Gracchus, 2800 
Livy lx., note on the epitome of, 278 ff. 
and C. Gracchus, 278 f. 
MSS., 238 f. 
orthography of, 234a, b 
loan-words in Greek, 350b, 356a, b 
Lodge and Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (third ed.), 
noticed, 63 ff. 
Lord’s The Roman Pronunciation of Latin; Why we 
use it and How to use it, noticed, 60 f. 
Lubriano (Etruria), discovery of vases and bronze 
mirrors at, 172d 
Lucan (vi. 355 sqq.) and the Culex of Vergil, 177a 
Lucius and Philo, 262a 
Lucretius (v. 997), note on, 246 
and Cicero, 19, 324a, b 
new data for the life of, 323 f. 
Venice ed. of in British Museum, 19 
Luke (St.), date of Gospel, 203a 
Lutoslawski’s Ueber die Echtheit, Reihenfolge und 
logische Theorien von Plato’s drei ersten Tetralogien 
and O trzech pierwszych tetralogiach Platona, 
noticed, 40 ff. 
Lutz (Heinrich), note on Hor. Od. (i. 7), 383 
on the Corinthian constitution after the fall of 
the Cypselides, 418 f. 
Lybia and Egypt, 352a 
‘lycanthropy,’ 256a 
Lycurgus and Tyrtaeus, 270 ff. 
Lycus, character of in the Heracles, 45a, 6 
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Lysias, ethopoiia in, 105 f. 
Morgan’s ed. of, noticed, 311 
Lyssa in the Heracles of Euripides, 430 


M. 


Macan (Reginald W.), notice of Brooks and 
Nicklin’s transl. of Gilbert’s Greek Constitutional 
Antiquities, 197 ff. 

notice of Busolt’s new ed. of the Griechische 
Geschichte, 432 ff. 
on the battle of Marathon, 95 ff., 386 

Macan’s Herodotus, the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 

Books, noticed, 386 f. 


Mackail (J. W.), note on Virgil Georg. (ii. 502), 
431 (see also 330) 
notice of ‘Lord Harberton’s ed. of Jacobs’ 


Anthology, ete., 261 
Mackail’s Latin Literature, noticed, 259 ff. 
Madrid MS. of Asconius [M. 81], the, 301 ff. 
Magical papyri, critical and explanatory notes on 
the, 409 ff. 
Pliny on the, 3600 
magistri coliegiorum and the toga praetexta, 317a 
Mahafly’s Empire of the Ptolemies, noticed, 252 ff. 
Maine (Sir H. J. 8.) and the ‘ patriarchal theory,’ 
434d 
majestas, 228b 
malam crucem ire, 1846 
Mangey’s criticisms on Philo De Sacrificantibus, 
281 ff. 
Manilius (book i.), Covino’s ed. of, noticed, 47 
the Asconian MS. of, 3010, 302a 
Marathon, battle of, 95 ff. 
Macan on, id. 
Persian object in landing on, 96 f. 
plan of strategy at, 96a, 97a, b 
position of Athenians at, 95), 96a 
shield episode at, 97b, 98a, b, 4350 
Marchant (E. C.), corrections on the text of Thue. 
vi., 326 f. 
notes on Thue. vi., 33 
on the meaning of certain passages in Thuc. vi., 
296 ff. 
Margoliouth (D. S.), notice of Halbertsma’s 
Adversaria Critica, 211 f. 
Marius Priscus, jurisdiction of (Plin. Zp. ii. 11), 
231d 
Marston (John), quoted, 1960 
Martial, criticism on, 2600 
Martianus Capella, note on, 368 
Martini’s catalogues of Greek MSS., 234 f. 
Marucci’s Foro Romano (Escursioni Archeologiche in 
Roma, Parte 1), noticed, 405d 
Masson (John), on the new data for the life of 
Lucretius, 323 f. (see also 19) 
Mater Matuta, remains of shrine to, 173a 
‘ matriarchate,’ the, 434) 
Matthiae on the Athenian grand jury system, 201a 
Mayor (John E. B.), on Martianus Capella, 368 
on Plato and St. Paul, 191 
Mayor (J. B.), notice of Bosanquet’s Companion to 
Plato's Republic, 120 f. 
notice of Jowett and Campbell’s Plato’s Republic, 
107 fff. 
further note on Rep. (597 E), 245 
Melos, excavations at, 312d 
Memphis and Mycenae, Torr’s, noticed, 447 ff. 
Menas of Pergamus, 361la 
Menozzi’s De Catulli Carm. XLIX et LXXXXV 
commentationes duaz, noticed, 305 f. 
Merrill (W. A.), notice of Heraeus’ Spicilegium 
Criticum on Valerius Maximus, 55 
on Lucretius and Cicero, 19 (see also 323 f.) 
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Merry (W. W.), notice of D’Arey Thompson’s 
Glossary of Greek Birds, 115 ff. 
Messene, discoveries at, 76a, 3126 
Messenian wars, the, 269 ff. 
Grote on the, 270a, 273a, 2760 (and n.) 
Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics, Cook’s, noticed, 
246 ff. 
Methodists (in medicine), the, 346d 
Meyev’s transl. of Zhe Voyage of Bran to the Land 
of the Living and Nutt’s essay on The Happy 
Otherworld, noticed, 121 ff. 
militiae, extension of the term, 226a, 227), 230a 
milittiim octo (Ennius), 2086 
Miller-Burgon’s The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels, noticed, 395 ff. 
Miller-Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament, noticed, 263 ff. 
Milne (J. Grafton), on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyklae, 215 ff. 
Milton quoted, 386) 
Minor Works of Xenophon, critical notes on the :— 
I. The Oeconomicus, 101 ff., 144 ff. 
II, The Symposium, 292 ff. 
Miscellanea (C. Knapp), 427 ff. 
(A. Platt), 381 f. 
Critica (M. L, Earle), 1 ff. 
Mixolydian musical mode, the, 72), 3794 
mollities, 424b 
Mommsen on infumia, 339a 
Mommsen’s (Tycho) Bettrage zw der Lehre von den 
Griechischen Prépositionen, noticed, 62 f. 
monetary tresviri at Rome, the, 222d 
Monro’s (C. H.) transl. of Digest xix. 3 (locati con- 
ducti) and xlvii. 2 (de furtis), noticed, 341 ff. 
Monro’s (D. B.) article on ‘Homer’ in the Encyel. 
Brit., 387a, b 
Homeri Opera et Reliquiae, noticed, 387 ff. 
{note of editor on above notice, 455] 
Monte Pitti (Pisa), Etruscan necropolis at, 76a 
Montepoliciano (Bartolomaeo de) and Asconius, 301a 
Monthly Record, 75 f., 172 f., 222, 266, 312 f., 
358 f., 453 f. 
Morgan’s Eight Orations of Lysias, noticed, 311 
MS. of Asconius, the Madrid, 301 ff. 
of Catullus, a new, 314 
of Cicero Epp. ad Att., a Paris, 321 ff. 
MSS. of Asconius, 301 ff. 
of Catullus, 250), 25la 
of Cicero, 118d, 119@ 
of Euripides, 258 f., 375 f. 
of Livy, 233 f. 
of Nonius Marcellus, 16 ff., 233a 
of Plato, 108), 378a, b 
of Plautus, 206 ff., 319 ff., 330 ff. 
of Statius Thebais, 14b, 15d 
Mucius (L.) and infamia, the case of, 3895 
Mucius Scaevola (Q.) and the publicani, 228) (and n.) 
Mueller’s De re metrica libri septem, noticed, 439 ff. 
Miillensiefen and Bechtel’s Die Inschriften von 
Kalymna und Kos (‘Sammlung der Griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften’], noticed, 74 
Mulvany (C. M.), notice of Benecke’s transl. of 
Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages, 56 ff. 
on some forms of the Homeric subjunctive, 24 ff. 
mundus (=orbis terrarum), 2516 
Munich frieze, the, 445), 446a 
musical modes in Plato, 378 f. 
Mycenae and Ialysos, the XVIIIth Dynasty scarabs 
of, 448 ff. 
discoveries at, 76a, 3120, 358a 
Mycenaean Age and Egypt, the, 447 ff. 
armour, 212 f., 354d, 355a, 376 f. 
illustrated by the Soudanese spearmen, 213a 
civilization, Helbig on, noticed, 350 ff. 
and the Phoenicians, 7b. 
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Myres (J. L.), notice of Helbig’s La Question 
Mycénienne, 350 ff. 
notice of Torr’s Memphis and Mycenae, 447 fi. 
Myron of Priene and Tyrtaeus, 269, 270a (and n.), 
276d (n. 
Mythology of Apollonius Rhodius and Virgil, the, 
307 ff. 


N, 


nakshatras, 409b 

Naples inscription on infames, 339a 

natural history in Homer, 107 

religion, the origin of 166 f. 

Nemi, discoveries in the lake of, 76a, 266a, b 

Neptuni lacunas, 19a, b, 324a 

Nero’s speech for the Rhodians, date of, 454a 

neuter (neutiquam), 2674 

Nicklin and Brooks’ transl. of Gilbert’s Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, noticed, 197 ff. 

Nonius Marcellus, the lost ‘codex optimus’ of, 16 ff. 

nota, 339a 

notities, 424b 

novissime (=nuper), 250) 

numbers, the Pythagorean doctrine of, 92 ff. 

Numenius and Plotinus, 267) 

Nutt’s essay on the Irish Vision of the Happy Other- 
world, and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, noticed, 
121 ff. 


QO, 


Octacteris (or Enneateris) of the Greek calendar, 910, 
92a 

Octoechos, the, 70b 

Oeconomicus of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 

101 ff., 144 ff. 
Holden’s ed. of, noticed, 310 f. 

Oenopides of Chios, bronze tablet of, 88a 

offendimentum, 211b 

Olympia, Dittenberger and Purgold’s, noticed, 400 ff. 

inscription no. 259 at, 402d 
throne of Zeus at, 217« 

Onatas, the Apollo of at Pergamon, 444) 

Onions, J.H. (the late) on the MSS. of Nonius Mar- 
cellus, 16 f. 

Orestes of Euripides, Wedd’s ed. of the, noticed, 
344 ff. 

Orestes papyrus, the, 71b, 72a 

orientation, Indo-European modes of, 22 f. 

Origen and the text of the N.T., 264a 

origin of the construction ob uh, 150 ff. (see also 
239 ff.) 

ornithological folklore, 117 

a tt of early Latin minuscule MSS., the, 
33 f. 

Oscan and Umbrian dialects and the Latin pres. 
subj., 3705 

words priffed and prafti-sct, the, 18 f. (see also 
194 


Ossa (Mt.), discovery of beehive tombs on, 454a 
Ottoboni collection in the Vatican, the, 235), 236a 
ov uh, the constructions of, 150 ff., 239 ff. 
ovx éorw, &c., the subj. in relative clauses after, 
421 ff. 
ovx St, the Platonic use of, 28 f. 
Oudin on Vergil’s Culex, 181b, 182a 
Owen (S. G.), notice of Clark’s ed. of Cicero Pro 
Milone, 118 f. 
notice of Mueller’s De re metrica, 439 ff. 
Owen’s (W. B.) M. Tulli Ciceronis De Oratore (Liber 
Primus), noticed, 119 f. 
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P. 


Palatine Anthology, éxvripuBia on shipwrecked per- 
sons in, 327 f. 
Palmer’s Catulli Veronensis Liber, noticed, 306 f. 
papyri, the Berlin, 334 ff. 
the magical, critical and explanatory notes on, 
409 ff. 
parabasis of the Attic comedy, the, 313d 
parikrama, 23a 
Paris and Nepotianus, the epitomators, 55) 
Paris MS. of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, a, 321 ff. 
Parthenon, East pediment central group of the, 444 f. 
passive infin. in -der, the Latin, 183 f. 
Patras, mosaic of Roman date at, 454a 
patristic evidence and the text of the N.T., 264d, 
396a, b 
‘ patriarchal theory,’ the, 434 
Paul (St.) and Plato, 191 
and the provocatio, 2310 (and n.), 232a, b 
Pauli’s Hine vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos 
|‘Altitalische Forschungen’ ii. 2], noticed, 163 ff. 
Pausanias on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 215 ff. 
on the Messenian wars, 269a, 6, 2746, 276) 
(and n.) 
Peace of Antalcidas and Athens, the, 19 ff. 
Pelham (H. F.), on Claudius and the quaestura 
Gallica, 6 f. 
perduellio, 228b 
Perinthos head and the Chatsworth Apollo, the, 
4440 
Perottine fables of Phaedrus, the, 159a, 1610 
Perseus of Macedon, coin of, 359) 
Peshitto and Curetonian versions of the N.T., 265a, b, 
896), 3974 
pessum ire, 184) 
Peter (St.), his condition of reception into the 
Church, 204a 
Phaedrus, codex Pithoeanus of, 159a (see Cl. Rev. 
viii. 368) 
codex Remensis of, noticed, 159), 1600. 
Havet’s ed. of, noticed, 159 ff. 
metric of, 161 ff. 
the Perottine collection, 159a, 161d 
gadva, the construction of, 6 
Philae, inscription at, 173 
Philo and Eusebius, 262¢ 
and Lucius, 7. 
De Sacrificantibus, Armenian version of, 281 ff. 
emendations of, 7b. 
Mangey’s criticisms on, 7. 
De Vita Contemplativa, Conybeare’s ed. of, no- 
ticed, 262 f. 
genuineness of, 263a, b 
Schiirer and Wendland on, 263d 
the Armenian version, 262) 
the Eusebian extracts, 262 f. 
Philological Notes XI., Walker’s, 369 f. 
Phoenician alphabet, the, 3550 
Phoenicians and Mycenaean civilization, the, 350 ff. 
‘ phonetic law ’—meaning of the term, 59) 
laws, the inviolability of, 348 
phrase of a Boeotian poet, a, 158 
‘ phretrium Augustalium ’ of Caere, the, 51d 
Pigres and the Batrachomyomachia, 3874 
Phrygia, Greek metrical inscriptions from, 420 f. 
Pisa, discovery at, 76a 
Piso, trial of, 2250 (n.) 
Pistoriensis codex, the lost, 322a, 323d 
Plancus in Hor. (Od. i. 7), 383d 
Plato and St. Paul, 191 
and Tyrtaeus, 270a, 2730, 275b, 276a 
Apology, Schanz’ edd. of, noticed, 68 f. 
Socrates’ actual speech or set composition 
of Plato (#), 68d, 69) 
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Plato and St. Paul, continuwed— 
as a Narrator, Harris’, noticed, 170 f. 
Critias and Hermocrates, supposed plan of, 81 ff. 
Laws and Philip of Opus, 83 
arrangement of, 7d. 
Parmenides, chronological place of in the Dia- 
logues—Campbell on, 129 ff. ; Waddell on, 
287 ff. 
Phaedo, Archer-Hind’s ed. of, noticed, 56 
Republic (868 A) and Symp. (174 B), note on, 
237 ff. ‘ 
(519 A), note on, 324 f, : 
(597 E), notes on, 198, 245, 325 f. 
(607 C), note on, 105 
Bosanquet’s Companion to, noticed, 120 f. 
divisions of, 83a 
four conjectures on, 384 ff. 
incorporation of several Dialogues in, 81 ff. 
Jowett and Campbell’s ed. of, noticed, 107 ff. 
Theaetetus (171 D), note on, 156 
Plato’s Dialogues and Landor’s Jmaginary Conversa- 
tions, 84) 
arrangement of in tetralogies or trilogies, 
82a 
direct and indirect forms of, 84 f., 135 f. 
linguistic tests evidence of date in, 130 ff., 
288 
Lutoslawski on the genuineness and order 
of, noticed, 40 ff. 
Ethics, Cook’s Metaphysical Basis of, 246 ff. 
musical modes, some difficulties in, 378 f. 
Platt (Arthur), Miscellanea, 381 f. 
note on Homer Hymn to Demeter (268), 431 f. 
notes on Reichel’s Homerische Waffen, 376 ff. 
Plautus, haplography in, 2076 
hiatus in, 206), 207a, 2080, 331a, b 
Leo’s ed. of (vols. i. and ii.), noticed, 380 ff. 
Forschungen, noticed, 206 ff. 
Menaechmi (182 sqq.), note on, 30 f. 
MSS. of the first eight plays, 319 ff. 
transposition in, 207) 
Truculentus (252), note on, 1565 f. 
plebs urbana and senate at Rome, the, 280a, D 
Pleiads, (weAeiddes), 116a 
Pleminius (Q.), case of, 226a, b 
Plutarch and the Gracchi, 279a, b 
Pnewmatische Schule, Wellmann’s, noticed, 346 f. 
Poets of the Anthology, Lord Harberton’s, noticed, 
ies 


261 

Poggian MSS., the, 301 ff. 

Polemo and the Athenian demes, 383 f. 

Polybius’ account of the battle of Lake Trasimene, 
2865 

the Trebia, 286a 

pompa, 427b, 428a 

pone (post), 313d 

Porcius Laeca (P.), coin of, 2296 

Porphyrion, floruit of, 174 

portust (Umbrian), 18a 

Poste (E.), on Attic judicature, 147 ff. 

on the Age Eponumoi at Athens, 4 ff. 

Postgate (J. P.), notice of Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, 259 ff. 

Postgate’s forthcoming fasciculus of the Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, 215 

pracfecturae, provocatio of the, 226a 

praetor’s edict and infamia, the, 339a 

Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, Robert's ed. of, 
noticed, 257 f. 

priests and the toga praetexta, 317b 

Pronunciation of Latin, the Roman, Lord’s, noticed, 


Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates, Dawes’, noticed. 
59 f. 
‘ prospective subjunctive ’ in Latin, the, 65a, b 
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Protogenes inscription, the, 446), 447a 
provocatio militiae and provincial jurisdiction, the, 
225 ff. 
*préifaum (=probare), 18a 
priffed and prifti-set, the Oscan words, 18 f. (see 
also p. 194) 
Psychro (Mt. Ida), discovery in the cave of, 318a, b 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, date of marriage with 
Arsinoe, 254a 
Publilius Memorialis, 1720 
Puntoni’s L’Inno Omerico a Demetra con apparato 
critico scelto ce un’ introduzione, noticed, 392 f. 
Purgold and Dittenberger’s Olympia. Die Ergebnisse 
der von dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten 
Ausgrabung. Textband V.: Die Inschriften, 
noticed, 400 ff. 
Pyl on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218a 
Pylos and Sphakteria, 371 ff. 
blocking of the channels, 3730 
breadth of southern entrance of bay, 7. 
defence on the land side, 372b, 373a 
did Thuc. make a personal investigation ?, 373d 
fortifications, 372 f. 
lagoon, 373a 
length, 373) 
north part. of east cliff, 372a, b 
madady €puua (Thue. iv. 31, 2), 371d 
path taken by the Messenians, 371), 372a 
south-east corner of, 372a 
their identity, 37la 
Pythagoras’ doctrine—that the world was built of 
numbers, 92 ff. 


Q. 


quaestiones perpetuae, 225a, 2296 

quaestura Gallica and Claudius, the, 6 f. 

Question Mycénienne (La), Helbig’s, noticed, 350 ff. 
queis (dat. pl.), 426a 

quie (dat.), 4255 


Rk, 


Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Reinach’s Bibliotheque 
des Monuments Figurés Grecs et Romains (vol. iv.), 
125 f. 

supplementary note to Anderson’s paper on the 
campaign of Basil I., 140 

Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 
Citizen, noticed, 202 ff. ; 

Ravenna Aristophanes, the, 360) 

Ray (W.), note on Virgil Georg. (ii. 502), 330 (see 
also 431) 

recent Italian catalogues of Greek MSS., 234 ff. 

Reggio, discovery of bath at, 453 

Reichel’s Homerische Waffen, notes on, 376 ff. (see 
also 212 f.) 

Reid (J. S.), note on Cicero De Fin. (ii. 56), 155 

Reinach’s Pierres Gravées des Collections Marlborough 
et d’Orléans, des Recueils d’ Eckhel, Gori, Gravelle, 
Marictte, Millin, Stosch [‘ Bibliothéque des Monu- 
ments Figurés Grecs et Romains’ iv.], noticed, 
125 f. 

Rekh-ma-Ra tomb, the, 354a, 449a, 451a 

relative clauses after obx geri, etc., the subj. in, 
421 ff. 

relegation, 229a (n.) 

Rendall (F.), notice of Ramsay’s St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 202 ff. 

Rendall (Gerald H.), notice of Gardner’s Julian, 
Philosopher and Emperor, etc., 47 ff. 

repetundae, 340a 

Rhianus of Crete and Tyrtaeus, 2694, 270a, 2760 (n.), 
2774 

the ‘ Aristomeneis’ of, 276 
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rhymes and assonances in the Aeneid, 9 if. 
Ribbeck’s P. Vergili Maronis opera, noticed, 399 
Richards (G. C.), note on Strabo ix, 1, 16 (p. 396), 
383 f. 
on certain passages in Thucydides vi., 397 ff. 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Xenophon’s 
Occonomicus, 101 ff., 144 ff. 
[Holden’s note on, 215] 
critical notes on Xenophon’s Symposium, 292 ff. 
notice of Holden’s ed. of Xenophon’s Gecono- 
micus, 310 f. 
Ridgeway (William), on the origin of the name 
Bassareus, 21 f., 158 
on the Pythagorean doctrine that the world was 
built of numbers, 92 ff. 
on Torr’s Ancient Ships—a reply, 75 [see Cl. 
Rev. ix. pp. 265 f., 378 f., 476] 
Riess (Ernst), critical and explanatory notes on 
the magical papyri, 409 ff. 
rings ancient and mediaeval, Deloche on, noticed, 
3576 
-ripier’ (raperc), 1830 
Robert’s ed. of Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, no- 
ticed, 257 f. 
Roberts (E. S.), notice of Miillensiefen and Bechtel’s 
Die Inschriften von Kalymna und Kos, 74 
Roby (H. J.), notice of Greenidge’s Jnfamia, 338 ff. 
notice of Monro’s ed. of the Titles of the Digest, 
341 ff. 
tockwood’s Velleius Paterculus (II. xli. -exxxi.), 
noticed, 58 
Rogers’ mendations in Aeschylus, &e. [see Cl. Rev. 
ix. 362 f.], Forman on notice ad loc,, 1270. 
Rolfe (John C.), notice of Hayley’s Jntroduction to 
the Verse of Terence, 171 
notice of Owen’s ed. of Cicero De Oratore i., 
119 f. 
notice of Rockwood’s ed. of Velleius Paterculus, 
A 


58 


on the quantity of -is (fut. perf. and perf. subj.), 
190 f. 


Roman antiquities, Knoke on, noticed, 404 f. 
burial customs, 395a 
children, the toga praetexta of, 317 ff. 
collegia artificwm, Waltzing on the, noticed, 
50 ff. 
pronunciation of Latin, Lord on the, noticed, 
60 f. 


Record Office, the, 431a 
religion, de Marchi on, noticed, 393 f. 
remains in Britain, discoveries of, 73 f. 
tropaeum at Adam-Klissi, 446a, b 
worship, Granger on, noticed, 394 f. 
Rome and Pompeii (transl. of Boissier’s Promenades 
Archéologiques), Fisher’s, noticed, 171 f. 
cippus with acrostic inscription at, 453d 
discovery of marble inscription at, 266a 
excavations at, 75), 76a, 172 
Rouse (W. H. D.), note on Sallust Zug. (78), 107 
Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane 
(Fase. 48, 44), noticed, 126d 
Riihl on Apollo’s throne at Amyklac, 218a, 6 
rissus, 2116 
Rutar, Jelié and Buli¢’s Guida di Spalato e Salona, 
noticed, 405 
Rutherford (W. G.), Aristophanica, 98 ff. 
Hesychiana, 158 f. 
note on Thue. (vi. 21 jin.), 191 f. 
on the construction of pdvai, 6 


8. 


sacrifice and primitive religions, 166 f. 
sagari, 53b 





Sala Consilina (Lucania), finds in archaic tombs at 

53D 

Sale (G. S.), on the word avrnpldes (Thue. vii. 36, 2), 
7 ff. 

Sallust Zug. (78), note on, 107 

saltus publici under Claudius, the, 7a 

under Marcus Aurelius, 7) 

Sanderson (H. K. St. J.), note on Lucr. (v. 997), 
246 

Santa Marinella (Civita Vecchia), remains of Roman 
villa at, 172a, b 

Saturnian metre and hiatus, the, 208) 

Saturninus, coin of, 359d 

Savigny on infamia, 339 f. 

Schanz’ Platonis Apologia. and Sammlung ausge- 
wahlter Dialoge Platos mit deutschem Kommentar. 
Drities Béndchen. Apologia, noticed, 68 f. 

Schleiermacher’s theory of Plato’s Dialogues, 82a 

Schoemann on the Athenian grand jury system, 
201a 

Schultze’s Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst, no- 
ticed, 220 ff. 

Schwab’s Historische Syntax der griechischen Com- 
paration in der klassischen Litteratur, noticed, 
209 f. 

Scipio’s position prior to the battle of the Trebia, 
284 f. 


tactics on the Celtic revolt in the Roman camp, 
285) 
Scopas minor, 266a 
Scrivener’s Jntroduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament, Miller’s ed. of, noticed, 263 ff. 
Seaton (R. C.), notice of De Mirmont’s Apollonios 
de Rhodes ct Virgile, etc., 307 ff. 
notice of De Mirmont’s Le Navire Argo et la 
science nautique ad’ Apollonios de Rhodes, 167 ff. 
notice of Mahaffy’s Hmpire of the Ptolemies, 
252 ff. 
segnities (segnitia), 424b 
Seikilos monument, the, 710, 72a 
Seleucid coins, 360a 
Sellar (the late Prof.), critical work of, 259, 260a 
Sellers (Eugénie), notice of Furtwingler’s Inter- 
mezzi and Statuenkopien, 443 ff. 
Selous (F. C.), quoted in illustration of Homer, 
107a, b 
Seneca, metric of, 1620 
Serenus Sammonicus and Lucretius, 3230 
‘seven-headed Naga’ and the breastplate of Aga- 
memnon, 378) 
Severus Alexander and the Roman guilds, 55a 
Seymour (Thomas Day), note on Plato Rep. (519 
A), 324 f. 
notice of Harris’ Plato as Narrator, 170 f. 
Shakespeare quoted, 196d 
Shorey (Paul), note on Themistius’ paraphrase of 
Arist. Phys. (ii. 9), 328 
sie (sic temere), 157 f. 
Sidgwick (A.), rendering into Greek Hexameters of 
Browning’s O Lyric Love, 125 
sigmatic optative, orig. inflection of the, 370a 
Silchester, excavations at, 730 
find of coins at, 7d. 
silurus, 412a 
Skutsch’s discovery on the final vowel of -que and 
-ne, 2074 
Solon and the Attic coinage, 455a 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Gildersleeve and 
Lodge’s Latin Grammar, 63 ff. 
notice of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, 66 ff. 
Sophocles 7'rach. (660), note on, 158 
the calendar in, 85 ff. 
sopto, ropio, 250a 
sorte dwetus, 174b 
sotadeus, laws of the, 250a 
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Souter (A.), on Greek metrical inscriptions from 
Phygia, 420 f. 
sponte sua, order of the words, 314a, 6 
spurcities, 424b 
St. Gallen, Poggio’s discoveries at, 301a 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, Ram- 
say’s, noticed, 202 ff. 
Stanley (J.), note on Eur. 770. (256), 34 
note on Hor. Od. (ii. 12, 14), 157 f. 
Statius 7hebais, Barth’s MSS. of, 14 f. 
Stoic réAos, the, 114a 
Stoicism and Platonism, 1120 
Stolz’ Hinleitung und Lautlehre and Stammbildungs- 
lehre, noticed, 210 f. 
Stonehenge and its Earthworks, 
74 f. 
Stornaiolo’s catalogue of the Urbino MSS., 235d 
Strabo ix. (p. 396), note on, 383 f. 
Strachan (J.), notice of Macan’s ed. of Herodotus, 
386 f. 
notice of Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, 
443 
*strictum’ and ‘laxum’ of the Methodists, 346 
Studi Italiani di Filologia classica, catalogues and 
collaborateurs of the, 236a, b 
subj. in relative clauses after ox %oriv, etc., the, 
421 ff. 
Sudely (Cheltenham), Roman villa at, 73 b 
Suetonius’ Life of Lucretius, new data from (?’), 
323 f. 
sufibulum, 317b 
Suidas and Tyrtaeus, 277 
Stlmona, Pelignian inscription at, 1725 
Summaries of Periodicals :— 
American Journal of Philology, 173 f., 266 f., 
360 f., 454 f. 
Archiv fiir Lateinische 
Grammatik, 174, 313 f. 
Hermathena, 406 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 763, 359 
Journal of Philology, 360 
Mnemosyne, 77), 224, 361a 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, 
77a, 174b, 223, 313, 406 f., 455 
Numismatic Chronicle, 173, 359d 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vieunaj, 360 
Revue de Philologie, 174a, 2676, 361, 454 
Revue Numismatique, 173), 222b, 359d 
Revue Suisse, 2220 
Rheinisches Museum, 77, 223), 361b, 455 
Zeitschrift fur Numismatik [Berlin], 173d 
ovv and werd, usage of, 620, 63d 
suppetias ire, 184a, b 
Swinburne on the Heracles of Euripides, 43a 
Syracuse, excavations at, 173a 
remains of prehistoric city at, 76a 
Syrian revision (3rd cent.) of the text of the N.T., 
264a, b 


3arclay’s, noticed, 


Lexikographie und 
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Taranta (Derende), site of, 136a, 1374 
Tarshish—Tartessus or Tarsus (?), 75b, 1276 
Tatas, Tattes, Tottes, the name, 4210 
Tell-el-Amarna, finds in the rubbish heaps at, 4470, 
448a, 449a 

Tembrogius (Porsuk Su), the river, 420a, 6 
temere as a tribrach, 314d 

(sic temere), 157 f. 
Ten Strategoi, the, 414 f., 417 f., 435a 
Tephriké (Devrick), 137a (and n.) 

the name, 137a, 139 
Terence Phormio, Elmer’s ed. of, noticed, 390 f. 
Terranova (Gela), archaic Greek inscription at, 454a 
‘ Terzenschluss,’ the, 710 
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Themistius’ paraphrase of Arist. Phys. (ii. 9), note 
on, 328 
Themistocles and Aristides at Salamis, 415a, 4185 
Theocritus, notes on, 299 f. 
Theopompus on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218) 
(Stratiotides) and Plato’s Republic, 82b 
Thera, date of the eruption of, 450a, b 
excavations at, 312d, 358b, 454a, b 
Hellenic colonization of, 450d 
Theramenes and Aristotle, 4336, 434a 
Thessaly (Karditza), archaic inscription at, 4540 
(Mt. Ossa), beehive tombs at, 7b. 
Thompson (E.S.), note on Hor. Od. (i. 28), 327 f. 
Thompson (the late W. H.), on the position of the 
Phaedrus and Gorgias, 41b, 42a 
Thompson’s (D’Arcy) A Glossary of Greek Birds, 
noticed, 115 ff. 
Thucydides (i. 40), note on, 295 f. 
(vi. 21 fin.), note on, 191 f. 
vi., corrections in the text of, 326 f. 
notes on, 33 
on certain passages in, 379 ff. 
on the meaning of certain passages in, 
296 ff. 
Thurneysen and Havet’s Law, 267a, 455a 
‘tiara of Saitaphernes,’ the, 446), 447a 
tibicen, 8b 
tibicines, college of the, 530 
toga practexta of Roman children, the, 317 ff. 
Tonarius of Regino, the, 71a 
Torr (Cecil), rejoinder to Ridgeway’s criticisms on 
author’s Ancient Ships, 127 (see 75; also Cl. Rev. 
ix. 265 f., 378 f., 476) 
Torr’s Ancient Ships, Ridgeway’s further reply, 75 
Memphis and Mycenae; an examination of 
Egyptian Chronology and its application to the 
early History of Greece, noticed, 447 ff. 
torso Medici at Paris, the 444 f. 
Traditional Teat of the Holy Gospels, Miller-Burgon’s, 
noticed, 395 ff. 
Trajan’s second Dacian campaign, 446a 
Trebia and Lake Trasimene, the, in connexion with 
How and Leigh’s Roman History, 284 ff. 
[authors’ reply to, 399 f.] 
tribunicia potestas, limits of the, 228b, 230 
tropaea of Drusus and Germanicus, 446) 
tropaewm at Adam-Klissi, 446a, 6 
Augusti, 446a 
in Pyrenaco, 446) 
Tsountas’ excavations at Amyklae, 216a, b, 218a, b 
Tubbs (H. Arnold), Critica Quaedam, 29 f. 
Tucker (T. G.), Adversaria on Arist. Poetics, 140 ff. 
on Eur. £lectra, 100 f. 
Turpilius, case of, 2264, 227a 
twdt-pitdiras)(a-maropes, 443D 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), note on Soph. Trach. (660), 158 
rendering into Greek Alcaics of Burns’ Scots wha 
hae, 349 
Tyrtaeus : a Graeco-Roman tradition, 269 ff. 
educational function of, 275 f. 
Eunomia of, 273b, 2732, 6 
florwit of, 271 ff. 
home of, 270d (and n.) 
poetry of, 275b, 276a 
weapons described by, 376a, 377) 
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Valerius Flaccus, Asconian MS. of, 304 f. 
notes on, 35 ff. 
Valerius Maximus, Heraeus 
on, noticed, 55 
Valesius (Henri de Valois) on the Athenian grand 
jury system, 20la 
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Valley of Upper Euphrates, Roman roads and 
defences in the, 4546 
Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus, noticed, 398 
vastities (vastitia), 424b 
‘Vaticani greci,’ the, 235 
udatta roots, 443b 
Veber Statuenkopien im Alterthum, Furtwiingler’s, 
noticed, 447a 
Velleius Paterculus (II. xli.—exxxi.), Rockwood’s 
ed. of, noticed, 58 
Venetian MSS., catalogues of the, 236 f. 
venire, 183b 
venum tre, 184b 
vermind (verminosus), 246a, b 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff's ed. of Euripides Heracles, 42 ff. 
on the calendar in Sophocles Trachiniae, 85 ff. 
on Tyrtaeus: a Graeco-Roman tradition, 269 ff. 
Vetulonia, excavations at, 172a 
vider’ (videre), 183a 
Vincent de Beauvais, 58a 
Virgil Aeneid, rhymes and assonances in, 9 ff. 
and Apollonius Rhodius, the mythology of, 
397 ff. 
as a magician, 57 
confusion of deities in, 307) 
Culex, a theory of, 177 ff. 
and Donatus’ Life, 182a 
and Lucan (vi. 355 sqq.), 1774 
date of, 182 f. 
Oudin on, 1814, 182a 
Ecl. (i. 68-70), note on, 194 
Georg. (ii. 502), notes on, 330, 431 
Ribbeck’s ed. of, noticed, 399 
Vitelli and the MSS. of Euripides, 258 
and the Studi Italiani, 236a, b 
vitis still in use in 184 B.c., the, 227 (and n.) 
vixillum, 334a 
Underhill (G. E.), on Athens and the Peace of 
Antalcidas, 19 ff. 
‘ vocal’ notation, 72D 
Von _ on the Platonic musical modes, 71), 728, 
378 f. 
Urbino MSS. in the Vatican, 235), 236a 
wrust (Oscan), 18a 
use of odx Sr: in Plato, the, 28 f. 
Vulgate and the Old Latin text, the, 265a 
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Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, noticed, 443 

Waddell (W. W.), on the place of the Parmenides 
in the order of the Platonic Dialogues (further 
considered), 287 ff. ” 

Walker (F. W.), Philological Notes XI., 369 f. 

Wallace (W.), rendering into Latin Sapphics of 
Burns’ Scots wha hae, 350 

Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 75 f., 172 f., 
222, 266, 312 f., 358 f., 453 f. 

notice of Dittenberger and Purgold’s Olympia, 
400 ff. 
Waltzing’s Etude historique sur les Corporations 
professionelles chez les Romains depuis les origines 
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jusqu’a la chute de 0 Empire d’Occident (Tome i.), 
noticed, 50 ff. 

Warr (George C. W.), Epigrammata (Georgio 
Frederico Watts dedicata), 214 

Watts (G. F.), epigrams dedicated to, 7b. 

Wedd’s The Orestes of Euripides, noticed, 344 ff. 

Wellmann’s Die Pneumatische Schule bis auf 
Archigenes [‘Philologische Untersuchungen ’], 
noticed, 346 f. 

Westcott and Hort's theory on the text of the N.T., 
264 f. 

Miller on, 397 a, b 

Western and Syrian readings of the N.T., 264d 

Wharton (E.R.), on the origin of the construction 
ov wh, 239 

Whitelaw (R.), on the constructions of od pf, 
239 ff. 

Wide’s Lakonische Kulte, noticed, 255 ff. 

* widershins,’ 236 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Euripides: Herakles, 
noticed, 42 ff. 

Wilkins (A.S.), notice of Fisher’s Rome and 
Pompeti, 171 f. 

on Barth’s MSS. of Statius Thebais, 14 f. 

Wilson (J. Cook), on Aristotle’s classification of 
the Arts of Acquisition, 184 ff. 

Woburn Abbey, Greek statues at, 447a 

Woltjer and Borgius on Lucretius, 323 f. 

Wroth (Warwick), on the acquisition of Greek 
coins by the British Museum in 1895, 357 f. 


X. 


Xenophon Apology, genuineness of, 69a 
Cynegeticus, authorship of, 313a 
indebtedness of to Antisthenes, 77) 
Occonomicus, critical notes on, 101 ff., 144 ff. 

[Holden’s note on, 215] 
Holden’s ed. of, noticed, 310 f. 
mépo, date of, 77a 
Symposium, critical notes on, 292 ff. 
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Yorke and Hogarth’s explorations in the valley of 
Upper Euphrates, 454d 


Zahhak, legend of, 3785 
Zapetra or Sozopetra (Arab. Zibatra), site of. 136a, 
138a, b 
the name, 139) 
Zarnouk (Zarnik) river, locality of the, 136a, 139a 
the name, 139d 
Zenonian or Parmenidean dialectic, the, 289) 
Zeus BaAnos, 407a 
Kepauyds, 2560 
Avxaos, ib. 
throne of at Olympia, 217a 
Zomini (Sozomenus) and Asconius, 301a 
Zosimus (v. 46), note on, 305 














I!1.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 





Accius (100 R.), 3332 

Aeschylus :— 

Ag. (57), la; (1640), 153d (n.) 

Cho. (91), 422a; (424 Wecklein on), 310d 

Eum. (56), 4876 ; (618), 67a 

Pers. (527—531), 267) 

Prom. (459), 92a; (470), 422a; (488 Blomfield 
on), 438a ; (837), 309a@; (1082), 2a 

Suppl. (228), 152a ; (373), 192a; (975 sqq.), 22a, 

Theb. (199), 152a; (201=183), 1515 (n.); 
(250), 150a ; (@81), 152a ; (1035), 4380 

fr. (155), 4370 

Alexis (iii. 7), 437a; (116, 3), 4875; (172, 7, 

13), 438) ; (266, 1), 4375 ; (70, 3, 5), 4370 

Amphis (6), 439); (11), 488a; (23, 4), 437a; 

(28), 438a 


Anaxilas (18, 7), 4370 
Andocides (4, 14), 259d 


De Pace (15), 20 


Anon. Vales. (14, 87), 334a 
Anth. Pal. v. (58), 4860; vi. (333), 418@; vii. 


(403), 489a: (500), 328a; ix. (238), 4440; (310), 
4390 ; xii. (93), 300a 


Antiphanes (47, 6), 438a ; (176, 2), 437) ; (277), 


438) 


Antiphon vi. (39), 3980 
Apollod. Caryst. (5, 5), 4890 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 


Argonautica i. (368 sgq.), 169a, b: (533), 
169a: (563), 169): (S66), 170a, b: (723 
schol. on), 1680; ii. (824-406), 3045: (1132), 
439a: (1262 sqq.), 169); iii. (1217), 309a ; 
iv. (507 schol. on), 178 (n.): (516 sgq.), 
178a : (1604 sqq.), 169a 


Appian :— 


B.C. i. (35), 2806 (n.); iii. (9), 180a (n.), 
182a (n.) 


Archilochus (19 Bergk *), 411 
Aristides Quintilianus (i. 34 Meibom), 3796 
Aristophanes :-— 


Ach, (598), 116a 

Av. (195), 248a; (232), 116a; (239), 340; 
(1492), 4115 

Eccl. (34 Blaydes on), 438a; 5b; (1000), 243a ; 
(1145), 1500 

Eq. (142, 164), 154a; (469), 438) ; (S26 sz.), 
77a; (1381), 110d 

Lysistr. (1 svhol. on), 4366; (2), 436a@ (n.); 

(326), 158a (n.) ; (387 sqq.), 4366; (389 and 

schol. on), 115d, 436b; (896), 43865; (715 

schol. on), 23d ; (917), 243a 





Aristophanes, continued— 


Nub. (52 Blaydes), 486a (n.); (258), 1580; 
(296), 150a, 2395, 240a ; (867), 2390, 240a ; 
(505), 240@ ; (1172), 110d 

Pax (29 schol. on, 37, 99), 1546 

Plut. (37 sq.), 985 ; (48 sqq.), 98a, b ; (61 8qq.), 
98), 99a; (144 sqq., BOB sqq.), 99a; (204 
schol. on, 266 schol. on), 1540; (867 sqq.), 
99a; (531, 768 s7.), 995; (806), 99a; 
(842 sqq7., 896 sq.), 99D ; (1080 sqq.), 990, 
100a, b 

Ran. (97), 423a (n.) ; (202), 150a ; (638, 655), 
3a 

Thesm. (2), 153b ; (481), 438a; (484), 2460 

Vesp. (89), 141b; (291), 2125; (342), 1960; 
(394, 397), 150a; (661 sg.), 201a ; (678 schol. 
on), 154) ; (707 sqq.), 2016; (757 schol. on), 
154a:; (999), 212d 

Jr. (135), 4380; (268,) 437); (350, 596), 
438a 


Aristophon (13, 9), 4370 
Aristotle :— 


"AO. mod. (4), 8130, 433d, 434a (and n.); (28), 
414b, 4156; (24), 201a; (31, 16, 18), 1475; 
(31, 20), 148a; (32, 3 sqq.), 149a; (883), 
149) ; (33, 28 sqq.), 1476 ; (86, 3), 1490; 
(36, 35: 37, 5), 149); (42), 199%, 200; 
(53), 4f.; (53, 4), 200b; (61), 4140; (63, 
2), 148 ; (63, 5), 147a ; (69, 4), 1490 

De Anima I, (ii. 404b 16-27), 247¢ 

De Gen. Anim. iii. (27), 4096 

Econ. (1343a 25), 185d; (1348a 30), 186d 

Met. i. (6), 92a, 946, 288); xii. (4), 290a 

Poet. (1447a 26, 29), 140); (1447b 14, 
20: iii. a 19), 141a; (1448a 8), 1430; 
(1448b 20), 141a; (1449a 7), 1415 ; (1449b 
11), 1436; (1450a 13: 1450b 19, 38), 
141); (1451b 33), 1426; (1452a 2), 1410; 
(1453b 15: 1454a 4: xvi. init.), 1420; 
(1455a 20), 1430; (1455a 27), 1424; (14558 
30: xviii. 26, 32: 1456a 20, 28: 
1457a 32), 142); (1458a 27, 31: 1458b 
12: 1460a 23), 1432; (1460b 15 Vahlen 
on), 2936; (1460b 18, 27: 146la 27: 
1462b 5), 143) 

Pol. (1252b 28), 187a ; (1255b 17), 189 ; (1256a 

40), 186), 187a ; (1256b 1), 189 : (1256b 7), 

1866, 1876; (1256b 27), 186a, 189; (1256b 

30), 189; (1256b 40), 186a, 189; (1257a 3), 

187a; (1257a 4), 1876, 189; (1257a 6 sqq.), 

189 ; (1257a 15), 187); (1257a 17), 187 (n.); 

(12574 18, 23), 1870 ; (1257a 25), 189 ; (12574 

27), 188a; (1257a 28), 187b, 188a, 189; 
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Aristotle, continued— 
(1257a 30), 188a@; (1257a 37), 189; (1257b 


1), 1876, 189; (1257b 2), 189; (1257b 15), 


1865; (1257b 19), 1860, 1876, 189; (1257b 


20), 1860, 189 ; (1257b 23), 189; (1257b 25), 


1876; (1258a 15), 1876, 188a, 189; (1258a 
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xxviii., 327 f.; II. xii. (14), 157 f. ; xviii. 
(28 sqq.), 156a ; III. v. (7), 320; xxiv. (64), 
425b ; xxvi. (1), 307b; xxx. (13 sq.), 3280; 
IV. vii., ib.: (20, 21), 190); viii. (15 sqq.), 
860a 


Sat, I. i. (6), 82b: (86), 31 f.: (44, 45), 4280: 


(49), 428), 429a: (58), 32b: (61 sq.), 1575: 
(68 sqq.), 429a, b: (114), 1965; iii. (95), 
425b; v. (33), 807a, b: (41), 307a: (50), 4290; 
vi. (22), 29): (41 sqq.), 29b, 30: (85 sqq.), 
30) ; viii. (3), 220; ix. (65), 2500; IT. i. (30), 
157b ; v. (101), 190 


Hyginus :— 
Fab. (184 : 240), 1776 


I. J. 


Isidore :-— 
Orig. xix. (24, 8), 318a 
Isocrates iv. (44), 422a ; ix. (54-57), 200 
Julian :— 
Ep. (40, 417a), 49d 
Mis. (362), 496: (369 B), 158a, b 
Justin xii. (2), 1800 ; xviii. (5), 357a 
Juvenal i, (110, 117), 868a; iii. (143), 1570; xiv. 
(47), 318d 


L. 


Lactantius iii. (19, 17), 191a 

Laevius (ap. Prisc. i. p. 242 H.), 4255 

Libanius iv. (836), 439) 

Epist. (762), ib. 

Livy i. (1, 7), 429a: (51, 3), 223a; iii, (20), 225a ; 
vii. (41), 228a@ (n.); viii. (9), 3176 (n.): (24), 
180a; x. (9), 28la: (28), 3175 (n.); xxi. (59), 
286); xxii. (2), 222b: (4), 2860: (SO), 174); 
xxvi. (7), 223a; xxvii. (7, 17), 655: (23), 4890; 
xxix. (18, 18), 65): (21 sq.), 226a, 6; xxx. (2), 
439b ; xxxviii. (18), 4200; lvii. (epit.), 2270; Ix. 
(epit.), 278 ff.; Ixx. (epit.), 2800 (n.) 

Longinus :— 

De Subl. (4, 1: 44, 1), 1440 

Lucan :— 

Pharsalia i, (@), 228a; iii, (189), 1770 (n.), 


178a; vi. (355 sgq.), 177: (686), 1960; ix. 
(931), 7. 


Lucian i. (233), 4360 ; iii. (454, 646), 2d. 
[Amor.] (6), 1696 ; (42), 436a, 6 


LL 
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Lucian, continued— 

Charon (15), 2676 ; (22), 437) 
mwas dei ior. ovyyp. (20), 361d 

Lucilius :— 

Jr. (iii. 41 Miiller), 29 

Lucretius i. (311), 82a: (687), 4250; ii. (235), ab.: 
(268 sqq.), 196b: (652 sqq.), 19a, 324a (n.) ; iii. 
(498), 19: (1031), 195, 324a; iv. (171), 7.; v. 
(128, 482), 19b: (794), 19a, 324a: (970 Munro 
on), 1575: (997 and Munro on), 246a, b: (1080), 
19b; vi. (891, 474, 634), 190: (1076), 19a, 
324a (n.) 

Lycophron (4), 300@ 

Lycurgus :— 

C. Leocr. (102-109), 270 f. 

Lysias vii. (12, 14, 18, 32), 31la; viii. (8), 106d ; 
xii. (84), 83lla; xiii. (2: 92), 1060; xvi. (1), 3110: 
(15), 2955 ; xix. (19, 20), 20b: (37), 106); xxiv. 
(18), 105, 1060: (14, 19, 21, 27), 106; xxviii. 
(17), 2la 

Jr. (157 Sauppe), 106a 


M. 
Macho (2, 9), 439a 
Macrobius :— 
Sat. i. (6), 318 ; (14), 81a, 32a: (18), 210 ; iii. 
(16, 1), 427b (n.) ; vi. (18, 8 sqq.), 4120 
Magical papyri: see 409 ff. 
Manilius i. (101), 476; iii. (107), 426a; v. (332), 
157b: (699), 426a 
Marcian (in Dig. xlvii. 22, 1), 52d (n.) 
Martial :— 
Epigr. x. (31, 3 sq.), 428a ; xii. (62, 9), 2b. 
Martianus Capella (§ 92 p. 25 ll. 23 sqq., 25), 368a ; 
(§ 125 1. 56: § 126 p. 37 1. 16), 368); (p. 37 
1, 20: § 327 p. 981. 9: p. 1041. 8), 368a 
Menander (173, 4), 438) ; (304: 310: 402, 1: 
472, 7), 439a; (601), 486) ; (607), 439a ; (610), 
4376 ; (687: 711), 439a 
Metrical inserr. from Phrygia (Greek): see 420 f. 


N. 
Nepos :— 
Att. (10, 4), 361a 
Dion (1), 77a 
New Testament Writers :— 
St. Matthew ix. (13), 396); xii. (1-2), 2656; 
xxvi. (52), 4800; xxviii. (2), 396a 
St. Mark xv. (34), 390 
St. Luke xxiv. (58), 264a 
St. John iii. (13), 2640 
Acts ii. (10), 204; xii. (1), 205a: (25), 204d; 
xvi. (6), 2b.; xvii. (4), 204a; xxvii. (17), 
1696 ; xxviii. (16), 2040 
2 Corinthians ix. (1), 205a 
Galatians ii. (1-10), 205a ; iii. (28), 19la 
Colossians iii. (11), 1910 
Nicander (ap. Athen. 684 B), 34 
Theriaca (607), 182a (n.) 
Nicolaus Damascenus :— 
Sr. (60 Miiller F.H.G.), 418 f. 
Nicomachus iii. (386), 438 
Nonius Marcellus (p. 63 M), 267); (p. 120 s.1, 
Hora), 44la 
De Conpendiosa Doctrina (4, 5), 16a (n.), 17a; 
(5, 4), 17a; (10, 13), 16a (n.); (12, 1 21: 
13, 4), 17a; (15, 15: 17, 31: 19, 21), 16a 
(n.); (23, 20, 22), 17a; (29, 16), 170; (380, 
32), 160; (34, 24: 36, 25: 37, 1: 41, 29), 
17a; (41, 33), 17a, b; (56, 22), 17a; (67, 9), 
17b; (67, 18: 68, 3), 16); (68, 20), 17a; 
(68, 22), 16a (n.); (71, 18), 170; (74, 17), 
16a (n.) ; (74, 19), 16a (n.), 17a; (75, 22) 





























































Nonius Marcellus, coatinwed— 
17a; (76, 4: 78, 82, 84: 79, 19), 16D; (81, 
11), 17a; (81, 82), 16a (n.) ; (82, 25: 87, 33), 
16; (88, 4), 17a; (90, 21), 165; (91, 16: 
93, 1), 17a; (94, 26: 99, 2, 4), 16a (n.); 
(99, 9), 160; (100, 13: 102, 4), 16a (n.); 
(102, 16), 17a; (103, 10), 16a (n.); (103, 
25), 16b; (105, 13), 17a; (109, 5, 14: 110, 
14), 16a (n.); (113, 5), 176; (114, 14), 16a (n.) ; 
(115, 20: 117, 23: 118, 2), 17a; (120, 16), 16a 
(n.) ; (124, 32: 126, 33: 180, 2), 17a; (180, 
21), 16a (n.); (131, 26), 17a; (184, 26), 16a 
(n.) ; (135, 23: 142, 4), 17a; (145, 28), 163 
(n.), 175; (146, 33: 149, 15: 150, 39), 16a 
(n.); (151, 30: 158, 35: 154, 27: 155, 5, 14: 
156, 14), 17a; (160, 11), 175; (161, 5: 162, 
19: 166, 2: 171, 10: 172, 6: 173, 4), 17a; 
(174, 14), 176; (175, 2, 27, 29, 83: 177, 2, 2, 
18: 178, 24, 25: 180, 3: 181, 32: 185, 22: 
188, 15, 18: 189, 22: 192, 29: 1938, 21), 
17a; (194, 10: 195, 27), 160; (196, 27: 197, 
6), 17a; (198, 32), 160; (199, 28), 17a; 
(200, 11), 16a (n.) ; (200, 32), 165; (202, 7: 
207, 7, 33: 208, 4), 17a; (209, 7), 16a (n.) ; 
(209, 22), 16b; (209, 28), 17a; (212, 34), 
16d ; (218, 23), 17b; (214, 11, 14), 17a ; (214, 
28: 215, 6: 216, 1), 166; (216, 9: 217, 24: 
221, 12), 17a; (223, 18), 170; (224, 11), 17a; 
(224, 35: 226, 6), 17b; (227, 5), 16a (n.); 
(228, 29), 17a; (228, 32), 17b; (228, 34), 16d 
(n.) ; (229, 16: 231, 30: 232, 4), 17a 
[See also 233a.] 


O 


Old Testament Writers :— 
Genesis x. (14), 351la 
Song of Solomon ii. (15), 22b 
Orphic Hymns viii. (4), 3816; x. (16), 4116; xxvi. 
(2), 4115 
Ovid :— 
Amor. ii. (5, 27), 192a 
Ex Pont. iv. (13, 23), 223a 
Fast. i. (421), 157a 
Her. xii. (49), 39a; xviii. (166), 1960; xix. 
(251), 4130 
Met. i. (134), 156) ; vi. (357), 190a; vii. (141), 
89a; ix. (155 sqq.),' 906; x. (652 sq.), 1960; 
xiii. (231), 7b.; xiv. (851), 44la, 0b; xv. 
(810), 4315 
Rem. Am. (135 sqq.), 2516 
Trist. v. (9, 29 sq. : 12, 26), 196b 


if 
Parthenius :— 
mept épwr. wad, (xxxii. ad fin.), 178b, 179a, 180, 
18la 
Paulus :— 
Sent. (5, 26, 1), 2306, 231a, 232d (n.) 
Pausanias i. (11), 179: (17, 5), 1806: (24, 8), 
158a; iv. (15, 1), 2746, 276b: (15, 6: 16, 1), 
276b: (31, 6), 83125; v. (26), 4015, 4020; vi. (7, 
4: 11, 2), 402a: (12, 1), 312a; viii. (42, 7), 
444; ix. (5), 178): (80, 6), 1805: (30, 10), 
181a (n.) j 
Persius v. (3), 196a: (30), 3180 
Petronius (49), 428); (52), 224a; (53), 3610; 
(60), 428a 
Phaedrus :— 
Fab. ii. (Epil. 12-19), 160a ; iii. (10, 49), 1600 ; 
iv. (1, 1), 16la: (20=18, 8), 454a; v. (1, 
10 [12]), 2b. : (5, 18 sq.), ib.: (7, 26), 2670 
Perottine coll, viii, (@O sq.), 1616 











ix, 


1), 
ab ; 


XV. 








Pherecrates (10, 4: 70, 3), 438a; (145, 6, 17), 
4370 
Philemon (71), 4395; (116, 4), 4875; (246, 8), 


438 


a 


(ap. Stob. Floril. 2, 27), 100a 


Philetaerus (9, 5), 437a 
Philo :— 


De Sacrif. (855, 9: 15: 27, 6: 33; 256, 
12: 20: 31), 28la; (257, 23: 38; 258, 
4: 28, 10: 33: 46), 281); (259, 21: 
44; 260, 3: 4, 2: 10, 12: 18; 261, 
1), 282a ; (261, 19: 25), 282); (261, 32), 
2830; (261, 34: 40: 45), 282); (262, 
2), 283a ; (262, 16: 20), 2825; (262, 22: 
23: 26), 283a; (262, 35: 39: 42: 45; 
263, 7, 15: 12: 30: 40), 283); (264, 
3: 6, 16), 2840; (264, 25), 2845 

De Vita Contempl. (488, 18), 262b ; (483, 41- 
48), 262, 2630 

In Flace. (10), 228a (n.) 


Phylarchus (ap. Athen. 462 B), 178a, 182a 
Pindar :— 


Nem. v. (8 schol. on), 1540 

Ol. iii. (14), 266a; vi. (22), 489a: (82=140), 
34b 

Pyth, iii. (153 schol. on), 182a 


Plato :— 


Alcib. 1. (119 D), 1084 

Apol. (17 C, 18 B, 26 D), 68a; (28 A), 69); 
(31 B, 32 A, 35 D), 68a; (40 A), 69d 

Cratyl, (425 B), 152a ; (389 C), 328 

Critias (110 B), 826 

Crito (51 A), 2096 

Euthyd. (272 C), 1516 ; (299 D), 102a 

Euthyphro (3 C), 439a ; (11 C), 94a 

Gorg. (450 EB), 28a,b; (461 E), 437a; (462 
E), 152a; (484 C), 385a; (493 A), 3600; 
(512 D), 2436 

Laws (629 A), 273b; (629 B), 275b, 276a ; (769 
B), 2376; (817 B), 2456; (858 E), 273); 
(861 E), 1510 

Lysis (219 D), 151d (n.) ; (220 A), 28a, b 

Meno (96), 329d ; (97 C), 109a 

Parmenides (129), 290b; (180 B), 134a, 290b; 
(132 B), 247a ; (135 A), 134a ; (135 C), 134d, 
289) ; (136 D, 137 B), 14a ; (139, 143, 144, 
145, 153), 185a; (154 C), 1326; (155 A), 
oy (159, 160, 161, 162, 164, 164 C, 165), 

5a 

Phaedo (64 C Heindorf on), 108a; (83 D), 9a; 
(99 D, EB), 560; (100 B-101), 2904, 291la; 
(100 D), 56a; (104), 2902; (109 B, D, E), 
156d ; (109 sq. ), 93d ; (115 D), 56a 

Phaedr. (249 B), 1346 ; (249 C), 156); (264 D), 
4200 ; (279), 329d 

Phil. (11 C, 12 A), 2376; (12D), 2410 ; (14-17), 
291d; (15 C, 16 B, 19 A, 28 B), 2375; (36 
D), 237a 

Polit. (257 A), 82a ; (289 E), 29a 

Protag. (320 C), 110a ; (320 sqq.), 170b; (8386 
D), 28a, b; (341 D), 685; (342 C), 4870 

Rep. (830 A), 1lla; (331 E), : 2376; (333 EB), 

109a ; (336 A), 3260; (836 B), 11a; (337 

B), 1020; (841 B), 1100; (343 A), 386a; 

(344 A), 8262; (851 C), llla; (352 E), 

108) ; (853 B), 112b; (357 A, 358 B), 237); 

(358 D), 110a; (859 sqq.), 1700; (861 E), 

2380; (8362 A), 326a; (363 A), 1110; (866 

A), 1lla; (867 A), 2376, 238a; (867 C), 

2376; (868 A), 237 f.; (370 E), 110a; 

(372 E, 376 A), 111b; (881 E), 237); (382 

D), 109a@; (388 D), 1116; (890 A), 1095; 

(392 D), 384) ; (892 E-394 A, 393 C), 385a; 

(396 E), 384a, b, 885a; (897 C), 109a; 

(398 EB), 378a; (400 A), 8790; (408 A), 





INDEX. 
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Plato, continwed— 


325); (406 A sqq., D, E, 407 iB) 385a ; 
(414 C), 171la; (414 D), 385a, bd or B, 
419 A), 8855 ; (421 B), 385d, 386a, b; (422 
E), 385 ; (432 D), 109a; (442 A), 110d; 
(444 B), llla; (445 D), 193b; (460 B), 
1114, 1452; (485 B, 487 A), 3255; (492 B), 
110a ; (497 D), 1112; (508 D, 518 C), 3250; 
(519 A), 324 f.; (521 D, 525 B, 526 KE, 
534 A), 3250 ; (554 B), 1020; (554 D), 3250; 
(559 B), 110a; (560 A), 3250; (568 A sqq.), 
3260 : Isr E), 103) ; ($78 C), 110a; (585 C), 
326a ; (587 B-E), 193a, b; (587 C), 1210; 
(587 E), 326a, b; (595 B), '326b ; (596 B), 
111); (597 B), 12la, } ; (S97 C), 1110; 
(597 D), 110a; (597 EB), 112a, b, 1210, 1932, 
b, 245 f., 325 f.; (598 D), 110a; (599 A), 
245a; (599 D sqq.), 112a, 245a; (604 B), 
1093; (605 B), 193); (607 ©), 105a, b; 
(612 A), 56a ; (621 B), 109D 

Soph. (217 A), 82a ; (217 C, 237 A), 289a; (248 
A sqq.), 24743; (251 sqq.), 2900; (254 B), 
146a ; (259 D), 1350 

Symp. (174 B, C), 238a,b; (175 B), 150a; 
(175 E), 100a; (179 B), 28a; (189 sqq.), 
170b ; (193 B), 1515; (204 C), 110a; (212 D, 
213 A), 293) ; (220 C), 3850 

Theaet. (143 B, C), 84a; (154), 1850; (155, 
155 B), 1343; (157), 134, 1350; (157 B), 
28a, b, 29; (160 B), 1350 ; (161 C), 156a ; 
(161 E), 94a; (167 B), 156a, 6; (171 A), 
134b; (171 D), 156a, b; (173 C), 134d; 
(174 D), 3850; (178, 179, 181, 183), 1350 ; 
(183 E), 289a ; (185), 1355; (189 E), 487a; 
(196 E), 1340; (202, 204), 1350 

Theag. (122 B), 151 

Timacus (20 B-D), 81a; (81 B, 83 B-384 A), 
248b ; (53-54), 93a; (58-61 C), 92b; (78 A- 
79 E), 2485; (82 D), 9a 


Plato Comicus (69, 5: 169), 438); (196), 438a 
Plautus :— 


Amph, (26), 361a; (117), 158; (263), 3316; 
(343), 427a, b; (619), 3200 

oe 4), 157a; (19), 832@ ; (436), 3130; 
(501), 332b ; (807), 208« ; ($60), 3326 

Aul. (4, 44, 98), 3200 ; (102, 146), 332a; (183), 
8200 ; (23.4), 820a (n.); (299), 333a ; (401 
sq.), 820a (n.); (406), 3383a; (508), 3330; 
(528), 332); (544), 320a (n.); (560), 332a; 
(659), 320a (n.); (722, 723), 3505 tn. ); (753), 
206 ; (807), 320a (n.) 

Bacch. (669), 332d; (988, 990, 993), 333a 

Capt. (1, 9), 320a (n.); (24, 81), 391a; (72), 
333a ; (84), 333b; (93), 391a; (98, 110), 320a 
(n.); (201, 204), 333a ; (278), 8316; (297, 
337, cn 320a (n.); (413, 417, 418, 423), 
319d (n.) ; (432), 320a (n.) ; (483 sqq. ), 832a ; 
(450, 464, 465), 3196 (n.); (466), 321a, d; 
(467), 3195 (n -); (469), 1848, 3190 (n.) 3 (472 
8qq.), 332a ; (480, 481, 483, 484), 3196 (n.); 
(490), 3200 (n.); (494, 510), 3195 (m.); (516 
sqq., 521), 832a ; (588), 3195 (n.), 320a (n.) ; 
(567), 4270; (577, 605, 648, 659, 675, 692), 
820a (n.); (694), 338a ; (769 ’s99-), 427), 
428a; (780, 792, 795, 812), 320a (n.) ; (862), 
334a 

Cas. (prol. 7, 18), 333a ; (23), 7b.; (45), 38la; 
(468), 3330 

Cist. (581), 3326 ; (668), 332a 

Curc. (56), 3195; (101), 332a; (124, 316), 
833a; (496), 340) ; (568), 2060 

Epid. (19), 333b ; (62), 183a; (74), 3326 (n.) ; 
(563), 206a (n.) ; (687), 428); (699), 427a 

Men. (105), 8886; (129, 174), 3la; (182 sqq.), 
80 f.; (957), 3340 ; (1006), 183a ; (1042), 3330 
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Plautus, continued — 

Merc. (138), 333); (282), 183a; (338), 3340; 
(ii. 4, 11), 295 

Mil. Gl. (100), 333d ; (103), 4250 ; (468), 17a; 
(608), 157a; (985), 1740 ; (1006, 1060), 3330; 
(1413), 208a 

Most. (563), 3336; (608), 207); (682), 208a, b ; 
iii. 1, 36), 8306a ; (926, 1172), 333 

Pers, (190, 265), 8336; (821), 208@; (478), 
340d ; (iv. 4, 76), 31d 

Poen. (388 sqq.), 207b ; (419), 207 ; (453 sqq.), 
206d ; (540, 690), 333d ; (742), 188); (778), 
333); (1239), 33la; (1258), 833a; (1290), 
333b 

Psewd. (432), 2066 ; (593), 3342; (997), 2080; 
(1205 sqq.), 334a 

Rud. (14), 3406; (229), 1556; (422), 157); 
(733), 3325 ; (829), 3345 ; (887 s9.), 333a; 
(1261), 157) ; (1314), 334 

Stich. (117), 2076; (231), 3340; (275, 289, 
293, 295, 350), 2075; (452), 3340; (683), 
428a ; (696), 3820 

Trin. (41 Brix on), 188a; (406), 384; (533- 
537), 428a, 6b; (S40), 454); (766, 773), 
2076; (809), 3325; ($88), 334a; (977), 
3345; (1015 Brix on), 184a@; (1021, 1130), 
334a 

Trucul. (51), 334a; (57), 331a; (231), 334 ; 
(232), 3680; (240), 334a; (245), 2060; 
(252), 155 f.; (323), 2060; (343), 3340; 
(583, 615, 675), 3340; (680, 691, 842, 877, 
906), 3345 

Vidul. (42), 331a 

Sr. (Baccaria), 4276, 428a 

Pliny :— 

Hist. Nat. iv. (2), 180); vi. (1), 420; ix. (58), 
412a: (127), 318); xii. (61), 4100; xxvi. 
(87), 2465; xxviii. (2, 4, §17 Tab. XII. ap.), 
196); xxxiv. (49), 266a; xxxv. (26 Sellers 
on), 446a (n.) 

Pliny :— 

Epp. i. (9, 5: 14, 9), 1570; ii. (11), 2816 

Epp. ad Trai, ($2-93), 54a; (96, 3), 228 (n.) ; 
(96, 4), 2315 (and n.), 232a (n.) 

Plutarch :— 

Alcib, (18), 4360 

Arist, (22), 361d 

Artax. (14), 438a 

Brut. (23), 180a (n.) 

Caes. (4), 230 

Cimon (5), 415d 

Crass, (10), 228a 

Gracch. (C.) (4), 2295 (n.) ; (6), 2795 ; (9), 2270, 
228a (n.) 

Is. et Osir. (81), 411a 

Marcell. (28), 439b 

Marius (8), 227a ; (46, 1), 191a 

Nic. (13), 436d 

Per. (33), 84a, b 

Sol. (32), 8la 

Syll. (7), 4896 

Them. (10), 4140, 4156 
Pollux iii. (11), 436a (n.); vii. (184), 438@; viii. 
(16), 149d 


Polybius iii. (24), 361: (60, 1: 66, 3, 9), 2850: 
(67, 1-7), 2855: (69, 5, 6), 2860: (72, 4), 284d: 
(75), 286a ; viii. (6, 6), 8a ; xvi. (1), 222; xxxii. 


(25), a. 
Pratinas :— 
fr. (5), 379a 
Priscian i. (p. 242 H.), 4256; (p. 291, 17 H.), 
424) ; (p. 366 H.), 4240 
Priscian Periegetes (881-889), 1785 
Procopius :— 
Bell. Goth. iv. (22), 168 


Propertius I. iii. (25), 3060; xvii. (8), 37a, 1790 ; 
xx. (82), 360); Il. xiii. (48), 455); xxxi. (6), 
196a; III. iii. (4, 49), 196); IV. xxi. (11), 170a 


Q. 
Quintilian :— 
Declam. (340), 318 
Inst. Orat. i. (4, 14), 60a; ix. (3, 14-46), 3650, 
b, 368a 


8. 
Sallust :— 

Yat. (25), 340b; (33, 2, 8), 250d 

Jug. (10, 2: 19, 7), 250b ; (69), 226) ; (78), 
107a, b 

Sragm. hist. (4, 22 M), 1746 

Seylax :— 

eriplus (28), 1780 (n.) ; (80), 1785 (n.), 1800: 

(31), 1785 (n.) ; (112), 8546 
Scymnus (436), 178d 
Seneca :— 
Hipp. (394), 158a 
Phaedr. (136), 426a 
Thy. (520, 764), ib. 
Sextus Empiricus ;— 
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GAAaTTW, 13240 
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avaryapydaikrov (avayapyapiorov), 438a 
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avaroAn, 413a 

avnvixaues, 746 

auoos (avadrns), 1324 

avomodrns (avouow), 131a 

avémaia, 115 
avrnpldes, 7 fi. 





av7iBor@ (Hesych.), 154a 
avrianlis aic@nrod, 113a 
ameipta, 131la, 288a 
&meipos, 131a 

amépavros, 131a 

a&méxw (disto), ib. 
amidavos, 131b 
amodedwxév, 746 

a&movala, 132a 

amperhs (amperas), 1310 
’Apyepdvrns, 1174 
&pyuvpauoBds, 29a 
&puoviar cdvrovor (aveimevat), 71b, 3790 
&pridKis, 132a, b 
*Aptores (Hesych.), 438 
’*ApxéAas (Hesych.), 154a 
aonls, 377a, 378a 

adAat, 154d 
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apérns, 4116 


Baxrnpla, 149a, b 
Bacodpa, 21a 

BéBnxa (insisto, sto), 1316 
Birrapos, 74b 
BovAh)(mpéBovan, 418 f. 
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> Ns 
4 he yaia, yen, yi, 3700 
a; (8, yaotplarepos, 437a 
i 16), yévos (=elBos), 132d 
144) - yvwords, 1316 
1440: ypdupa (scriptum), ib. 
144 - ypdupara (Hesych.), 154a 
. (11, yupvacla, 1316 
2, 1), yunvagTh s (matdorplBns), 180d (n.) 
, 17), yuurates, 3766 
215d; 
215d ; 4. 
1036 ; Bev (Hesych.), 154a 
215d ; Seord(w, 1320 
382b ; deororela, 1310 
(20, SjAouat (BovAoua), 74d 
147) Siaxovw, 1310 
diapeAeTa, 130a, 131la, 288a 
; (4, didvoww, 1130 
95a ; diapopérns, 13810 
ea, dievxpivodma, 132a 
; (2, dixaccéw, 74D 
512, Soxiacta)(eyypaph, 200a 
:S, Spvoxot, 1685 
986 ; duds, 132a 
45), ducavdreoros, ib. 
c 
3 (9, E. 
(7, éBdouds, 4190 
(8, éyndOnuat, 1816 
39), éyxolAra, 168 
_ 5), éyuaprupnodvrw, 74b 


éypuq, 7b. 

eyxeAvduov, 4370 
éyxutpiouds, 1780 
eldelny (eidearnv), 3696 
el50s, 2896, 2900 

ef5n (mus. ), 3795 

elnv (éoynv), 8690 
eAdvrw, 746 

éuBdrwy mapackevh, 7b 
éumjxrat, 1486, 149d 
ékiooduct, 1310 
etopra[vtw], 746 
émaveiut, 1315 
éminula, 132a 
éxlxptots, 337b 


émopvpia, 2136 


érwrtlies, 7 

Epavor, 54a 

‘Epyod SaxrvAos, 412) 
épwdids, 1150 
eoxiaypapnuevos, 1815 


e¥xoAov, 1316 
edunnns, 182a, b 


ebmerhs (evmera@s), 1810 
epsrnaoy, 1694 
(worhp (faua), 355d 


hyeuovindy, 118a 
hos (rijos), 3876 


Opeupara, 54a 
6dpn (Hdt.), 85 
OBupls, id. 
Oépnt, (Hom.), 2120, 376 ff. 








émlredor (orepeol) &piOuol, 926 


érévuna Tay nAiki@y, 200a, b 


érepoios (érepodrns), 1820 


evopxobvrt (pro ed-dpxotyr:), 60a 
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iaoriadAta, 700 

Yios SdaeTvAos, 412 
iSidpara, 113d 

ielnv (lover), 3696 
iepds yduos, 256a 
iepdaOw (iepaa8a), 746 
in (opt. suff.), 369a, b 
in, $a, i, 3695 

inv (iosnv), 2b. 

prov (Txpia), 1706 

Yoov (adv.), 1380a, 131la, 288a 
igodua, 131D 

iorlov, 130a, 13la, 288a 
iaroddnn, 1690 

tyt, 116a 

ixvedw, 1316 

"Id (Selene), 412a 


xabjKov, 114a, b 

kavovldes, 147 f. 

kampopayos, 2570 
karadauBavew, 113 
KaTadnmrixh pavtacia, 118a, b 
kaTaAnis, 1134 
KaTdAnyis)(emorhun, 1136 
katamerdvvuut, 1320 

KatdpOwua, 114d 

xebva idvia (pro Kébv’ idvia), 388a 
xéAugos (Hesych.), 154a 

kepaia, 168a 

khpuvyua (Hesych.), 154a 
«Batwa, 148a, b 

klynows)(ordois, 1810 

kAnis, 169a 

KAnpwrhptov (KAnpwrpls), 147), 148a 
KkA@ves, 8a 

kowwvia)(uebetis, 2885 

Kowwvia Tav yevav, 289b 

xvavos oxevacrds)(abtopuhs, 354d 
xuBela, 148a, b 

kumpl(w, 22b 

KwArakpéra, 149a, b 

xwvjoa (Hesych.), 438a 
Kkwmotvara, 740 


kwods, 328a 


A. 
Aaipos, 168a 
Aatpa (Hesych.), 154a, b 
AlOos aiyumria, 354b 
AlOos cudpaydos, 4040 
Alvov, 168a 
Adxesos (of Apollo), 210 


M. 


pébetis (uerdoxeots), 131a, 1835, 288a, b, 291a 

peOlorapa, 131d 

pepi(w, 131la, 288a 

peptords, 180a, 131a, 288a 

péoa, 114 

peaddun, 1690 

beooxolAua, ib. 

bécov)(réAciov KabjKov, 114d 

perdAnyis, 13816 

BérotKos, la 

bérpov, 1316 

wh (=num rhet. quest.), 245), 244a 
(=perhaps, possibly, adv.), 242a 

pndauod, 1316 

bhmore (in Aristotle), 242a 

puxtés, 1316 

ulrpn, 355, 378a 

pévws, 130a, 13la, 2884 
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Ndvvaxos, 74b 

vavocov (vavAov), ib. 

véovrat, 349a 

vijes Siatperal (naves solutiles), 149a 
vénua, 2470 

véuos (mus.), 7la 

Néoowyv (veorads), 74b 

vwdds (Hesych.), 1545 

vovuula, 4205 


63w8h (Hesych.), 154d 
éxtdas, 4194 

bAkaiov (dAxhov), 1694 
bands (Hesych.), 1545 
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duoi@, 1310 
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dudvvpos, ib. 


bv, ordors, klynows, tabrdv, Odrepov, 290a 


dpuh, 1316 

dpuis ( fowl), 409 
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ob wh, 150 fh., 239 ff. 
ovata, 247a 

ovoias &movola, 132a 
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bxava, 2134 
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maupeyéebns, 1380a, 131a, 288a 
mavTax@s, 1320 

mavTerAws, ib. 

wavrodama@s, 130a, 13la, 288a 
manmos, 1315 
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mapovata)(uébetis, 2885 
macibéa (apreuicta), 4100 
mépas, 131D 

meprexw, id. 

mepidvras, 4370 


mepimrAouévev (mepiteAAopevwv) eviavray, 81 f. 


mepiorarind)(avev wepiordoews, 114d 
mepittaxis, 132a, b 
mepdvat (cabillots), 170b 
wepdvn (Odysseus’), 3574 
mivdkia, 148 f. 

mitvAous (Hesych.), 1545 
mwAnKTat, 4115 

mvevpara voepa, 118a 
wodids, 131a, 288a 
mpayyarerwdhs, 1324 
mpatelwv, 370a, b 
mpnyiorevoavtos, 74) 
mpoatpeois, 132a 
mpdanyis, 113d 

mpds (+acc.), 9a 
mpdérovot, 168a 

mpoxpelav (pap.), 338a 


paBdor (of beryl), 95a 
puros, 132a 


2. 
cauBixn, 8a 
celnv, cera (ceomy, ceria), 369a, b 
céAua, 168a 
alroupos (silurus), 4120 
ointin, 43740 
oxaduds, 168a, 1690 
oxond (=Ovvvockxoneiov), 74 
oxepuordyos, 116a 
orainv (oracinv), 3690 
ordois)(xiynois, 1316 
orépopat, 2b. 
orotxeia, id. 
orpégos, 246a 
ovyxatabeots, 1134 
ouyplvecba, 1820 
cutvyla, ib. 
oiuBoda, 149 f. 
cvpmetpos, 1316 
ovvbéouat, 1324 
cvvdve, 130a, 13la, 288a 
cvvtovoiacr!)(xardapaiaor), 379a 
ovvtovoAviiorl)(xadapadvoiorl, tb. 
oonntoxos, 1490 


T. 


vTéxvov (madlov), 130d (n.) 
TeAapov, 2134 

Tinros dyaév, 149 

Td ayabdy, 290a 

Td Se (minus 7d pév), 182 
Td év, 290a 

Tpéuw, 132a 

tpéms (Seurépa tpdms), 169a 
Tumwots év ux, 113d 


S8pla, 148 f. 
bro(épara, 169a, b 
broxAorh, 4130 


gdrayt, 169d, 1704 
gddro, 2130 

gdva (constr. ), 6a, b 
gavracta, 1130, b 
geviovua, 369a 

~0opd, 1320 

va} mpoBotAwyr, 419a, b 
gvots (periphr.), 1326 


XarKkoxvhudes, 2130 

xOdv and KiOdv (pro xirév), 60a 
xAwpdv (Hesych.), 154d 
xpiordy, mordy, etc., 438a 


¥. 
Wipo, 1494 


a. 


wTobAadlas, wroxatagis, 487a 
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